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WHY THIS BOOK IS CALLED “THE PREACHER AND I” 


-It happened that because of early background, education, natural 
inclination and other factors, I personally ran the whole gamut of change 
in religion from extreme orthodoxy to radical liberalism—from Funda- 
mentalist Baptist via Modernist Baptist and Unitarian-Universalist to 
Humanist. I took part in such events as the Straton-Potter debates on 
Fundamentalism versus Modernism in Carnegie Hall and the Scopes 
Evolution Trial in Dayton, Tennessee, when the conflicts in American 
religion claimed national and international attention. Consequently, I 
came into contact with many prominent persons, especially the leading 
American ecclesiastics of my time, most of whom have since died with- 
out telling their stories. 

I have been urged to write down my recollection of these persons, 
events and changes while they are still fresh in my memory, and I have 
acceded to those requests in the hope that the record may be of value 
in the history of American religion, particularly since I am now the 
only one left who can tell the “inside story” of certain important occur- 
rences. . 

My account will be necessarily autobiographical, for as I have re- 
viewed my life more carefully in anticipation of writing it, I have 
recently become aware that the religious debates and conflicts in which I 
have been a participant have been subjective as well as objective. 

I was “conditioned” for the ministry before I could help myself— 
urged thereto by my good mother, my earnest Sunday School teachers 
and zealous pastors. I was a regular attendant at Sunday School from the 
incredible age of eighteen months, had read carefully all the New Testa- 
ment and Psalms and most of the Old Testament before I was seven 
years old, was a Sunday School teacher with twelve ten-year-old pupils 
when I was but fourteen myself, and became a licensed preacher at the 
age of seventeen—before I really knew what it was all about. 

That orthodox boy-preacher and I have been fighting it out ever since. 
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WRITING YOUR AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


By Cuarres Francis Potter 


Several of my friends told me I should write my autobiography. I pro- 
tested that I am far from an old man yet and that I didn’t consider I had 
accomplished much of anything worth writing about. But they persisted, 
alleging that my exodus from the bondage of orthodoxy through the wilder- 
ness of doubt to the promised land of religious liberalism was very represen- 
tative of my generation and that my contact with eminent personages and 
prominent events in the religious world would make interesting reading. And 
they disposed of my first objection by saying that I should write while these 
matters are fresh in my mind and not wait until I am senile, forgetful, and 
doddering. 

So, persuaded by their arguments, and probably impelled even more by the 
innate vanity and egotism which is the besetting sin of preachers, or perhaps 
their occupational disease, I decided to write the story of my life. I collected 
diaries and data, clippings and correspondence, and laid out a plan for the 
book. I even signed a contract. 

Then I began to realize what I had let myself in for. The task was simply 
appalling. It wasn’t, as I had blithely presumed, simply writing another book— 
although that is not to be lightly mentioned either. I had already written a 
baker’s dozen of books, but this was different. I don’t see how anyone ever 
wrote an autobiography—especially me. 

It wasn’t that the material was either too vast or too scanty. I had just 
about enough worth-while stuff to make a good-sized book. Nor was the 
problem altogether the difficulty of selection—although that is bad enough. 
The thing that bothered me was something psychological, even biological, and 
it must have troubled every mother’s son who ever sat down to write his 
life story. 

The reason why it-is so hard to write your autobiography is because you 
have already written it. 

Paradoxical, but literally true. You write your life story day by day and 
year by year, all unaware, as you live your life. And when you sit down later 
before your typewriter to put on paper the book that is technically denominated 
your “autobiography,” the sudden realization that all you can do is to copy 
down what you have already indelibly written comes as a psychic shock. 

You copy it down from old newspaper clippings and other records where 
your deeds and words have been preserved, but mostly you reproduce it from 
_ the original in your memory—from what Paul called “the fleshy tables of the 
heart.” There, in what we call more accurately but less poetically the associa- 
tion neurones of the brain, is the real, the unchangeable, record. 

I suppose it is the sudden recognition of the inevitability and inerasable 
character of the original memory-autobiography that accounts for the shock. 


ix 


Never before did I so feelingly understand one particular rubai of Omar 
Khayyam: 

“The Moving Finger writes; and, having writ, 

Moves on: nor all your piety nor wit 

Shall lure it back to cancel half a line, 

Nor all your tears wash out a word of it.” 


It is a very chastening experience to review your life, no matter how hard 
you have tried to do the right thing. You recall so many tasks you attempted 
and failed to accomplish, so many other things you should have done which 
you didn’t even attempt, and still more that you did do which you shouldn't 
have, that it is a miracle any autobiographies are ever committed to paper. 

But there is no need of getting morbid about it. Everyone can recall a few 
wrong things he hasn’t done and a few right things he has, and these, along 
with the excuses he can so easily discover, are enough to revive his shocked 
ego sufficiently to resume the business of living and even to relate his little life 
chronicle. 

I have recovered partly from my own shock, but I hope I will never fully 
recover from it, for it had a beneficial effect. You can call my experience 
spiritual or psychological, according to your point-of-reference. We really need 
another word, better than either, for “spiritual” has fringes of the super- 
natural hanging from it and “psychological” connotes materialism. 

Whatever you name the experience, what happened was this. When I 
looked back over my life and realized that my autobiography was already 
written, recorded indelibly in my memory and the memories of my friends, 
I felt not only the shock of realizing the impossibility of canceling or changing 
that record, but I also felt very close to life itself—to all life. 

My little personal experience of a few decades, as I suddenly saw it in 
retrospect, was inextricably interwoven with the pattern of Life. I felt literally 
a part of all I had met, not merely the many human beings, my parents and 
other relatives, my other friends, the humble, the great and near-great with 
whom I had walked for a while, but I felt a unity with the animals I had 
known and learned to respect, and with the hills where I had picked blue- 
berries, the ocean waves I had watched at the shore, and even the air through 
which I had flown in planes on lecture trips. 

Now the beautiful part of it was that the consciousness of my little life as 
an element of all life and matter did not make my life seem insignificant or 
inferior. The chagrin I had felt at first because of my failures disappeared and 
I felt exalted and enlarged until I was, with sublime awareness, at one with 
the universe. 

It seems a contradiction to say that I was humble and proud at the same 
time, but I really was. I felt humble before the vast sweep of the universe as 
I saw it at that moment, but I also felt proud that, in a way, the universe had 
come to consciousness in me, not so much in me as an individual, but rather 
in me as man. It was as if all evolution had come to a focus in me, and 
I knew it! 


Now, as a student of comparative religion, I know that there have been many 
other men who have had similar and greater experiences of exaltation—Moses 
at the burning bush, Zoroaster at the River Daiti, Buddha under the Bo-tree, 
and many mystics and saints in the middle ages. But those cases have been in- 
terpreted as supernatural events, as theophanies. In my experience there was 
nothing supernatural whatever: it all seemed perfectly natural, unusually so. 

And I believe that anyone can have such an experience, to his great benefit. 

You don’t have to wait until you sit down and put on paper your official 
autobiography. My illumination came when the technical procedure of plan- 
ning the chapter outline and selecting the important material forced me to 
review, carefully and conscientiously, my own life-cycle and its relation to 
other lives and to life itself. 

But there is no reason why that process of self-scrutiny and meditation on 
one’s relation to the living universe cannot come early in life. The great 
religious leaders and the mystics of whom we have any record were most of 
them about thirty when they had this experience of what has been termed 
“cosmic consciousness.” Life may begin at forty for some men and women, but 
it is better not to wait. The sooner one wakes up to life and one’s relation to 
it, the better. I believe that this illumination of consciousness is possible from 
adolescence on. 

The illumination is sometimes so vivid that the mystics have called it 
“seeing God,” but whether you term it theophany, conversion, or cosmic con- 
sciousness, the important thing is that it should include a conscious awareness 
of one’s intimate relation to all life. If it is a mere emotional outburst, it will 
fade, perhaps leaving undesirable psychological reactions, as every psychiatrist 
knows. 

If, however, there be intelligence as well as emotion, if the experience be 
complete and well-rounded, then life takes on new meaning and power, no 
matter what one’s age. 

Where the intelligence comes in is in this matter of your autobiography. 
The experience should include a period of meditation wherein you consciously 
and deliberately come to full and vivid intellectual appreciation of the fact 
that you are, by every word and deed, and all through your life, really writing 
your autobiography in your memory and that of your friends. You must see 
clearly that you are not an isolated individual—that your personality is related 
closely to all around you and leaves its record there. 

The Greek word for it was “character,” which meant originally the im- 
pression made by a signet-ring or seal. Your character, the impression you 
make on life, after all, is your authentic autobiography. 

In the course of more than forty years as a minister I have conducted a 
great number of funerals. A eulogy is customary, which is a sort of laudatory 
biography. But I am always aware, when listening to the remarks of the 
mourners and looking into their thoughtful faces, that the true life story of 
the deceased, including his mistakes as well as his good deeds, is engraved 
deep in the memory of his friends, and that he wrote it there himself. 
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VHEY CAUGHT ME YOUNG 


These first things I actually do remember, from down deep, although 
I’m not supposed to. 

I know that psychologists claim that any events apparently recalled 
from before the age of four years are not real memories of that infancy 
period, but merely deposits from family stories heard in later years, which 
become unconsciously prepositive. But I know better, for some of these 
details the family never did know, because I never told them. I just 
couldn’t. It was too embarrassing. 

Smells, girls, and religion are the three earliest memories that remain. 

Smells! Emily Massotti’s father had a fruit store. His delivery door 
opened on the lower court down where the long backstairs led to from 
our second-floor tenement. When I was a little over two, those exotic 
fruit odors were so enticing that I negotiated the stairs and found Emily. 
She was playing down there in the dim court and led me through the 
back door into the fairyland of her father’s store. He gave us bananas 
and chocolate caramels and patted me on the head. I have liked Italians 
ever since; they know such good things to eat. And it all smelled so 
nice—fruit and roasting peanuts and candy. A wonderful world. 

Much to my surprise, I ran smack into my first spanking when I 
climbed upstairs, smeared and happy. “You'll break your neck on those 
stairs.” A gate was put up, and Emily was taboo—‘“that little Eyetalian 
girl!” But I figured out the gate catch without much trouble, and when 
Fate was kind, Emily and I sat quietly on the bottom step and ate lovely 
squashy overripe bananas and held hands. We were very young and very 
happy. I know they say the forbidden fruit of Eden was an apple, but 
the Bible doesn’t name it, so for me it was a banana and Eve’s real 
name was Emily. 

My Lilith was Helen. She was a real thrill. Emily was placid and 
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comfortable. Helen was very independent. She was the doctor’s daughter; 
she had funny clean doctory smells. Her father had presided over my 
entry into this wonderful world and had delighted my suffering mother 
by announcing just before I had quite arrived, “Sure it hurt, but what 
a head, regular Dan’l Webster!” What a handicap to live up to, for 
Mother didn’t forget! Predestined for an orator! 

I didn’t learn until it was far too late, and I never told Mother, but the 
reference to Webster’s head was a popular part of a family physician’s 
obstetrical paraphernalia in the 1880's. 

Helen had arrived just a few days before I did, and, by some con- 
nivance of our elders, we met when we were two and played with those 
hollow cubical telescopic alphabetical blocks, eyeing each other rather 
suspiciously. To the amusement of our parents, we soon developed quite 
a crush, a little early for sex-consciousness, to be sure, but who knows 
that we are not all born with it? 

At any rate, and believe it or not, Helen and I eloped at the age of 
two and a half years each. That fact both families confirm, although they 
never knew the full case history. You see, I made the mistake of telling 
Helen about Emily and her bananas and candy. Helen countered by 
secretly showing me Stubby S. He was her father’s fast trotting horse, 
and she fed him sugar lumps. She took the sugar lumps from the kitchen 
and the maid objected. She promptly told the maid: “You can’t boss me; 
boss your own backsides.” 

I was there, right in the doctor’s kitchen, and that sort of language 
rather bowled me over. Emily seemed somewhat insipid thereafter, and 
when Helen proposed that she and I run away to French Hill, I agreed. 
How we kids actually got away from our various guardians at that age, 
I still wonder. I think Helen managed it by some precocious womanwise 
wangling. 

But it was spring and hot and IJ got tired and a little conscience- 
stricken, and halfway to French Hill we turned back. We had to cross 
the street. A big wagon came along with galloping horses. I pulled Helen 
from beneath their feet, and we got safely to the sidewalk. People saw 
it: I became a little hero. They patted me on the back, instead of a little 
further down and harder, as I really deserved for running away. 

Helen is now a mature matron, with grandchildren, but still spirited. 
When we met a few years ago, she said: “Remember our elopement?” 
“Sure,” said I, ruefully, “but it was a flop.” And she smiled monalisa- 
like and said: “You damn hero, why didn’t you keep on to French Hill?” 
And I wonder why I didn’t. We men never seem to get our women quite 
to French Hill. 
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There was still another crush I had in that primary period. Why 
should a child in his two-and-a-half-to-three-year-old stage pay any at- 
tention to any female but his mother? I tell you, they attract us early 
and often. 

This one was Aggie, who was twenty, but that didn’t matter, for 
she had the most beautiful, very dark brown eyebrows which positively 
entranced me. She was the niece of the lady who owned the flat we 
lived in, and they occupied the front half of that second floor. She fed 
me wonderful chocolate layer cake like her eyebrows if I spoke my 
pieces Mother taught me: 


Speakin’ pieces’s hard ’n’ tough: 
Spoke two lines ’n’ that’s enough. 


Aggie had a cookie jar, too, which was always accessible. And fas- 
cinating games. One was “Pigs in Clover.” You manipulated a marble 
through a cardboard labyrinth into a little wooden house by tilting and 
twisting the whole thing just the right way. Aggie was nice: if I was 
a real good boy she took me into her bedroom and let me smell of her 
perfume bottles. The smell was even nicer than bananas or doctors’ 
daughters. Once she gave me an empty vial which I treasured many 
months, for the scent of the roses hung round it still. 

It was from Aggie’s front windows that I saw my first trolley car. 
That Marlboro, Massachusetts, trolley was said to have been the first 
electric streetcar ever to run over a regular route for the transportation 
of passengers. All I remember now of the historic occasion is that there 
were crowds of people and that everybody laughed when I asked, rea- 
sonably enough: “But what makes it go?” And nobody seemed to 
know what did make it go, except that they talked about electricity, 
and nobody could tell me what electricity was. Right then and there I 
discovered that grown-ups didn’t know everything. 

The birthday I was three years old, Mother asked me what I 
wanted for a present. It is one of those inconsequential but treasured 
bits of oral tradition in both families that I replied promptly: “Bry- 
brows like Aggie’s.” So, never cracking a smile, my wise mother took a 
soft black pencil and marked over my blond eyebrows until they were 
as dark as Aggie’s, and then she took me in to show Aggie. To me it 
was an important occasion, so I remember it well. Quite a crowd was 
there, and how they laughed! But Aggie didn’t. She saw I was embar- 
rassed, picked me up quickly, and said: “The boy knows his women. 
Eyebrows are important, girls. Watch your faces.” 
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That was October 28, 1888. Aggie was rather prophetic. (But Aggie 
wasn’t precognitive enough to foresee that thirty years later she would 
be sobbing on her pastor’s shoulder as he broke to her the shocking 
news of her soldier husband’s death in World War I, and that the 
pastor would be the boy she was holding on her lap in 1888.) 

Smells, girls, and religion. Yes, religion. 

One early memory is of my father being baptized by immersion in 
the Baptist church in the summer of 1888 when I was not yet three 
years old. I still retain that vague sense of alarm, that this man in the 
black robe was doing something unseemly to my own father. That is 
all I can remember. My mother says I protested loudly, right out in 
meeting: “Naughty man put Papa down in the water!” and that my 
cry shocked the congregation. It rather disturbed her, and the people 
thought the child should have been shushed—so she told me many 
years later. I regret that it was necessary for me to disturb her and shock 
that same congregation much more when in young manhood I had to 
leave the faith she and they had taught me, because I had to follow 
the truth wherever it led me, as they had also taught me. 

I had been put into Sunday School at the age of eighteen months, 
yes, eighteen months, in the very well-named “Infant Class.” The 
teacher was Mrs. Frank Child, the wife of the most popular Marlboro 
undertaker, and a very plump, motherly, blessed soul, whom I still re- 
member fondly. I felt sorry for her, as she could say but three or four 
words at a time, until Mother explained tersely: “She laces.” After that, 
I didn’t feel so sorry for Mrs. Child, for, although I didn’t know what 
it was that she did, I knew from Mother’s tone that it was something she 
shouldn’t. 

I do not yet know, and probably never will, whether it was my 
parents’ exuberant piety at that time, when both had recently joined 
the church, which led them to send me to Sunday School at such an 
early age, or whether it was a chance to get an hour’s rest. I suspect 
the latter, for Mother long kept a photograph of me at that age which 
had on the back in her handwriting: “Mother’s little rogue.” 

The only tangible memoir of that period I have is a little book, 
rather strained in its binding now, captioned “Pugs and Pussies,” which 
I received from Mrs. Child as a prize for memorizing sections of scrip- 
ture. I was then two and a half years old. They certainly caught me 
young. 

Every Sunday, if you knew your Golden Text—the memory verse 
for the day—you got a little card, about an inch square, with a tiny pic- 
ture and another Bible verse on it. When you earned ten of these, they 
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gave you in exchange a larger one about three inches square, which was 
something. Everybody clapped, led by the teacher. Then, after intermin- 
able ages, when you had earned four large ones, you got a real big one 
with silk fringe on it, very fine and elaborate, and that was an occasion. 

But I liked some of the little ones better, and didn’t give them up 
for the big ones. Why should I turn in the little cards which I liked, 
‘and which I had earned, for one bigger splashy card which I didn’t 
want? How I got away with that first slight deception I do not know, 
but it did give me a great deal of inner satisfaction. Evidently there were 
ways of getting from older people what you really wanted. I felt a 
little guilty, but also rather proud and glad inside. After all, I hadn’t 
promised nor had I been commanded to give up all the little cards for 
big ones. And although I was stepping out of line a little from the re- 
ligion set up for me, I was really, if clumsily, trying to build in a small 
way a secret religion of my own. 

When I was three and a half years old, we moved to another part 
of the small shoe-manufacturing city of Marlboro. Father had a new job 
in the Middlesex factory in the “East Part.” Instead of being up in a 
second-story flat, we had a real house all of our own with a garden. We 
didn’t rent: we owned. And I had a little sister ‘now, a fact which 
probably had something to do with the change. 

Helping to care for the sister and the garden and the yard changed 
me inside, too. Emily and Helen and Aggie gradually faded away and 
new interests came in. Tremendously fascinating things. New smells. 
New places to explore. New things to eat, grown in our own garden, 
and I could help! I can still remember my feverish exploration of every 
nook and cranny of the new neighborhood. I must have almost worn 
out my patient mother with my continual reports of new discoveries. 

But soon there was school, where I was sent and went eagerly when 
Iwas not quite five years old. (It opened the first of September and I 
wasn’t five until October 28.) And there were girls at school. There was 
Bertha Houghton, but that never got very far: her nice brown eyes 
couldn’t see me at all. Strangely, I didn’t see very much in girls now, 
either. I had discovered boys, to run and play games with at recess. 

Except for the boys, school was a disappointment to me. I could read 
and spell before I began going. In the new house there was a new stove: I 
can still see it quite plainly. It was a “range,” with nickel-trimméd 
shelves, rather elaborate. Before that there had been only a square box 
cooking stove, on the front door of which were the letters: BOSTON. 
That was where I had first learned to spell, so Boston was the first word 
I knew. That was imbibing culture early, perhaps, but even yet Boston 
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does not mean to me a state of mind: it means a vicinity where you 
must be careful, for the old stove used to get pretty hot. But there were 
other letters on the side of the new range: “Bradley and Brigham,” the 
store where it came from. A number of words were hidden there, like 
Baby and Bread and Bible. 

This anagrammatical game intrigued me, and by the time I was four 
I was reading avidly, so when I entered school, I had quite a vocabulary. 

School was a sad disillusion, in a way. Did I learn any new words? 
No, they gave me triangles and squares of reddish-brown cardboard to 
play with and paper strips of various colors to weave. It was the second 
grade before they would let me do any real reading, and by that time, 
from my reading at home, I was ready for the fifth grade. In that day, 
no one had ever heard of intelligence tests, and my memory of all the 
early years at school is one of infinite boredom, relieved only by oc- 
casional bright spots when I could catch a teacher in a mistake. 

When a new book was issued to us at the beginning of the term, I 
read it through that day, and thereafter lost interest, for I knew what 
was in it. My cousin Fred and I were chums, and easily led the class in 
arithmetic problems. The teachers, trying to find some occupation for our 
active minds, devised the scheme of “extra credits,” whereby we could 
do work beyond the regular class assignments and earn a point or two 
toward the term mark. But we set such fantastic scores that it became 
absurd. When the passing mark is 70, and you can easily make 115, the 
game palls, especially when 90 is “Excellent” or “E,” and 95 is “E plus.” 
Who wants to get more than “E plus”? 

When I was six years old, I broke my leg. I think that enforced 
idleness was the real beginning of my gradual awakening to self-recog- 
nition. The diary I began to keep at that time was certainly a sign of 
introspection and self-analysis. 

The pain of that broken leg seemed to waken something in me, 
something rather ancient and primeval but at the same time mature. I 
had never known real pain before, and I resented it, and fought it. I can 
still remember very vividly the shock I felt when I fell down those out- 
side stairs and Mother came when she heard my screams and carried me 
to the old rocking-chair in the kitchen. Recurring surges of grinding pain 
came during the days when I lay in bed and the bone began to “knit.” 
For six weeks I lay with that right leg immobilized between sandbags 
and with an old flatiron tied to my foot and hanging down over the 
foot of the bed “to keep the leg straight.” 

Perhaps a psychoanalyst might deduce that the shock and pain of that 
leg fracture had some mental effect on me, and the psychoanalyst might 
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be right. But, as far as I can appraise it, the effect was not deleterious: 
it was steadying and stimulating at the same time. First, resentment and 
rebellion, naturally, but then resignation and acceptance, and a feeling 
of reserve strength and a resolve to go ahead notwithstanding obstacles. 
If a child can early learn that pain is a part of life, it helps him to 
meet the inevitable shocks which come later. 

One thing worried me a little—the interruption of the school pro- 
gram. I heard the teacher tell Mother that it wouldn’t matter, I was so 
far ahead of my class anyway, but, to make sure, I read and studied so 
much during the six weeks I was in bed that I was even further ahead 
of the class when I returned to school. 

I was surprised and pleased to find out during my confinement how 
good people are. It was my introduction to the lavish sympathy of or- 
dinary working people for those in trouble. I learned the meaning of 
the word “neighbor.” Artie Flint, the neighborhood bad boy, shot a 
gray squirrel and his mother made me a delicious stew, and Mother let 
me eat it, which rather surprised me, for Artie sometimes used bad 
words and Mother had warned me against associating with him. Values 
seemed to change. I did a lot of thinking there on my back. When I 
got up again, I saw people as people, not as strictly good people or bad 
people. It was rather blurred, but I had come to the realization that bad 
people might not be all bad. It was something to think about, anyway. 

It was December 18 when I broke my leg, and one week later was 
Christmas. There never was nor can be such a glorious Christmas as 
that one. There was a big bureau in my room, and one whole drawer 
was just jam-packed with presents people brought me. I now particu- 
larly remember four of them, for they were very important to me then 
and had some influence on my thinking and therefore on my later life. 

One very delightful one Artie Flint brought me—a mechanical bank. 
You put a cent in the hand of a very black Negro and, after an amazing 
dance, he deposited it in a slot. Every visitor who came to see me— 
neighbors, relatives, school chums, even the doctor and minister—had to 
try it out, and in a short time I felt like a millionaire. I was the pro- 
prietor of a slot-machine racket. The phrase was not current then, but 
the general idea was. I felt rather guilty about it. 

Hitherto, to earn a whole cent, I had to run an errand to Ernie 
Moore’s grocery in Middlesex Square and back, which was quite a trip. 
Now, however, I just lay there on my back and watched and the Negro 
earned it for me in no time. Money came quick if you knew the trick. 
It was wonderful, but was it right? It didn’t make it any better, either, 
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when one of my uncles “joshed” me about being a “regular down South 
Johnny-Reb, with a nigger slave” working for me. I was really quite re- 
lieved when Sambo got knocked over and broken beyond repair. 

The second present was the diary, a little black leather one with a 
fold-over strap tucked through a loop. I still have it, and recently, re- 
reading it, noted these entries: 

July 2, 1892—Nice Day. The Cherries are ripe. 3 eggs. 

July 3, 1892—Rain. Pearl and I are both sick. 

July 4, 1892—Fair. We went to see the horribles. Gramie, Granpa, 
Uncle Charlie, Aunt Julia, Uncle Fred, Aunt Sadie, Cousin Johnie, 
Cousin Eddie were here. We went to see the ballon go up but it didn’t. 
We had a nice time today. 4 eggs. 

I see that I kept it faithfully daily, with very frank and naive entries, 
from January 1 to August 5 when the diary closes abruptly with two 
original verses, carefully entitled in printed caps “POETRY,” lest any 
chance reader fail to appreciate the labor involved. One, evidently re- 
flecting my earliest encounter with mathematics, remarks with a note of 
resignation: 

I suppose that multiplication 
Has to be known all over the nation. 


The other meditation runs: 


I think 
I would not like to drink 
Out of a sink. 


My sisters have never let me forget that one, and are likely even today 
to recall it at the most inopportune times. But I tell them that they fail 
to appreciate the fact that sixty years ago their brother was writing ultra- 
modern realistic verse at a very tender age. 

Another present was from the fair Helen, my elopee. It was a won- 
derful illustrated book, Alice’s Alphabet, with a rhyme and a Kate 
Greenawayish picture for every letter. (I still have that, too, and it is a 
collector’s item among late nineteenth century juvenilia.) I memorized 
every rhyme in a sort of nostalgic reminiscent love-daze, remembering 
the alphabet blocks the book so carefully chosen suggested, those blocks 
over which we first met (and fought), and remembering also our in- 
conclusive elopement of nearly four long years agone. The following 
February I got a fancy lace valentine from Helen, a big gorgeous 
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twenty-five cent one, but I suspected and later discovered that her 
mother had picked it out and mailed it. Out of sight: out of mind. So 
Helen faded out of the picture from then on. But we had had a four 
years’ romance, from two and a half to six and a half, and there was no 
hard feeling. It was wonderful while it lasted. 

But the fourth Christmas present had the most influence on me. It 
came from a girl who was “accommodating” Mother for a while. You 
see, there had been quite a siege. By this time I had two sisters and all 
three of us had been taken down with scarlet fever in the late fall. The 
first day I got out of doors, rather weak, I had fallen down the outside 
stairs and broken that leg. That was the last straw. So Mother had to 
have “help,” even if she did cost three dollars a week. Lina Freeman, a 
red-cheeked, black-haired girl, very good-looking and extremely capable, 
suddenly appeared and began doing some things that Mother had been 
doing. She was from Nova Scotia and I thought she talked funny be- 
cause she said “aboot” for about, but she retorted that she could say Bar 
Harbor without making it “Bah Hahbah” like I did. And I liked her 
merry laugh, and the way she always smelled so fresh and clean, like 
washing when you brought it in from the line. She is still my friend to- 
day, one of the finest persons I have ever known, a great-grandmother 
now with a fine family. 

Well, Lina’s present to me that memorable Christmas was a Bible. 
It must have cost her a whole week’s wages. It was a beauty, all in a 
nice blue box and with a broad black cloth-elastic band just like my 
garters to put around it. A printed paper with it said it was “Divinity 
circuit, Oxford paper, red under gold edges, with seven maps of Bible 
countries.” It had a narrow blue ribbon bookmark, too, to keep your 
place. ; 

The “red under gold” edges were plain to be seen if you held the 
fat little Bible slanting in the right light. Mother explained that Oxford 
paper meant thin paper, but when I asked her what “Divinity circuit” 
meant, she said: “It’s pretty heavy, what with you in bed, but I guess 
you can manage it.” I understood. 

For when I was four and was reading and pestered her about the 
meaning of strange words, she had managed somehow to get a big 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary cheap at an auction, and she had 
made a strict rule: 

“When you're reading and come across a word you don’t know, 
stop and look it up in this. And where it tells the meaning of the word, 
if what it says has other words you don’t know, look them up, too.” 
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That strict rule of Mother’s was often annoying, for sometimes it would 
be an hour before I got back to the interesting history I had been read- 
ing. But I think my mother was wise, for by the time I entered school 
my vocabulary was rather extensive for my age, and in college I found 
English courses a great pleasure. 

But I asked her so many questions about Genesis, to which I couldn't 
find the answers in Webster, that she finally said: “You’d better start 
with the New Testament.” So I did, but I found plenty of questions 
there, too, for both the dictionary and Mother. What did “begat” mean, 
and what was a “virgin,” and how was it that Joseph “knew her not” if 
she was his wife? You’d think a man would know his wife. 

So Mother decided she had to make a real business of it, and she 
arranged that I should read a chapter a day aloud to her at bedtime and 
she would explain the hard parts as best she could, if I couldn’t find the 
answers in the dictionary, with the reservation that there were some 
words and ideas I couldn’t expect to understand until I grew up, and I 
must take her say-so on those for the time being. Sometimes she was too 
busy, and sometimes I fell asleep before she got around to me, but be- 
fore I was seven years old I had completed the New Testament and 
some parts of the Old, especially the Psalms, all of which I loved and 
many of which I memorized. And, Divinity circuit or not, the little 
Bible was somewhat the worse for wear. 

Lina soon left us, to my great regret. My Uncle Edgar Lincoln, a 
younger brother of my mother’s, who lived on a farm at Robin Hill 
about four miles from our house, had occasionally brought us vege- | 
tables, but after Lina lived with us, he came pretty often. He brought 
Maiden’s Blush apples, just like Lina’s cheeks, for Mother to make pies, 
and sacks of still moist fresh-dug potatoes, and wonderfully sweet green 
corn in the husk. It helped out a lot. I was surprised at the way Lina 
acted toward him, calling him an “Old Batch,” and such names, and 
saying very saucy words, after he was so good to bring things, even 
flowers for her sometimes. 

Once he asked her to come and look in the looking glass with him. 
That seemed a funny thing to do, so I trailed along, too. He had a 
piece of paper on which there was writing, but it was all wrong end to. 
When he held it up to the looking glass (it was years before I heard the 
word “mirror”) it all came magically clear: “Your cheeks are like roses. 
I love you.” Then Uncle Edgar saw me and was cross with me and 
drove me away, but I had seen, and I told Mother, and all she said was: 
“Humph.” But I heard her tell him: “Little pitchers have big ears,” 
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which didn’t make sense to me then at all. And then Lina suddenly 
went to live on the farm with Uncle Edgar and Mother told me that 
Lina was now Aunt Lina. 

By that time I was well along in Sunday School, and was often dis- 
turbed to find that my teachers didn’t seem to know their Bibles as well 
as I knew my little fat one. (All my life since, I have noted frequently 
that few people who are supposed to know the Bible really do know it 
well. That was what shocked me about William Jennings Bryan many 
years later at the Scopes Trial.) Besides reading the New Testament and 
the Psalms out loud to my mother, I read the rest of it to myself. 

We had a big illustrated Family Bible with the Apocrypha in it, in 
small print between the Old and New Testaments. Mother said I'd bet- 
ter not bother yet to read the Apocrypha, as it wasn’t real Bible and was 
meant for grown-ups, so I had to read it rather surreptitiously Sunday 
afternoons when I was supposed to be looking at Bible pictures. But it 
didn’t seem any more grown-up or less Biblelike to me than the rest 
of the Bible. I liked especially First and Second Maccabees and Tobit. 
The Maccabees books were interesting history, while Tobit read like 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales. But I couldn’t make much sense out of Susannah 
and the Elders. 

In all my Bible-reading, questions constantly arose which my Sunday 
School teachers more often evaded than answered. When they couldn’t 
say anything else, they fell back on: “You'll just have to take that on 
- faith.” Those “faith” questions piled up in my mind. 

I was driven into a closer study of the Bible. I lived with the book. 
Every Sunday we had a certain section of scripture for our Sunday 
School lesson. We had “quarterlies,” given out every three months, with 
two or three pages devoted to each Sunday’s lesson. They were pub- 
lished by the American Baptist Publication Society. The Bible section 
was printed at the top of the page in fine print and then there were 
notes and questions-and-answers and illustrative anecdotes and stories. 

There were little pink quarterlies for the primary classes, orange ones 
for the intermediate grade, green ones for the juniors, and pale blue 
ones for the adults. 

In preparing my lesson for any given Sunday, I would manage to 
borrow copies of all four and read them carefully. Then I would get 
out my little Bible and read the part between last Sunday’s lesson and 
this Sunday’s, for a lot was left out that seemed to me important. Then 
I was ready for my teacher, who often had only hastily skimmed through 
one quarterly. I took Sunday School very seriously, and I was rather 
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chagrined that my teachers didn’t seem to, while many of the other boys . 
in my class had obviously never even looked at their quarterlies. 

I got some mental exercise from the preacher’s sermons, which I at- 
tended faithfully morning and evening every Sunday. I always had my 
Bible with me, looked up his text as he announced it, and followed his 
exposition of it, marveling at how much he could get out of one or two 
verses. I learned a great deal about the Bible that way, but I could not 
always agree with his exposition of the text. He was too busy to talk with 
anyone about the long morning sermon afterward, for he had to teach 
a Sunday School adult class then, and after that he was too hungry. 
Besides, I was rather awed by his Prince Albert coat. One thing I noted: 
he always seemed to shout loudest in his sermon when he wasn’t too 
sure of his point. And those were the places I always wanted to ask him 
about. 

All the time, of course, I had in the back of my mind that some day 
I might be a preacher myself. When I was not yet three, according to 
my mother, I used, of a Sunday afternoon, to stand up in a chair and, 
pretending the back of it was a pulpit, I preached to my parents, who 
sat respectfully listening. That was, of course, purely imitative, reflecting 
the morning’s experience. But it showed an inclination or predilection. I 
think Mother rather encouraged it. She was circumscribed and, vaguely, 
felt thwarted in her ambitions; she saw me as her vicarious outlet. 

I had a chance to speak on religion in public in the young people’s 
societies, the junior branches. Of course, the Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor, the Y.P.S.C.E. with its magic silver monogram em- 
blem, was too old for me then, but there was the Junior C.E., and I 
was in that before I was seven—testifying and even leading meetings. 
And we lived near a Methodist church where they had a Junior Ep- 
worth League, and I got into that, too, for they had a splendid Bible 
drill, to teach speed in locating any verse. Thumb indexes were taboo. 
As I look back now, I see that I was simply avid for anything re- 
ligious. 

All the churches in our little city had frequent suppers which were 
always followed by “entertainments,” a sort of amateur night. I mem- 
orized many poems and a lot of humorous prose, and, as I had a good 
loud voice and never knew the meaning of stage fright, I was much in 
demand and got many free suppers, not only at my own Baptist Church 
but also from the Methodists, the Congregationalists, the Universalists, 
and even the Episcopalians. It did things to me, good and bad. It gave 
me assurance and poise, but it also made me a rather cocky youngster. 
That speaking around began when I was only three years old, and by 
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the time I was seven, I was an experienced performer, giving long reci- 
tations. I wasn’t simply singing for my supper: I was learning how to 
speak in public. 

In day school, too, things had been happening fast. The teachers 
found out that I could “speak pieces,’ and I was often called upon. 
Christmas, Thanksgiving, and Washington’s Birthday were celebrated 
the Friday before, and I was sent up to higher grades to declaim the 
pieces I had memorized for our grade celebration. I got a big hand, for I 
had stage presence and acted everything out. Although I enjoyed it, it 
was sort of sour apples. I kept wanting to help the older boys and girls 
on the program—to tell them how to do correctly what they were so 
awkward about. It was so easy if you knew how. 

Yet I was always conscious of how much better I should have made 
my own performances. In those early days I never left the platform with 
the applause ringing out but'I felt like saying: “Aw, shut up! Didn’t 
you notice that place where I hesitated and said the wrong word, and 
those other places where I didn’t give just the right emphasis? You're 
clapping for me just because I’m a kid and you think I did pretty well 
for a kid, but I hope I’ll do a whole lot better than this some day!” » 

I remember very distinctly a day in October, 1893, when I first felt 
the thrill of artistic success in public speaking, than which there is no 
more heady wine. It was October 12, and my eighth birthday was on the 
— twenty-eighth, but I already felt the approaching dignity of “going on 
NEY eh 

It was supposed to be the four hundredth anniversary of Columbus’ 
Discovery of America. They called it the “Quadricentennial,” a word 
which intrigued me very much, and I looked it up in my Webster to 
be sure to get it right, then rolled it out upon the slightest provocation. 
The celebration should have been held the year before, in 1892, but 
something had interfered, something connected with the “Columbian 
Exposition,” which was the fancy name for the Chicago World’s Fair. 
Why, it was even on the postage stamps I was collecting, and a special 
issue was not a weekly affair in those days. 

Our celebration was itself quite an occasion. A big new pine-smelly 
platform had been erected right in our schoolyard, where we played tag 
every recess. The whole little city turned out to the Hildreth Grammar 
School. Ethel Frank sang “The Star-Spangled Banner.” She was in my 
grade and had a phenomenal soprano voice for a child of eight. She 
held every note clear and strong, even the “free.” I was proud of her. I 
knew her, and once she let me carry her books home. Last I heard of 
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her years ago was that she had been auditioned for the Metropolitan, 
but married instead. 

Well, when Ethel Frank got through her song, she dedicated a 
maple tree to Columbus. The tree is there yet, an enormous stately tree 
now, but when she swatted it a good crack with a white wand and said: 
“IT dub thee Christopher Columbus,” it was just a spindly stick, and I 
thought the whole performance sort of silly, but I also thought Ethel 
looked beautiful. 


Then eight of us came on the platform and recited in unison: 


Columbus when he went back, 
Told them what he’d seen, 

All about the Indians, 

And the forests green. 


And so on, in singsong cadence. It was a chant, in a sort of juvenile 
trance before that huge audience. The girls were self-consciously smooth- 
ing down their starched white dresses, and the boys were stiff as statues, 
and I felt very uncomfortable but there was nothing I could do about 
it, yet. 

Then there was chorus singing, and then I came on alone. I stepped 
carefully to the middle of the platform, toeing the pencil mark I had 
made at rehearsal the day before, and made my bow and began my long 
Piece’: 

When Columbus sought this far-off land, 
Which he thought must somewhere be, 
He sailed and sailed for many a day, 

And left his home-land far away. ... 


The rest of the recitation is obscured in the mists of memory. I 
know I did my best and made no mistakes, and that when they (to my 
great disgust) lifted me down from the platform, there was tremendous 
applause, and my mother was there somehow, and all the teachers, even 
the upper-grade ones, and they were awfully nice to me. When the 
program was all over, my own teacher brought me the ice cream and 
cake. 

In all the excitement I felt assured enough to remind Mother that I 
had not missed a single word, in spite of her fears beforehand. And she 
declared: “Well, Charlie, I just don’t understand, for you only read that 
whole long thing through once, as far as I could see, and you said you 
knew it by heart, and you just wouldn’t study it any more. And those 
flourishes and gestures: you never rehearsed those, to my knowledge.” 
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So I explained to her, patiently and in my best offhand manner: 
“Well, you see, Mother, those extras just come in of themselves in the 
right place, but you have to have a lot of people listening.” 

I had just had my first thrill of the intoxicating effect of a really large 
audience, and it inebriated me for life. 


CHAPTER II 


FAITH AND DOUBT 


My disappointment with the public day school was probably one 
reason why, as I grew older, Sunday School played an increasingly more 
important part in my boyhood life, although it came but once a week 
and the sessions lasted but a brief hour. In my growing consciousness and 
awareness of standards and values, that hour began to dominate the 
week. Other things were referred and deferred to that. From the time I 
was “entered” at the age of eighteen months, as a member of the infant 
class, until I left for college at nearly eighteen years, I never missed 
Sunday School except when ill in bed, which was very seldom. It was a 
good mile to the church, and most of those years I walked both ways. 
Weather—I never gave it a second thought. 

We had a very good Sunday School at the First Baptist Church of 
Marlboro, Massachusetts, far above the average church school of its day, 
or of today, for that matter. We were very proud of the fact that visitors 
from other towns and cities came to study the methods of our efficient 
model school, even some who were not Baptists. 

The weekly sessions were held from twelve o’clock to one, right after 
morning service, and a large part of the morning congregation re- 
mained, as there were classes for all from childhood to old age. At- 
tendance and interest were good. Out of the enrollment of about five 
hundred, over ninety per cent were always present, frequently ninety-five 
per cent, and on some “Rally Days” a full hundred per cent attendance 
plus a score of visitors. This very high percentage was partly due to the 
great rivalry between classes to secure the privilege of exhibiting the 
banner indicating the best record. 

The school was graded into four departments, Primary, Intermediate, 
Junior, and Senior, and each department was also graded. Annual 
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graduation exercises were held in June, when a public demonstration was 
given before the whole congregation. We had to study hard to pass. 

For instance, a child of six or seven, at graduation from the Primary 

Department, was required to recite the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Com- 
mandments in the longer form (the first seventeen verses of Exodus 20), 
the Beatitudes, several Psalms (at least three from the favorite seven— 
First, Eighth, Twenty-third, Forty-sixth, Fifty-first, Eighty-fourth, and 
Ninety-first) and the names of the sixty-six books of the Bible in order. 
We did learn them, too. Now, nearly sixty years later, if someone wak- 
ened me in the middle of the night with the one word “Deuteronomy,” 
I would make an immediate reaction response of “Joshua, Judges, 
Ruth ...” and so on, continuing half asleep until I finished with “First, 
Second, and Third John, Jude, Revelation.” 
' Strange how you remember odd little items, such as that we were 
allowed, nay, required, to stop for three breaths after reciting the names 
of the thirty-nine books of the Old Testament before tackling the 
twenty-seven of the New. And I remember one Sunday School superin- 
tendent who, to make sure we weren't simply parroting the names, 
would ask us catch questions such as, “Is the Book of Hezekiah in the 
Old Testament or the New?” Woe betide the luckless child who an- 
swered either “Old” or “New,” for he would be made to repeat, solo, 
before the public audience the names of all the books of both testaments, 
slowly, to show that there was no such book in the Bible at all. 

We were expected also at that graduation to be able to answer 
promptly a number of miscellaneous items of Bible information, such as: 
Who built the ark? Who wrote the Psalms? Who wrote the Proverbs? 
Who was the wisest, meekest, oldest? How many Psalms, and which is 
the longest, shortest? Where is the Sermon on the Mount? How many 
tribes of Israel, how many evangelists, apostles, disciples? How many 
missionary journeys did Paul make and who accompanied him on each? 
And the graduation examinations usually ended by the whole class, the 
school, and the audience reciting in reverent unison the Missionary 
Verse ( Mark 16:15) and the Salvation Verse (John 3:16.) 

That was a pretty good start for seven. In my own case, my interest 
was so keen that I was ready to go upstairs to the Intermediate De- 
partment before that, and went through all the grades with ease. I be- 
came an insufferable pest to my Sunday School teachers, for my ques- 
tions were growing more difficult for them to answer. I brought them 
the discrepancies, inconsistencies, and even downright contradictions I 
found in my Bible. 

Besides, the secular knowledge I was avidly accumulating was mak- 
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ing me more critical of the orthodox Christian frame of reference which 
I had been given. In addition to my school work, I often read during the 
week two books from our Sunday School library and two or three from 
the city public library. History and historical novels were my favorites. I 
remember that when I was eleven years old I read eleven of Scott’s 
novels in eleven weeks. 

- At home the only books we had were Pilgrim’s Progress, Shakespeare 
in one fine-print volume, Tennyson’s Poems, Stanley's Wonderful Ad- 
ventures in Africa, and the huge Family Bible. There was a Doctor 
Somebody's Medical Adviser, a fat dark red book, but that didn’t count, 
for Mother kept it hid. Of course, we had Hostetter’s and Ayer’s Al- 
manacs, hung by the corner string to a nail by the kitchen window. They 
weren’t very edifying, for every other sentence in them was in praise 
of Hostetter’s Bitters or Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, neither of which we 
ever dreamed of buying. And, oh yes, there was my big Webster’s Dic- 
tionary, which I still consulted religiously for the exact meaning of every 
new word. 

Mother called me a bookworm and told me I would ruin my eyes 
before I was old enough to vote, but she was proud of my progress in 
both day school and Bible School, as it suddenly became the style to call 
Sunday School when Dr. Warner became superintendent. On the first 
Sunday he announced the change, he remarked drily that we weren’t 
studying about Sunday, but about the Bible. 

By the time I entered my teens I was restive in the oldest Bible 
School class where short-pants boys were allowed. (Any boy those days 
who wore long trousers before he could shave would have had them 
forcibly removed by the other lads and tied around his neck to be worn 
home thus.) Long before I could shave, I was studying my lessons in 
the Senior or Adult Quarterly. 

My father was in Jack Morrison’s class for men, and rather enjoyed it 
because Mr. Morrison was boss of the bottoming room where Dad 
worked as a sample laster in the shoe factory, and the only place where 
Dad could get back at him was in the Bible School class. So when Dad 
noticed I was using his quarterly and seemed to understand it, he got 
in the habit of talking over the Sunday lesson with me Saturday nights, 
getting his gun primed and his sights set for Jack Morrison. Of course, 
it was understood Dad was helping me get my lesson. But, as it grad- 
ually dawned on me that I knew a lot more about the Bible than Dad or 
even Jack Morrison, I got more cocky than ever. 

But besides the day school and Bible School I went to a third one— 
the school of all outdoors—where my mother and Dame Nature were the 
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teachers. These two wise women were continually conspiring to reduce 
my cockiness by showing me plainly that a fellow can get E plus in all 
school subjects and know the Holy Bible “from kiver to kiver” and yet 
be a “perfect ninny” in the woods and fields. 


There were practices and customs among the pioneers and _post- 
pioneers which we Americans need to revive nowadays—such pursuits as 
digging dandelions in the spring, picking blueberries, raspberries and 
blackberries in summer, and gathering shagbark walnuts, hazelnuts, el- 
derberries, barberries, cranberries, mushrooms, and wild apples and 
grapes in the fall. These natural fruits are there, just as always, if you 
know where to look. We may have to go farther than of old, but we have 
better transportation now. They are there to reward us with full pails 
and good healthy exercise in the open air if we would but fare abroad 
and gather them in. Tons of them drop to the ground and rot every 
summer and autumn. The squirrels know. 

The old-time picknicking trips to the fields and woods should be re- 
sumed these days, not merely because we ought to salvage Mother Na- 
ture’s bounty to augment and vary our food supply, but also because we 
need her healing touch to cure us of atomic nerves and headline jitters. 
My mother knew the value of greens, herbs, berries, and nuts, and we 
supplemented our larder and maintained our health thereby. 

I also found, in companionship and communion with nature, a cure 
for both my bookishness and my cockiness. 

Dandelion greens I dug in the “ballfield” within sight of our house. 
Good ones grew there because a brook ran through one corner. Of a 
morning in early spring I would often dig a heaping bushel before I 
saw the white cloth in the kitchen window warning me that I had just 
time to get home, wash up, and get to school. By the time of my return 
home at noon, Mother had washed and cleaned the greens, and had a 
mess all cooked for our dinner, besides three pecks for me to sell to the 
neighbors during that busy fleeting noon hour. 

Besides the dandelions, I learned while very young to know the other 
edible weeds and wild plants and herbs, just as my ancestors on both 
sides had learned for many generations. We varied our menu with 
mixed messes of tasty greens of milkweed tops, yellow dock, lambs 
quarter, sorrel, smartweed, and purslane, or wild portulaca. Lambs 
quarter we called pigweed, and purslane, pussley. Mother often used to 
quote the Bible verse: 


Better a dinner of herbs where love is, 
Than a stalled ox and hatred therewith. 
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But we usually had both, in a way, for to go with the “messogreens” 
we had, if not always beef, at least a piece of penned pig, for we kept a 
pig. And when I gathered more herbs than we could eat, I fed them to 
the pig, since no neighbors would buy anything but dandelions, no 
matter how earnestly I explained that lambs quarter was really wild 
spinach and no more a weed than dandelions were. Already, you see, a 
half century ago, people were getting “fussy” about what they ate, even 
preferring stale store stuff they were sure of rather than the better wild 
fresh plants they had forgotten how to recognize and gather. 

I have a sort of feeling, a premonition that we shouldn’t thus unlearn 
all our native lore. I’d like to keep alive the knowledge our ancestors 
slowly acquired the hard way. We may need it again. 

I have an old photograph of myself standing proudly in a new suit. 
I was eleven then, and I had earned the clothes all by myself picking 
blueberries and selling them. There has never been a suit like it since. 
And I earned all my own clothes from that day on, after school and Sat- 
urdays and vacations. 

This past summer in the height of the blueberry season I saw 
“scanted” pints of the big tasteless cultivated berries selling for sixty-five 
cents the pint on Broadway. When I realized that that was exactly thir- 
teen times what I had received for mine, I felt rebellious at something 
or somebody, until I got some comfort from the realization that what I 
got for mine was much more than the ten cents a heaped-up quart. I got 
an education thrown in! 

When I look back now over those days, I am thankful for what my 
mother taught me in the blueberry field. She opened my eyes to the 
value of efficiency, how to make every motion count. If you picked into 
a cup like a child, you had only one hand to pick with, but if you picked 
into a pail strapped to your belt, you could do twice as well. Pick with 
the palm upward: you lost fewer berries. If you stood over a bush and 
bent down to it, your back would soon ache, and, besides, you could see 
only the top berries. Get right down on your knees, lift the bush care- 
fully with your left hand until you see what berries are there, and 
then get busy. Pick by the touch system: look not at the berry you are 
handling, but the next one. Learn to tell a ripe berry by the feel as well 
as the color. 

There was also the lesson of democracy. Don’t trample down the 
bushes. That wasn’t fair, for it knocked off green berries which might 
otherwise ripen for the next picker. If you had a “sudden call,” go off 
under the trees way to one side where there were no berries. When you 
got a drink at the spring, you must be careful not to muddy it. Leave 
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things as you found them. Other people had as much right in the 
pasture as we. 

Mother claimed she could read a person’s character by the way he 
picked berries, and she impressed upon us youngsters the importance 
of living up to the code of a good berry-picker. She had an innate re- 
spect for berries, and a sort of mystic companionship with nature. She 
would point out the dew-dripping beauty of a full cluster of ripe ber- 
ries with the powdery bloom still unmarked, and say: “They’re really 
too beautiful to pick, but Pll save this spray to lay on top of the big 
pail. Your father will like it.” 

There is something about blueberry-picking that gets into one’s blood. 
Even when you get old you want to fill a lard-pail once again. My mother 
picked berries here last summer. She had to: it was her link with the 
universe. She seemed to find something in berry-picking that she didn’t 
often get in church. 

My wife’s mother, of similar New England stock, was the same way 
about berries. When she was ninety-two, but still spry, she said one 
August day: “I think Ill pick a few berries for sauce for supper. I 
know where there are a few late ones.” 

She picked them, but slipped and fell on some rocks and broke her 
back. When she was dying she said: “You'd better get a lot in the new 
part of the cemetery, over next to that blueberry patch where I used to 
pick.” 

We did. 


Picking berries and digging greens didn’t bring in enough money 
for the things I began to want. I tried every honest means of getting 
more, even prayer. And that was how I ran plump into my first doubt. 

When I was nine years old I wanted my mother to have a silk dress. 
It doesn’t sound like so much now, but at that time I might just as well 
have wished for the moon. Silk dresses were far beyond the reach of our 
family budget, for my father’s weekly wage, although he was a sample 
laster, the most skilled worker in the shoe factory, averaged throughout 
thirty years only twelve dollars, of which one tenth, a dollar and 
twenty cents, went regularly to the church. I now had three sisters, 
Pearl, Alta, and the newly arrived little Ruthie, so there were six to be 
fed, clothed and housed on ten dollars and eighty cents a week. How 
my parents got along on that, paid medical bills beside, and bought and 
paid for our house and land, is something we wonder about every time 
we children meet now. I suppose the answer is that they did it by not 
buying silk dresses. 
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But one of my aunts had a silk dress, and I thought my mother 
should have one. She worked hard, doing all the washing, mending, 
ironing, and baking, to say nothing of keeping the house clean. Of 
course Dad and we youngsters helped where we could. But if anyone 
ever deserved a silk dress to wear Sundays to church, my mother did. So 
I determined to get her one. 

- All the money I could earn digging dandelions, picking berries, and 
shoveling snow wasn’t much, and it all had to go toward buying my 
necessary shoes and clothes anyway. I would have to get Mother’s dress 
some other way. | 

Then I had a bright idea. The minister had recently preached a ser- 
mon on Faith, based on a text which said that whatsoever you prayed 
for in faith believing would be granted unto you. This was God’s prom- 
ise in the Bible. The sermon had made a great impression on me, and 
now I determined to get that silk dress for my mother by prayer in 
faith believing. 

I thought it over quite a while, figuring just how to go about it. 
I couldn’t expect just to get down on my knees and pray and then have 
the dress come floating down out of the sky. Of course, God could do 
that, for one of the Bible verses I had heard frequently was that with 
God all things were possible. But I finally worked out what seemed a 
better way. 

The cellar was my private retreat, the place where I could most likely 
count on being alone. My sisters seldom went there because they were 
scared of the dark corners and the spiders. At the light end of the 
cellar near the door was where I chopped wood to supply the ravenous 
wood-box upstairs behind the kitchen stove. I really liked the cellar: it 
was cool and quiet, and it smelled nice from the barrels of apples we kept 
there. It may seem strange, but in my boyish way I felt closer to God 
there somehow. I did quite a bit of my praying down there, even when I 
was chopping wood, for my beloved Bible said, “Pray without ceasing.” 
I couldn’t quite do that: I didn’t see how anybody could. But I prayed 
a lot for a nine-year-old boy. 

It was in the cellar that I staged the little prayer ceremony to get 
Mother the silk dress. I can remember the scene yet in every detail. It 
was all very serious to me. I decided to have something like an altar. Of 
course it wouldn’t be a real altar: that would be too Roman Catholic. 
We didn’t have an altar in our Baptist church, but we did have a com- 
munion table right below the pulpit. 

There was a little table in our cellar. We called it the wash bench, 
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for on Monday mornings early I lugged it upstairs to the kitchen to put 
the washtub on. 

Carefully I brushed the little table clean and set it behind the chim- 
ney where I could not be seen if anyone happened to come to the cellar 
door. Then I took a wooden ninepin; which I had previously carefully 
washed, and set it up exactly in the middle of the table. Making sure 
no one was in the vicinity, I knelt beside the little table right on the dirt 
floor of the cellar, closed my eyes, and prayed fervently to God to please 
change that wooden ninepin into solid gold so that I could sell it and 
buy my mother a silk dress. I prayed that prayer very earnestly again 
and again, and finally concluded very reverently, “For Jesus’ sake, Amen!” 

When I opened my eyes, the ninepin still looked the same in the dim 
light behind the chimney. I rose and took it to the cellar door for a more 
careful examination. As I lifted it, my heart sank, for it wasn’t heavy like 
gold. And when the outdoor light revealed it as the same scarred wooden 
ninepin with faded red paint around its neck, something very serious 
happened to me inside. I felt sick and lost and lonely. 

I sat down on the chopping-block and carefully thought over the 
whole thing. I had done the entire action in good faith and for what 
seemed to me a worthy object. I hadn’t asked for a single thing for my- 
self selfishly. But nothing had happened. Something was wrong some- 
where in the scheme of things. Then I felt a little foolish, and laughed 
out loud. 

The laugh surprised me when I heard it, for it didn’t sound like any 
laugh I had ever laughed before. It was sort of hard and nasty-sounding. 
I felt myself getting angry, and lifted my hand to ding the old ninepin 
down on the woodpile. But I checked myself in time. The ninepin wasn’t 
to blame, so I restored it to its old place on the secret shelf where I kept 
some of my private possessions. 

Later in the day Mother seemed to sense that something was wrong 
with me. I tried to keep it all from her, but at bedtime, as usual, I had 
to tell her. She was wise enough not to laugh at me, or even smile, and 
seemed really touched about the silk dress. She told me not to mind, 
and that some day I would grow up and earn money enough to buy her 
a wonderful silk dress, and her old brown woolen dress would do nicely 
for a long time yet. 

But I couldn’t let it go at that. The dress had been important to start 
with, but something else was more important now. What about prayer 
and faith and God’s promise? 

She tried to explain that God didn’t do things that way, but that 
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didn’t satisfy me, and when she saw I was really upset, she took me to 
the minister the next Sunday and asked him to have a talk with me. 

He was the old-fashioned type of clergyman, and wore a long black 
Prince Albert coat and high white collar with a narrow black string 
bow-tie. He was shocked that a nine-year-old boy should question God’s 
ways and tried to put me and my mother off by saying that when the 
boy grew up he would understand. But, although I was trembling at my 
own temerity, I stood my ground, insisting that I had done just what the 
Bible said, and I reminded him of his sermon on the subject. Finally 
he said: “God’s promises never fail. The trouble with you, young man, 
was that you didn’t have faith enough. You'll have to excuse me now, 
however, as it is the Lord’s Day and I’m busy.” 

On the way home I said to Mother: “So that’s the window they climb 
out of! If you get what you pray for, God has answered your prayer. 
If you don’t get it, they say your faith wasn’t great enough. Well, my 
faith was just as great as it could possibly be, and I was just terribly 
disappointed when that ninepin didn’t turn into gold. I guess you just 
have to work for what you want in this world.” 

I could see that Mother was disappointed in the minister and rather 
worried about me. She chose her words carefully. 

“Well, Charlie boy, you mustn’t lose faith in God. There are lots of 
things I don’t understand, and I wouldn’t wonder if there are a good 
many the minister doesn’t understand, either. When you grow up to be 
a minister yourself, perhaps you'll understand more. And meanwhile, 
what you just said about working for what you want is pretty good com- 
mon sense. After all, God helps those that help themselves. But don’t let — 
anything turn you from God and religion.” 

But a doubt about religion had entered my mind, and thereafter, 
although I was still a pious little soul, I did a lot more thinking for myself 
and took what that minister said with several grains of salt. Then was 
when I began branching out in my reading. And I always had more 
questions for my Sunday School teacher to answer than she had time to 
look up. 

A few months after the ninepin episode I made another discovery 
which was even more disturbing to my faith. 

We didn’t have much land at Walnut Street, about an eighth of an 
acre, house and all, but we made good use of it. Besides keeping a horse 
some of the time, a pig, and about fifty fowl (which we always called 
without respect to age or sex “the hens”), we had a cherry tree, several 
pear trees, a grape arbor, a strawberry bed, many flowers, and a good 
vegetable garden. We always raised peas, and usually had the earliest 
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green peas in the neighborhood, which found a ready market at fifty 
cents a peck. Every pod was precious, and one of the strict prohibitions 
was against picking and eating raw the tasty morsels. 

I can still remember clearly the occasion when I was crossing the 
garden and my mother called to me from the kitchen door. 

“Charlie, you know you're not allowed to eat those peas!” 

“But I didn’t touch ’em.” 

“Tut! tut! I saw you stoop down and pick a pod just now.” 

“T stooped down and picked up a stone to throw at that old tomcat 
that chases our hens.” 

“Now, Charlie, it’s even worse to lie than it is to steal. You come 
right in here.” 

Into the sacred front parlor she marched me and stood me directly 
in front of “The Ten Commandments,” which she had “worked” with 
her own hands in colored worsted yarns on perforated cardboard. It 
hung in an impressive gilt frame in a prominent part of the room. We 
children were punished by being made to stand before the “Law,” hands 
behind back, and read aloud the entire Decalogue, emphasizing espe- 
cially the commandment we had broken. So I knew what to do when 
Mother said: “Read ’em out good and loud, so’st I can hear you in the 
kitchen, and keep it up till I tell you you can stop. Bear down on the 
ones you broke.” 

I felt resentful, for I had neither stolen nor lied, and I felt hurt 
that Mother had not believed me, but I was well trained to obedience, 
so I read the Ten Commandments through aloud rather mechanically 
several times without putting much thought into the reading or the 
“bearing down.” After all, I had long since memorized the whole Twen- 
tieth of Exodus containing the longer form of the Decalogue, so this 
shorter form seemed pretty easy. I didn’t have to read it, or think of it, 
so my mind wandered. 

I wondered if the cat had got any of the hens. If I had thrown a 
stone and killed the cat, would I have had to bear down on “Thou shalt 
not kill?” Meanwhile, my mouth was still repeating the Decalogue, but 
suddenly I stopped, for I had noticed for the first time something rather 
important. 

From the kitchen, however, came the admonition: “Go right along, 
Charlie, don’t stop yet.” 

“But, Mother, it’s something awful! There isn’t any “Thou shalt not 
lie’ in the Ten Commandments!” 

She hurried right in, saying: “Why, of course there is: there must be.” 
Then, as she scanned the prohibitions carefully, she half whispered: 
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“Well, I never!” But soon she brightened up again and said: “It’s all 
right. There’s one there that says “Thou shalt not bear false witness 
against thy neighbor.’ That will cover it all right. That means “Thou 
shalt not lie.” Keep right on reading. You can’t skin out of your punish- 
ment this way. Go on till I tell you you can stop.” 

“Tl go on reading,” I said, “but I still don’t see what this has to do 
with the neighbors.” 

And as I continued my punitive recital I wondered why, if God said 
“Thou shalt not kill” and “Thou shalt not steal,” He didn’t come right 
out the same way and say “Thou shalt not lie.” I resolved to study my 
Bible even more carefully, especially the sections just before and after the 
Commandments. 

‘As I studied the Old Testament, I began to wonder if the reason there 
was no plain prohibition of lying in the Ten Commandments was per- 
haps that lying wasn’t considered much of a sin in those days. 

But the idea of the evolution of morality was a rather advanced concept 
for me then, conditioned as I was to the belief that the moral code was 
_ given once for all by God himself to inspired prophets of old who had 
passed it down verbatim in the Bible to us. I was beginning to get suspi- 
cious, however. 

I didn’t get the full confirmation of my suspicions until much later, 
when I went to theological seminary and read the Old Testament in the 
original Hebrew; but at nine years of age, in much mental tribulation, 
I was already an embryonic higher critic, commencing to question the 
sacred completeness of the Ten Commandments and the infallibility of 
the Bible. 


GHAP TER LEI 


HIGH SCHOOL AND SHOE FACTORY 


My eighth and last year at the Hildreth Grammar School was a 
little brighter than the others. For one thing, the study-subjects were 
more challenging. I suddenly discovered English composition. By this 
time I had acquired a large vocabulary from my voracious reading plus 
my conscientious continuation of Mother’s rule that I must not pass a 
word of whose exact meaning I was not sure. I now found that I had a 
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precious collection of materials for building essays and stories, and I 
reveled in the fun of putting words together to make sentences—‘“pe- 
riodic, compound, complex, and simple declarative.” I learned how prop- 
erly to combine sentences into paragraphs and paragraphs into “com- 
positions,” and felt the fierce thrill of creative writing, amateur and 
juvenile, to be sure, but thrilling just the same. 

About this time, too, I awakened to the fact that I was living in a 
part of the country made famous by masters of English composition who 
had lived near by. A little further down the “Poor Farm Road” past the 
berry pasture was a huge old house belonging to the Howe family—the 
family largely responsible for the settling of Marlboro in the mid-seven- 
teenth century. This old house was over the line into Sudbury, a scant 
four miles from our house, and to walk there and back was for years an 
occasional diversion in our family, especially as an appetizer before the 
Thanksgiving and Christmas dinners for the younger members and 
visiting cousins. I suspect Mother was responsible for the start of the 
custom which got the “young ones out from underfoot.” The Old Howe 
House was much like other old Marlboro and Sudbury houses until 
someone began “fixing it up” and hung up on one corner an old sign they 
found in the barn or somewhere. The sign had a faded picture of a horse 
which had once been red. When I woke up to the fact that here was the 
Red Horse Tavern made famous by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow in 
his Tales of a Wayside Inn, 1 walked down there oftener and even ven- 
tured inside. I remember that I was much disturbed when the old slave 
chamber was pointed out: I hadn’t been told in American History that 
slaves were kept in New England—nor that the godly Puritans had 
amassed fortunes sailing from New England ports to Africa for slaves 
they sold to the Southerners. 

On the nineteenth of April, Patriots’ Day, I used to ride my new (to 
me) bicycle past the Wayside Inn nine or ten miles further to Concord, 
where I not only stood reverently on “the rude bridge that arched the 
flood,” but visited Emerson’s old manse, the Alcott home, and the graves 
of the famous in Sleepy Hollow Cemetery. Thoreau was referred to by 
one of my older relatives as “that lazy tramp that peddled pencils and 
lived in a shack on Walden Pond,” but after I got hold of a copy of 
A Week on the Concord and Merrimac Rivers 1 was a Thoreau disciple 
for life. 

My cousin Johnnie Strattard, a year older than I, had a canoe he had 
bought secondhand for ten dollars, and we planned to launch it on 
the Assabet at the old swimming hole on Grampa Lincoln’s farm and 
head for the Concord River, which we knew was formed by the junction 
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of the Assabet and Sudbury rivers. It took considerable persuading of 
parents to get permission for the voyage, but Johnnie was already quite 
compelling with women, even when they were his mother and his aunt, 
and with blankets, fishing tackle, bread, and salt pork we got away one 
August noon. What with portaging the heavy canoe and its contents 
around several mills we were very tired and ravenously hungry by 
nightfall, so all our food was consumed that evening. We slept on rocks 
under the lean-to of the canoe. 

Johnnie had invited along a nine-year-old tow-headed German boy 
“because the kid never had any fun,” and it was lucky he was along, 
for the next morning when we wondered what we were going to have 
for breakfast, he found it for us. Scrambling up the bank, he came back 
with his hat and arms full of the golden coral mushroom. Johnnie and 
I looked at it rather dubiously, but the kid quickly made a little fire of 
sticks, put the mushrooms in the unwashed and fortunately still greasy 
frying pan, and soon a divine aroma dispelled our New England fungi- 
phobia. That was my introduction to edible mushrooms; and mycology 
and mycophagy have both been lifelong pleasure-sources for me. I never 
eat Clavaria formosa now without thinking gratefully of the little Ger- 
man boy. 

We lived the rest of the trip on pickerel we caught and green corn 
and potatoes we foraged from riverside farms. We got to the Concord 
River, but not to the Merrimac, for when we reached the place where the 
Assabet joined the Sudbury, Johnnie wisely decided we should go back 
up the latter stream which had its source not far from his home in 
Natick. I was tired, sunburned, and hungry enough to agree, and we 
managed to paddle upstream as far as Wayland before the river became 
practically impassable. We left the canoe carefully hidden, to be called 
for with a wagon later. 

What impressed me about that trip was that after portaging around 
a mill at Hudson we saw no towns and only a few scattered farmhouses 
all the way. We covered nearly fifty miles of wandering waterways 
through swampy wilderness inhabited almost entirely by small animals 
like muskrats, foxes, squirrels, and rabbits, by many birds of the larger 
sort—herons, shitepokes, owls, partridges, and pheasants—to say nothing 
of plenty of pickerel, perch, and bass, yet at no time were we more than 
twenty-five miles from Boston. When my sunburn healed and peeled 
I felt that I was a true disciple of Thoreau, a veteran of a week on | the 
Assabet and Sudbury, if not on the Concord and Merrimac. 

Another event that enlivened that last year of Hildreth and had con- 
siderable effect on me, a twelve-year-old boy, was the sinking of the 
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battleship Maine and the outbreak of the Spanish-American War. It 
wasn’t much of a war as wars go nowadays, for it was all over by mid- 
July, only four months after the sinking of the Maine, but it much 
surprised me to see real soldiers marching down Main Street and entrain- 
ing for Cuba. I had taken it for granted that wars were past history and 
that people were getting too civilized to fight any more wars. Evidently 
civilization was something not yet quite achieved. That Spanish-American 
War was responsible, in a way, for my one excursion into the realm of 
music. With a dollar and a half I had saved from blueberry money I 
bought a violin and one piece of sheet music, the then popular “Goodbye, 
Dolly Gray.” 

For weeks I tried to master the instrument and learn to play that 
simple air, but was much relieved when the armistice was signed and I 
could put the violin away in the closet without feeling that I was un- 
patriotic. My family and the neighbors were more relieved than I. Some- 
times I wonder if that sad experience with the fiddle had anything to do 
psychologically with the fact that I am tone deaf, just as some persons 
are color blind. To listen to a symphony concert or attend an opera is 
sheer torture to me: I simply endure as long as I can what seems to me 
a terrible cacophony, and then find some excuse for leaving the vicinity. 

But what did most to brighten the eighth grade was the news about 
the new high school building. There had always been nine grades in 
grammar school and four in high, but it was suddenly decided by the 
school board that henceforth there would be only eight years in grammar 
but five in high. What had been the ninth grade would become the “sub- 
Freshman” year, preceding the regular four years of high school. So we 
would be in high school a year sooner than we had thought and in a 
brand-new building. 

The Hildreth teachers impressed us with the fact that all the other 
grammar schools—Washington, Pleasant, and Bigelow—would also be 
in with us in one large sub-Freshman class, and we must uphold the 
honor of Hildreth by capturing our share and more of the highest marks. 
We responded so well that when the “promotion list” was read at the 
end of the year, Hildreth scholars took the first five places. My cousin 
Fred Potter and I had a friendly little contest within the larger one, both 
of us trying for first place. He beat me in mathematics, but I had a slight 
edge on him in English and history. The final figures amounted to a 
practical tie: his average in everything for the year was ninety-eight per 
cent and mine 98.125. I remember that our greatest feeling of satisfaction 
was over the fact that “those Potter boys,” sons of two shoe-factory work- 
ers, from the “east part” of town, corresponding to the wrong side of the 
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railroad tracks, had won out over the sons and daughters of the “west 
part,” where the wealthier and more socially prominent folks lived, the 
Unitarian Howes, Bigelows and Fryes. 

Our triumph was shortlived, for, after our first year in regular high 
school, we both had to quit school and go to work, he in a bank and I 
in the office of a shoe factory. Our families did not actually need what 
money we could pay for our “board and keep” out of our small earnings; 
that is, they could get along somehow if we stayed in school. But we 
felt that we should be helping out, for there was then a sort of tradition 
among working people that when a boy had reached the age of fourteen, 
it was time for him to go to work. I felt that I was lucky to have had so 
much schooling, anyway, for my father had had to quit school at the 
age of eight and go to work pegging shoes! 

With Fred in a bank and me in the office of a factory, we were step- 
ping up a bit socially, but we envied the fellows whose parents could 
afford to keep them in school until they were graduated in the Class of 
1903 at Marlboro High. We didn’t mind working so much as we did 
being shut out of the social life of the high school “clique.” But it is all 
right now: our exile is ended. Fred and I were actually invited for the 
first time to a reunion of the old class of 1903, the forty-fifth annual 
reunion, held in June, 1948. And we went, doggone it, we went, and had 
a good time. 

I would have made more money right out in the factory instead of 
at my “tony” white collar job in the office. They started you off at four 
dollars a week blacking edges if you were a boy or putting in laces if 
you were a girl. But in the office you only got three a week. And remem- 
ber that the hours were ten a day, six days a week. If you were under 
sixteen, they were supposed to let you off an hour early on Saturday, but 
they were very grumpy about it. By dint of considerable arguing, Father 
got Charlie Eager (pronounced Ayger) to raise my salary to three-fifty 
the second week, but Georgie Cuthbert, the fat head bookkeeper, who 
got the magnificent salary of fifteen a week, saw to it that I earned the 
extra fifty cents. I have always since been “leery” of pious fat men. Two 
office jokes about him remain in my memory. Part of his job was to take 
care of the shoe findings salesmen when Mr. Eager was away. When he 
led the way for one of them out into the factory, saying, “Walk this 
way, please,” the snappy drummer replied, “I couldn’t, Georgie, if I 
tried.” And when one of them asked Lizzie Howe, an old maid office 
clerk, “Is Georgie round?” she replied drily, “Wal, I guess he’s nearer 
round than square.” 

At the factory office I learned to work steadily at a desk for long 
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hours. At the time I resented that ten hours a day, six days a week grind, 
but I never could have ground out so many sermons, lectures, magazine 
articles, and books, as I have in the years since, had it not been for that. 
stern apprenticeship. 

Coincidental with my becoming assistant bookkeeper at the age of 
fourteen at four-fifty a week a few months later, I was also made a Sun- 
day School teacher. I had been in Mildred Wheeler’s class lately. She was 
tall and beautiful, and every boy in the class was in love with her, which 
helped out in the problem of discipline in class on Sundays, but led to 
bitter rivalries and fights during the week. She was smart enough to 
handle us, for besides teaching the class she took a full curriculum at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and was, I believe, the first of her 
sex to be graduated from that very difficult course. Her father, Gil 
Wheeler, ran a bicycle shop, and was the first man in Marlboro to have 
an automobile, and, for having my lesson every Sunday, I was the first 
lad in the class to have a ride in it. 

That very early automobile was almost the same as Grampa Lincoln’s 
best buggy, except that it had no “sharves,” as we called the shafts or 
thills between which the horse was harnessed. “No horse—no sharves, 
of course,” was my first remark to Gil. And my last, for Gil “let ’er out” 
and we whirled round the corner of Walnut and Vine in a cloud of 
dust with little Charlie holding on for dear life, speechless with fright. 
I am still somewhat allergic to automobiles, but I didn’t know why until 
I just recalled my first ride in one. Writing an autobiography appears to 
be in the nature of self-psychoanalysis. 

Mildred Wheeler was a “whiz in math” and handling adolescent 
boys, but she was not too familiar with Bible History, which was why, 
I suspect, she got the Sunday School superintendent to make me a teacher 
“to answer questions instead of asking them all the time.” He gave me 
a class of twelve boys averaging ten years of age. I had two main prob- 
lems with them. The class just filled two long wooden settees. At the 
opening exercises the boys faced one way, toward the platform. But for 
the lesson period, six boys faced six, with me on one side or the other. 
To make this possible, one settee’s back was hinged at both ends by an 
ingenious device. But when I had it turned halfway over, the boys who 
had been facing the platform, instead of going around the end properly, 
would dive under the turning back in imminent danger of fracturing a 
leg. It did no good to reprimand them: that was the fun they looked 
forward to every Sunday. 

The other problem was that they very inconsiderately asked me the 
same questions I hadn’t been able to get my own teachers to answer. 
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They were smart all right: one of them, a second cousin of mine, was a 
brigadier general in World War II. 

But those recurring questions, revived by my boys, got to troubling 
me again, and I knew in my heart that if I were ever to have peace of 
soul, I’'d have to get to college and theological seminary somehow. My 
baptism into church membership at the age of eleven hadn’t given me 
that peace of soul, for even as the minister said, “I now baptize thee, 
Charlie, in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost,” as the waters closed over my head, I was thinking I must ask 
him just what the Holy Ghost was anyway. 

So I went back to high school again and took up Latin. Mother was 
pleased: she had consented to my working in the office only as a tempo- 
rary measure until I could earn myself some decent clothes. And I dis- 
covered that I could now carry a heavy school schedule, making up 
somewhat for lost time, and still earn more after school and Saturdays 
and vacations than I had in the office. 

I got a part-time job at the Marlboro Daily Enterprise. Funny how 
I got that job. Some years before, when I was nine or ten, the Christian 
Endeavor Society had had a social at Editor Wilder’s house, a book 
 sacial. Everyone had to come representing a book, either in costume or 
wearing a clue, and there were other objects and drawings, enigmatically 
representing books, all over the house, upstairs and down. I was only in 
the Junior Christian Endeavor Society and was not supposed to attend, 
but I crashed the party, wearing a big red letter “T.” I intended that to 
represent Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter, which mother hadn’t let me read, 
but of which I had heard frequent mention by my elders, and I was 
surprised when so few guessed it. I had the time of my life, for I had 
read or heard of nearly every book there; and riddles and enigmas were 
my meat anyhow. Hadn’t I read the puzzle column of The Youth's Com- 
panion religiously ever since I was four years old? I was especially de- 
lighted to discover an old friend, Innocents Abroad, by Mark Twain, 
represented by a tall narrow capital A with two marks like quotation 
marks close beside it. 

I should have been pleased when Editor Wilder handed me a book 
for first prize, but there were two flies in the ointment. I heard one of 
the old maids present whispering to another, “The little bookworm had 
no right here anyway.” And I didn’t like the book, a huge, overornate, 
deeply embossed lavender copy of Celia Thaxter’s poems. 

But Editor Wilder remembered, and at fifteen I worked afternoons, 
Saturdays, and vacations on the Enterprise, everything from devil and 
typesetter to cub reporter. Some weeks I made over eight dollars. I even 
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forgave Mr. Wilder for Celia Thaxter. I especially liked running the 
“Barrel Simplex,” the forerunner of the linotype. Sometimes I regret 
having left the typesetting trade, now that linotypists are paid many 
times more than authors and editors. 

Traditionally, the cub reporter’s first story is somehow mangled in 
the composing room. A new sort of rural free delivery wagon was being 
tried out by the Marlboro Post Office and I was assigned to cover it. I 
told how it was underslung and with a center entrance like a milk- 
wagon, and how the driver was “protected from the weather by windows 
on all sides.” The composing room left out the “n,” and I never heard the 
last of the widows from my high school chums. 

On the newspaper job I learned much that wasn’t taught in high 
school. Editor Wilder taught me what makes news and how to recognize 
it, how to state the main point in the first sentence and then expand it 
with the details, but mostly he drummed into me to condense, condense, 
CONDENSE. 

I had less than two and a half years in high school altogether, but still 
I entered college the same fall as the graduates of my old Class of 1903. 
That came to pass because, in addition to my high school work and 
newspaper job, I began preaching on Sundays in school houses and small 
churches. I still have the document, signed by Rev. J. M. Wyman, attest- 
ing that at a meeting of the Marlboro Baptist Church in September, 
1903, I was licensed to preach at the age of seventeen. 


CHAPILERULY. 


THE “MINISTERIALY ‘AT BUCKNELE 


I had been preaching, if it may be called that, for a year or two 
before I was licensed. After all, is “leading Christian Endeavor,” with a 
talk on the assigned topic of the meeting, so very much different from 
conducting a service of worship with a sermon? My Sunday afternoon 
meetings in school houses in and around Marlboro and at such places as 
the Lyman School for Boys in Westboro gave me a taste of homiletic 
thrills. The audience response confirmed my growing conviction that I 
was really “called” to the ministry. 

But college and theological seminary meant seven long and expensive 
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years of study and preparation for that ministry, and I had no money, 
nor had my friends and relatives. It was even a question how my parents 
would get along without my “board money.” 

Nevertheless, I determined to make all possible efforts to get a theo- 
logical education, and saved every dollar and dime I could scrape up. 
I remember particularly a windfall which literally came my way when a 
howling blizzard gave me work shoveling snow for neighbors all one 
Saturday from early morning until late in the evening. When I finally 
crept up to my room at midnight, barely able to walk, I put the incredible 
sum of nine dollars into the little upper right-hand drawer of the old- 
fashioned bureau where I kept my secret hoard. 

But even that windfall made only thirty-five dollars, and the road 
ahead still looked long and hard. I feared I would be an old man by the 
time I got to college. If only there could be some sort of short cut! 

I got a crazy idea I could earn a lot of money writing a book. It was 
the same fantastic notion which has troubled me periodically ever since, 
but that first case was rather virulent and hit me hard. All that summer 
of 1903 I worked feverishly evenings and Saturday afternoons up in my 
hot little bedroom, using Palfrey’s History of New England for both 
research and seat elevation, alternately. I had learned shorthand and type- 
writing when I was fourteen by studying evenings with the high school 
“commercial” teacher, and now on a borrowed old Remington I turned 
out “R. K., An Historical Romance of King Philip’s War.” I thought Id 
try it out on a magazine first and, attracted by the walterscottish name 
of the monthly, sent about half of it to the editor of Waverley Magazine, 
who promptly accepted and printed it, sending me five copies of that 
issue in payment. 

My exhilaration at seeing my first-born all dressed up in print, and 
at knowing that now I could honestly claim to be a “published author,” 
was considerably tempered by the realization that this sort of thing 
wouldn’t get me to college. Novel writing evidently wasn’t the short cut 
I was looking for. 

Then suddenly a way opened. It seemed providential that I saw an 
announcement in a stray copy of The Watchman, a Baptist periodical, 
describing a theological seminary which had two different courses, one for 
college graduates and an “English” course for “those to whom circum- 
stances had denied the opportunity for a college education.” Besides, 
scholarships with financial aid were given to selected worthy students! 

I began packing right away. It didn’t matter that I had but sixty 
dollars, part of which must be spent for proper clothes. Wasn’t I going to 
get one of those “scholarships with financial aid”? It didn’t matter that 
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Crozer Theological Seminary was way off in Pennsylvania somewhere, 
while another good Baptist seminary was at Newton Center, Massachu- 
setts, less than twenty miles from my home. I was going to Crozer be- 
cause it had a course in theology for non-college men, and I couldn’t 
afford to go to college. Newton had a similar course, but I didn’t know 
it and didn’t even stop to find out. 

I think now that the hidden factor in my heading suddenly for 
Crozer was my seventeen-year-old restlessness. My mother was a Lincoln, 
and Lincoln-line males traditionally have two characteristics: they pos- 
sess large noses, and they take off for far places when seventeen or eight- 
een, if they haven’t already done so. And Crozer seemed a far place to 
me. Besides, my route would be through New York City. My mother 
made no fuss about my leaving home. Being a Lincoln woman, she under- 
stood; and being a Baptist, she approved of Crozer. 

There was quite a delegation of Christian Endeavorers at the station 
to see me off to Fall River, where I was to take the New York night boat, 
and they sang gospel hymns, ending with “God Be with You Till We 
Meet Again.” The last verse of that then comparatively new hymn ran: 


God be with you till we meet again!— 
Keep love’s banner floating o’er you, 

Smite death’s threat’ning wave before you; 
God be with you till we meet again! 


and it remains vividly in my memory because of two associations. The 
threat’ning wave—well, after all, I was going on the Fall River boat, and 
the ticket agent had solemnly told me that it was likely to be pretty rough 
around Point Judith. And love’s banner bothered me a bit: I wished the 
Christian Endeavor girls wouldn’t sing it quite so loudly, especially the 
two I had been going around with and the one who had been going 
around with me. I couldn’t very well kiss any one of them goodbye for 
fear of the others doing some smiting of their own. So all three did the 
smiting in letters later. I should have kissed every girl in the crowd, but 
I didn’t know very much then. And Point Judith wasn’t bad at all: 
I doubt if our Point Judiths are ever quite so bad as we expect—or hope. 

The outstanding memory about Crozer Theological Seminary is fried 
eggplant. I had never eaten or even heard of the stuff before, and we had 
it every meal for the two weeks I was there. It seems it was plentiful and 
cheap that fall. 

The admissions committee had a special session on my case and the 
great New Testament scholar and fine gentleman Dr. Alvah Hobart was 
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detailed to the task of easing me out of Crozer, which he did with con- 
siderable tact. It seems that the English course for non-college men was 
intended only for middle-aged men, usually married and already in some 
church, who had discovered that a “call to preach” was not a sufficient 
preparation in itself. But the faculty had neglected to make that point 
clear in the catalog and other advertising, and I could have demanded 
entrance. Dr. Hobart, however, gently pointed out that, after all, I was 
but seventeen, and had had but two and a half years of high school. What 
was to prevent my going back home, finishing high school, going through 
college, and then coming back to Crozer for my regular three years of 
theological study? 

Two things prevented my following his suggestion. One was pride: 
I simply could not go back to Marlboro and face the Christian Endeavor 
crowd. Death’s threatening wave was preferable to that. The other pre- 
venting factor was lack of money. I told Dr. Hobart about the second, 
but not the first. He sat for some time in thought, and then said: “I 
think you might be able to work your way through college, if you once 
got in, and I think you might possibly be matriculated with “conditions,” 
which means simply that you would be given a certain length of time 
to make up that back high school work. And there are scholarships and 
certain aid funds for ministerial students in college, provided you get high 
marks in all your studies. It will be a hard pull for you, and you won’t 
have any time to play. You may have to drop out for a year once or 
twice in order to earn some money. But I think I can get you into some 
college: after that, it will be very much up to you.” 

So for two weeks he worked on my case, personally paying for my 
eggplant, which I did not know about until long afterward. Meanwhile 
I. listened to delegations of loyal alumni from various colleges who 
invaded my little room at all hours of the day and night, each group 
loudly asserting that I would be seven kinds of a fool if I even considered 
going to any other college. Bucknell won out, with an assist from Dr. 
Hobart, not because it was the great baseball college of Christy Mathew- 
son fame, as its graduates had informed me repeatedly, stopping in disgust 
only when I convinced them finally that I had never heard of Mathew- 
son; but for the four reasons that tuition was low, board was cheap, it was 
a Baptist college, and Dr. Hobart had wangled from the Pennsylvania 
Baptist Education Society officials a promise of special consideration of 
my case. 

So I landed at Bucknell for the fall 1903 semester, three weeks late 
with only twenty dollars left in my pocket, but with a heart full of hope 
and a mind full of curiosity. I was conditioned, but not so much as I had 
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expected, for it appeared that standards were higher in Massachusetts 
high and “prep” schools. I had to attend several classes at Bucknell 
Academy while taking a full Freshman course in the college. That meant 
much study, and my study hours were greatly curtailed by the fact that 
I had to earn my way. 

I raked leaves on the college campus that fall until my hands were 
calloused and my back so sore that often I could not sleep at night. That 
paid twelve and a half cents an hour. Then I got work from Dr. Martin, 
the college librarian, who was redoing his house. The kalsomined walls 
were to be repainted and I removed the kalsomine by washing it off with 
a sponge soaked in a mixture of vinegar, ammonia, and water. My 
hardest task at Prof Martin’s, however, was taking up the heavy body 
Brussels carpet from the circular stairway, beating it clean in the yard, 
and then relaying it so that what had been “on the tread” would be “on 
the riser,” in order that the next ten years’ wear should come in another 
place. And I had to do it with the same tacks! But the job paid fifteen 
cents an hour, and Prof Martin would stand by and recite classical liter- 
ature from his well-stored memory. My best-paid job that Freshman year 
was at Mrs. Shorkley’s house in the spring when I actually got twenty 
cents an hour for spading, weeding, and raking the garden and doing odd 
jobs round the house. 

Besides, she had a daughter named Ruth, a junior in the college, who 
introduced me into the sacred circle of the Owls and Eagles, a group of 
mostly upperclassmen and women of the Lewisburg Baptist Church. 
Their friendly advice often saved me from the usual Freshman mistakes. 
They let me get hazed only just enough to take the worst edges off my 
bumptiousness. 

What saved my neck, financially, was an occasional small fee for 
preaching at little churches in towns not far from the college. Often I 
would walk five miles each way of a Sunday afternoon to Chillisquaque 
Creek where I would preach and then teach Sunday School, for which I 
would receive my dinner and the collection, which sometimes amounted 
to as much as three precious dollars. But the bounteous Pennsylvania 
Dutch dinner filled me up once a week anyway, and I was likely to find 
a parcel of sandwiches tucked into the green baize Boston drawstring 
bag in which I carried my Bible and the textbooks I had to study during 
the long walk. 

I never think of Squawky Creek now without recalling my first rebuff 
as a gospel messenger. The lesson was from the Sermon on the Mount, 
the resist-not-evil, turn-the-other-cheek section. After I had taught it very 
earnestly, with all the forceful illustrations I knew, I asked the class if 
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they understood the lesson. They all chorused yes, save one rangy barefoot 
girl about eleven, who looked me defiantly in the eye and said slowly 
and deliberately: “You done your best, mister, but I don’t take no slaps ~ 
off'n nobody.” 

It was fortunate that board was cheap in that rich farm country 
where Buffalo Creek emptied into the Susquehanna. Clubs of from twelve 
to twenty boys elected a steward who arranged with a housewife in 
Lewisburg to furnish dining-room, tableware, and service, and do the 
cooking of the food he bought. He got his board; she got a small sum 
per boy per week; and the cost of the food was prorated. The total cost 
per boy per week of twenty-one meals ranged from a dollar seventy-five to 
two fifty. The club I belonged to usually cost between two ten and two 
twenty and had excellent food, well cooked. Sometimes I could not afford 
that much money, and got along on crackers and milk or cocoa, with the 
help of an occasional box from home. It was hard, though, to keep secret 
the arrival of a box, and I sometimes got nothing of a home-baked cake 
but the crumbs. 

Going home Christmas that first year was utterly out of the question, 
although I had a terrific case of homesickness. The college on the hill was 
deserted. When a message came to President Harris from a good-sized 
church in Girardville, a town in the heart of Pennsylvania’s anthracite 
region, asking for a supply preacher to take the place for Christmas Sun- 
day of their suddenly resigned minister, there was no member of the 
faculty or the upper classes to send. I was the only “ministerial” available, 
so I got the job. 

The Sunday morning sermon—the first real sermon in a real church— 
was based on John 3:30, “He must increase, but I must decrease,” the 
words of John the Baptist referring to Jesus, spoken when John’s dis- 
ciples complained that people were leaving his preaching and flocking to 
Jesus. The burden of my message was the necessity of the subordination 
of the disciple to his master. In the evening I preached on the first verse 
of the Twenty-third Psalm, “The Lord is my shepherd: I shall not want.” 
It was an evangelistic sermon, emphasizing in sequence the words 
shepherd, Lord, my, and is, ending with an appeal to the unconverted 
that they make the Lord their shepherd immediately. Somewhat to my 
surprise there were several converts, and I was still more disconcerted 
later in the evening, as I was listening politely to my proud host’s new 
Victor with a thirty-inch horn, when a quartet of deacons entered and 
wanted to know if I would be interested in becoming the minister of the 
Girardville Baptist Church. Fortunately for both them and me, I had 
the sense to give them a polite refusal. 
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Those two sermons worked out so well that I used them again and 
again that year as other opportunities to preach occurred. Two other 
churches wanted to call me as pastor. One offered six hundred dollars a 
year and parsonage with a nice plump young Sunday School teacher 
thrown in as bride. At the other church, when I demurred on the ground 
that I wasn’t educated enough, and had six or seven more years of college 
and seminary ahead of me, the senior deacon, with real tears in his eyes, 
begged me: “Cast your lot in with us now, young brother, before them 
hired critics in the colleges spile your good Bible preaching!” I have 
several times since wondered if the old man hadn’t a great deal on his 
side of the argument. But he didn’t suspect that I was already an ama- 
teur higher critic. 

Although I had little or no time for extracurricular activities outside 
those which brought in the precious money, I did feel justified in attend- 
ing the meetings of the ministerial students. Indeed I felt obliged to at- 
tend after I was accepted by the Pennsylvania Baptist Education Society 
and began to receive their stipends regularly. But the meetings were very 
dull prayer and testimony exhibitions. When one of the upperclassmen 
proposed that we have a little doctrinal debate at each meeting and asked 
for suggestions as to suitable subjects, I was much relieved and proposed 
we debate the Virgin Birth. 

There was a tense moment, and I felt I had unwittingly committed 
some error. Perhaps a Freshman shouldn’t speak until called on: there 
were many foolish prohibitions for Freshmen. Or it might be that sex 
subjects were taboo. But when the Senior spoke again it was apparent that 
my mistake had been in the field of theology, for he said: “That subject 
is not debatable among Christians, for the Virgin Birth of Our Lord is 
prophesied in the Old Testament, related in the New Testament as an 
historical fact, and is one of the cardinal doctrines of the Christian faith.” 

Freshman or not, I couldn’t let that go by, and replied: “May I submit, 
sir, that the subject is highly debatable, and has been often debated since 
the early church fathers, that the alleged Virgin Birth prophecies in the 
Old Testament are recognized by the best scholars to have reference to 
events of the time when they were written, that the New Testament 
passages in Matthew and Luke, commonly called the infancy narratives, 
were probably later additions, since the earliest gospel writer, Mark, knew 
nothing of any Virgin Birth; neither did Paul, nor John, nor Jesus him- 
self. As for its being a cardinal doctrine of the Christian faith, that’s 
exactly what we ought to debate.” 

Before I was halfway through my little maiden speech, several of the 
fellows began to clap, and by the time I had finished, they were stamping 
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loudly on the floor, and shouting, “Fight! Fight! Fight!” There is noth- 
ing a college group likes better than a good scrap, physical or verbal, 
and other students, hearing the shouts, came running to the scene. A 
fight among the ministerials was too good to be true. 

The Senior tried to dismiss the subject, and the alarmed president of 
the ministerial association tried to dismiss the meeting, but the crowd 
wouldn’t let them. We argued for more than an hour. Other upperclass- 
men got into the debate: it wouldn’t do to let a Freshie trim a Senior. 
But I held my ground, for I knew my Bible as well as any of them, and I 
knew the subject, both sides of it. Most of the fellows seemed to think 
that I had the better of the argument, but I was dubbed “The Unitarian” 
for months after that, an appellation I strongly resented, claiming to be 
as good a Baptist as any man in the college. At the next meeting of the 
ministerial association, it was announced that the officers had decided to 
have no debates at the meetings, and soon no one was attending but 
the officers. 

When I debated the same subject exactly twenty years later against 
Dr. John Roach Straton in Carnegie Hall in New York City, I won with 
the same arguments. And by then I was a Unitarian, and proud of it. 

At the end of my Freshman year, when I got home to Marlboro, people 
and things seemed very strangely shrunken. They had changed so. But 
my folks said it was I who had changed. At college the fellows had made 
fun of my “Bawston” accent and called me “Pottah” in derision of my 
r-less lingo. But at home that June my old friends quietly told me I had 
better drop that affected way of rolling my r’s. People were saying that 
college had made Charlie Potter stuck-up. I wasn’t rolling them, I re- 
torted: I was simply pronouncing them for the first time in my life. 

That fall I met the champion r-dropper of America, William Herbert 
Perry Faunce, president of Brown University, affectionately known by 
the students as “Yaws Yaws Faunce,” because he prefixed every answer 
by saying “Yaws, yaws, I’m suah mattahs will soon be bettah.” And things 
were better usually whenever Dr. Faunce had a chance. 

My Sophomore year was spent at Brown largely because Mother 
wanted me nearer home, after having worried about me all during that 
Freshman year, in spite of my being a Lincoln. I told her that the Lewis- 
burg people had been very kind to me and that she needn’t have worried 
at all. But it was the Lewisburg people’s being kind to me that was 
causing her concern: she didn’t want a Pennsylvania Dutch girl for a 
daughter-in-law, she said. 

The minister at our Marlboro Baptist Church joined Mother in urging 
that I go to Brown, as he had, and wrote a letter to his friend, Dr. Faunce, 
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which certainly opened doors for me in Providence. When I arrived, I 
was surprised to find myself visited and taken places by leading Brun- 
onians, upperclassmen and even faculty members. Dr. Faunce had handed 
Pastor Wyman’s overenthusiastic letter to the head of his own fraternity, 
Delta Upsilon, and I was rushed, pledged, and thoroughly initiated be- 
fore I knew what it was all about. 

Pastor Wyman meant well, but what a Herculean task he set me to 
live up to that letter! I knew I couldn’t matriculate in Brown as a Sopho- 
more: I would do well to get in at all. But the way the examiner stretched 
my slim credits was a caution: he must have been advised to be generous. 
I had had three months of French at Bucknell, but was given credit for — 
two years. In most of my classes, my mates had much better experience 
with the subject. I was part Freshman and part Sophomore, and unhappy 
with both. I was really quite concerned about my status, and wondered 
how I could get even passing marks what with the necessity of earning 
my expenses, much higher than at Bucknell. Then I got a break. 

English was the most important thing on the curriculum at Brown. 
Every student had to take “Freshman English” and pass it if he expected 
to be graduated from Brown. There were always upperclassmen in the 
Freshman classrooms taking it for the third and fourth time. Dr. Faunce 
insisted that every Brown graduate should prove he could write clear 
and undefiled English, and the head of the large staff of English instruc- 
tors, Lindsay Todd Damon, left no verb unturned to accomplish that 
result. A theme a day was required, and if Monday’s theme was not up 
to the very high standard, it had to be done over. Some students were 
always three or four themes behind. Harvard had been traditionally the 
college providing the stiffest course in English, but Brown under Damon 
had an even harder course. . 

Periodically, the entire Freshman class, plus Sophomores, Juniors, and 
Seniors who had previously failed the course, had to attend a lecture by 
Damon. At the first such lecture in the fall of 1904, he gave the usual 
introductory scare talk about how stiff the course was going to be and how 
hard we'd have to work. Then he pointed dramatically to the clock and 
asked: “If I should say, ‘Fix that clock on the wall,’ what would I really 
mean?” 

Three hundred loud voices, shouting, “Repair it,” drowned out what 
I said, so I repeated it: “Fasten it.” My solo note after the loud chorus 
sounded ludicrous by contrast, so they all laughed, except Damon, who 
said sternly: “Who said that?” I stood up and confessed that I had. 

“What’s your name?” 

nbotter; C,Biy'sir?’ 
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“Then the entire class, with the exception of Potter, C. F., will spend 
this evening in the company of Noah Webster’s famous masterpiece, con- 
centrating on the sixth chapter. Class dismissed.” 

The marking system then at Brown was, in descending ratio, A, B, 
C, D: D was failure, C barely passing, B good, A very good. Only 
“sreasy grinds” got A’s with any frequency. There were two other marks, 
I and H; I meant incomplete, and you had a chance to raise it if you got 
a high mark the next term; H meant honor, for exceptionally good work. 
In English, H’s were especially rare, perhaps five or six for the whole 
college during the year. 

Underclassmen couldn’t live at the Delta Upsilon frat house: there 
wasn’t room. But at the end of the first term I was invited to evening 
dinner and found a huge piece of pie beside my plate. When I asked 
what it was all about, the fellows said: “Oh, don’t play cute and inno- 
cent, now. What did you get for term mark in English?” 

Now, perhaps because I hadn’t paid attention when we had been 
informed, I actually didn’t know the meaning of H, but thought since 
there was a descending ratio from A, H must be very low indeed. So I 
replied: “I’m ashamed to say I only got an H, but perhaps Damon will 
give me a chance to do better next term.” 

They thought I was being smartly and humorously modest, and they 
liked it. One said: “Now fix your teeth in that pie, Potter, C. F.” 

“Mother’s the one who should have the pie,” I said, and told them the 
rule she had laid down for me as a child. 


I paid part of my expenses at Brown by preaching at a little chapel 
called the Corliss Heights Baptist Church. And, trading on the fact that 
I had worked in a shoe factory, I overcame John Mulvey’s prejudice 
against the boys from “Brown’s College” and persuaded him to give me 
a Saturday job at his Westminster Street shoe emporium. For working 
from one o’clock until eleven, with a half hour out for supper, I got at 
first a dollar and a half, then, when he reluctantly admitted I could sell 
shoes, two dollars. My supper was a ten cent bowl of “whistleberries” at 
a beanery over on Weybosset Street. 

Try as I might, I knew I could not make de grade financially at 
Brown. Expenses were twice as high as at Bucknell, and the sources of 
income commensurate with outgo were monopolized by an inner circle. 
Scholarships were much harder to get, and paid less. I managed to get 
through the one year by working very hard and borrowing a little money, 
but it took me all summer to recover my health, depleted by overwork, 
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loss of sleep, and city life. In the fall I gladly headed west to Bucknell 
again for my junior year. 

But Brown did a lot for me. Faunce’s chapel talks were marvels of 
pure prose, inspiring and beautiful, and, best of all, liberal in theology. 
He was the Fosdick of that era. Indeed, he had come to Brown from the 
pastorate of the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church of New York to which 
Fosdick later went, which became the Park Avenue Baptist and is now 
the Riverside Church. (The present incumbent, Dr. McCracken, is a fine 
hard-working orthodox preacher, but is not in the true succession of the 
brilliant liberal Baptists who preceded him.) 

It was worth going to Brown to get acquainted with the Delta U’s, 
many of them now eminent. Brown chapter sorely misses the Charles 
Evans Hugheses, father and son, now gone on. Norm Case, twice Gov- 
ernor of Rhode Island since, was among those with whom I was initiated 
into the fraternity. The Sophs left us way out in a field at River Point, 

bound hand and foot, our money confiscated, and took the last trolley 
back to the frat house. When they got there, Norm and I were sitting on 
the frat steps waiting for them. It was the mystery of initiation week, 
but the answer was simple. 

I had worked my hands free before the Sophs were out of sight, and 
soon untied Norm. In the cuff of one trouser I had a dollar bill which 
the hazers missed. By luck a “Special” trolley came along after the last 
scheduled one. And we didn’t stop for a snack downtown as the Sophs 
did. | 

Dr. Faunce had mentioned Harnack a couple of times in his chapel 
talks, the great liberal German church historian, and when I returned 
to Bucknell I had with me a copy of his great work, then recently pub- 
lished, Das Wesen des Christentums, literally, the Essence of Christianity, 
but the English translation was entitled What Is Christianity? 

I went by boat from Boston to Philadelphia this time, and read that 
translation through on board, absolutely fascinated by Harnack’s liberal 
theology. We went through a storm and I saw “threat-ning waves” forty 
feet high which treated our coastwise steamer very roughly, but I was 
not seasick, was one of only three passengers who showed up for all 
meals, and—read Harnack all the way. Theology must be a good antidote 
for seasickness. When I got to Bucknell, I sent to Germany for a copy of 
the book in German, hunted up a Lewisburg Lutheran preacher who 
knew both theology and theological German, and learned much from 
him that winter. 

That year and the next, as upperclassman at Bucknell, were two of the 
happiest in my life. The financial pressure lessened, for I was made a sort 
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of assistant in the English Department, correcting Freshman themes at 
seventy-five cents an hour. My “supplies” as preacher increased in number 
and remuneration, and my income from scholarships was enlarged. 

Like practically all colleges and even theological seminaries of the time, 
Bucknell’s course in public speaking was a farce, in spite of the excellent 
vocal music courses in the Music School. If you studied “voice” at Buck- 
nell, you were learning to sing. You went down to the girls’ part of the 
college, the Institute, for lessons, and the fellows would chant at you in 
a mocking treble: 


Tootaty toot, tootaty toot, 
We are the girls of the Institute! 


The elocution course in the college proper, optional even for minis- 
terials, and taught by the tag-end of the faculty or some graduate student, 
laid more emphasis on gesture than on voice. Anatomy, diaphragm, and 
breathing, as affecting delivery and expression, were seldom mentioned. 
How to place your feet or your hands was more important than how to 
place your voice. 

At Brown, where the public speaking course was almost as bad, Delta 
Upsilon fraternity had developed a private system to train us to think 
and speak on our feet. Every undergraduate member of the frat had to 
speak several times a year before the rest of us on a subject given him as 
he rose to his feet, and was subject to merciless criticism thereafter. Poor 
stammering Harris Barbour was the goat night after night, but eventu- 
ally won the coveted Brown gold medal for oratory. 

At Bucknell a similar extracurricular process of training undergrad- 
uates was used in the Demosthenian club, a sort of non-secret local fra- 
ternity. As a member of D. U., I was not eligible to join the Demies, but 
I met them on the field of battle, so to speak, finding one or more of them 
among my worthy and respected opponents in elimination tryouts for 
debates and oratory frays. 

I made the team for the famous Bucknell-Cornell debate on the pop- 
ular election of United States senators, and learned much which was of 
help later in my Carnegie Hall debates, especially how to breathe in a 
dress suit. And winning the Junior Class Oratory prize against strong 
Demie opposition surprised everybody, including myself. 

At the beginning of my Senior year, having worked off all my condi- 
tions and finding the regular Senior arts course largely a duplication of 
my own previous private reading, I signed up for the “stiff course,” well 
named in both senses, for it was a difficult pre-medical course for doctors- 
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to-be and consisted of the dissection of human cadavers, commonly called 
stiffs in college. 

The medical students tried to make me sick, by tricks known to their 
guild since the days of Hippocrates, but I already knew that man is 
physically an animal and resembles his evolutionary cousins in his hams, 
steaks and liver. Even the sight of the “pigskin” slippers they wore, made 
from the tanned backskin of the cadavers, failed in emetic intention. 

My real trouble was with the Pennsylvania Baptist Education Society 
directors, who hauled me on the carpet to explain what a divinity student 
was doing among the medics. I gambled on their sense of humor, and, 
after explaining that my grades were higher than required in all my 
prescribed arts and divinity studies, told them that I considered the 
anatomy course in dissection especially important for ministers. When 
they asked why, I had their attention, so I gave my two carefully re- 
hearsed reasons. 

First, I said, I found that the levator labi superioris alaque nasi, or 
lifter of the upper lip and wing of the nose, commonly called the sneering 
muscle, is one of the smallest in the body, and thus evidently is intended 
to be used very little. Second, I have learned already that while there are 
four muscles for closing the mouth, there is only one for opening it. 
These two facts, I said, as I sat down, I consider excellent things for 
ministers to know. 

The inquisition dissolved in a gale of laughter and I went back to — 
the atmosphere of formaldehyde. 

Come Commencement, I met my Demies on the platform again. At 
Bucknell, the ten highest-ranking students of the graduating class are 
allowed to participate on Commencement Day in an oratorical contest 
for the Chaplain Kane prize, an appropriately engraved gold watch. 

My average rank in all studies for the four years was 95, so I got my 
B.A. degree with the coveted summa cum laude. I never did know 
whether “Bernie,” Clarence Bernhard, or I led the class. But Bernie was 
no orator: my real competition was among the Demies. We had to mem- 
orize our speeches, something I was never too good at with prose, and 
halfway through mine, I forgot a paragraph and had to improvise. But, 
using a preacher’s wiles, I turned on the volume and gestures and got 
away with it until I recalled the closing climax of my address. The fact 
that I spoke on “Atavisms in Religion” and used the cap and gown I was 
wearing (purposely mismanaging and stumbling over it) as an illustra- 
tion of the survival of troublesome vestigial relics from the past made a 
hit with the large audience. Their prolonged applause undoubtedly in- 
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fluenced the judges,’ for although several others made better speeches, 
I walked away with the Chaplain Kane watch. 

It is an interesting coincidental side note that as I am writing this 
chapter in the fall of 1950, I just opened my Delta Upsilon Quarterly and 
read that the sixty-ninth chapter of the fraternity will be installed in 
November at Bucknell. It consists of the fifty-one-year-old local Delta 
Sigma fraternity, formerly known as the Demosthenians. 


CH AP DERI, 


MY FIRST FUNERAL 


Of all the various ways by which I earned money to put myself 
through college, the most interesting and most profitable both financially 
and educationally was selling aluminum cooking utensils to housewives 
in their homes. Some fellows preferred to sell books, first-aid charts and 
outfits, or stereoscopic sets with pictures of the Holy Land. For some 
reason these three types of canvassing were deemed rather more genteel 
and fitting, especially for “ministerials,’ but, if I had to canvass (and 
no other occupation in summertime offered nearly as much income), 
then I preferred to sell something more useful: I could put more enthu- 
siasm and conviction into my sales talk. If you really believe in your 
“product,” and feel sure it will be appreciated and liked and used by 
your customer long after the magnetism of your dynamic personality has 
been forgotten, then you have no compunctions in going “all out” in 
your sales campaign.» 

The student salesman of aluminum would be assigned a territory 
and would find out who were the most influential women in the town. 
Selecting one of them as most likely to respond to his proposition, he 
would request the use of her kitchen and adjacent rooms for a demon- 
stration of the then new and novel ware. He promised to show how 
“even a man” could cook rice or tomatoes in an open saucepan, instead of 
a double-boiler, without stirring and yet without burning them. Then he 
would deliberately allow the tomatoes to continue cooking after all water 
had evaporated and until they had burned black on the bottom of the pan. 
As every woman knew, that would ruin the ordinary tin or “agate” 
enameled pan of that day. But he promised to restore the aluminum 
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saucepan to its pristine beauty by the use of water only. By this time, the 
woman was sufficiently intrigued usually to give her assent not only to 
his proposed demonstration in her kitchen but to his further request that 
she invite her special friends to the free show. If she was still a bit re- 
luctant, he could frequently get her support by offering to provide free 
refreshments for the ladies, including biscuits of his own baking or 
griddle cakes cooked without greasing the magic aluminum griddle. 

I was by no means a star salesman—some fellows did so well at it 
that they left college when they found they were making three times as 
much money as their professors—but I did earn enough to continue in 
college, and some years later in an early pastorate when twenty-one dollars 
a week wasn’t enough to support my family of five I reverted surreptiti- 
ously to my old occupation by taking territory near by during my summer 
vacation. 

As a matter of fact, and importance, I really think that my experience 
selling aluminum utensils to women in their homes was of as much value 
in preparing me for my ministerial work as any course I had in college 
or theological seminary. I learned the kinds of women there are and 
the various approaches to be tried on each until the proper method of 
interesting her is discovered. What more important thing can a young 
minister learn, especially when his work in a church brings him into 
much more contact with women than with men? I am sure that my 
pastoral calls in later years were vastly more effective in selling religion 
and the church to the women of the town because of my considerable 
experience in selling saucepans. I have known several ministers, two of 
them in New York City, whose ministerial careers were either ruined or 
considerably hampered because they did not know how to make a grace- 
ful exit from the homes of lonely and amorous women. We aluminum 
salesmen were trained to “do a Joseph” in such situations and without 
leaving a garment behind. But we took pride in doing even better, and 
sometimes sold a pot to Mrs. Potiphar without compromising our dignity. 

As I say, this sort of canvassing was very educational, both in itself 
and by its related experiences. For it was when I was selling aluminum 
cooking utensils in the sleepy little town of Medfield, Massachusetts, that 
I conducted my first funeral. 

I have been a “marryin’ and buryin’ parson” for many years now, and 
some of my funerals have been bizarre, to say the least, like the recent 
obsequies for Dan O’Brien, the King of the Hoboes, but that first funeral 
was so unusual in all its details that it remains clear in my memory as 
the strangest of all. 

One hot August noon in Medfield, after a fairly successful forenoon, 
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I was enjoying the green corn at my country boarding house dinner when 
the doorbell rang. The landlady answered it and came back to say to me: 
“The undertaker wants you!” 

It was such a specter-at-the-feast announcement that the whole table 
of summer boarders laughed. I hurried from the merriment to find on 
the doorstep a character from Dickens—a gaunt parody of an undertaker 
dressed in a silk hat, black string tie, frock coat, and even black cotton 
gloves. Years later I recognized him in the cartoons of the Prohibition era. 

Looking at me very doubtfully, he demanded: “Be you a minister of 
the gospel?” I wasn’t surprised at his query for I knew I looked even 
younger than my eighteen years, so I stammered: “Not yet, sir, I’m only 
studying for the ministry.” 

“Well, I guess you'll have to do,” he said, sourly. “All the reg’lar 
ministers are away on their vacations, but death don’t take no vacation. 
I’m all wore out traipsin’ round to find a parson, and while you ain’t 
exactly one, you’re the next thing to it. Finish your dinner,” he added, 
magnanimously, “but we can’t waste no time, on account it’s pritty hot 
weather.” 

My appetite had left me and I soon came out to find the hearse, or 
rather, the coffin-wagon, with the undertaker and his assistant perched on 
the high seat in front. I was a little relieved to find the conveyance other- 
wise empty. 

As I rode through the streets seated between the two lugubrious men 
of death, it occurred to me that I had not the slightest information about 
the deceased. I asked the undertaker about it. 

“Well,” he said, “I s’pose I orter tell you there’s two corpses—but one 
funeral will do for both of them. You see, we’re on our way to the state 
insane asylum. Two of the inmates has died, and accordin’ to law, if any 
relations request it, the institution has to pervide Christian burial, and 
I have the contrack. I can’t tell you nothin’ about ’em excep’ that they’re 
both old women.” I began to wish that the Medfield ministers had stag- 
gered their vacations. 

When we reached the asylum, I was taken through the women’s sec- 
tion where I had to pass between rows of iron-barred cells inhabited by 
grinning unfortunates whose sudden silence as I approached was followed 
by a barrage of screamed obscenities. My guide forgot his great hurry in 
his desire that I should miss none of the sights, for he plainly took delight 
in my embarrassment. Then he escorted me downstairs to what was 
called, by courtesy, “the morgue.” It was simply an unfurnished white- 
washed cellar. 

Side by side, supported on wooden carpenter’s horses, were two old- 
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fashioned diamond-shaped pine coffins of rough unpainted boards. Rude 
as they were, they nevertheless filled the room with the mystery of death. 
The coffin lids were off, and I stepped nearer and gazed, fascinated, at the 
faces of the two old women. They looked startlingly alike; each mouth 
was sunken over gums long toothless, which caused chin and nose to 
curve toward each other like the conventional pictures of witches. No 
cosmetic treatment had been attempted, and no embalming. I knew now 
why the undertaker had mentioned the hot weather. 

He took a common kitchen chair, the only article of furniture in the 
place, sat down and tilted it against the wall. Then he fished a cigar from 
one pocket and a newspaper from another, and said: “Well, sail in, bub.” 

It seems incredible, but those were his exact words. I remember them 
well, for the whole situation was so impossible that every detail fixed 
itself in my memory. As soon as I could get the words out, I protested: 
“But where are the mourners?” 

“Won't be no mourners. Them relations that requested Christian 
burial hain’t showed up, and prob’ly won’t. Never do.” He puffed at his 
cigar. “You jest go right ahead, sonny, and make it short and sweet.” 

I was shocked at his boorish levity and outraged by the mockery of 
the whole situation. If this was a “Christian burial,” I was sure that 
heathen ones were carried out with more respect for the proprieties. My 
indignation roused in me a fledgling professional pride. Young and inex- 
perienced I might be, but I was in that room as a representative of the 
Christian church, and this was a challenge. If there was nothing Chris- 
tian about the arrangements, I, at least, could be respectful and dignified 
in the presence of death. 

And suddenly it occurred to me that sometime, somewhere, these old 
women had loved and been loved. Perhaps, even now, some relatives who 
could not be present were sincerely mourning their passing and were glad 
that they had found peace at last. At least there had been two persons 
who had cared enough to ask for Christian burial. Well, the two poor 
old ladies should have it. | 

As I thus thought kindly of others, I forgot my own embarrassing 
position and all fear left me. In that moment I became a minister. Ordi- 
nation would wait on years of study, but I would begin my real minis- 
tering now. 

I had no little black morocco handbook of funeral services to fit all 
occasions. I didn’t even have a Bible with me. Never mind! I had a lot 
of Bible in my memory, thanks to Mother, and Lina, and my Sunday 
School years. 
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I began quoting the Twenty-third Psalm, the Fourteenth of John, 
and other appropriate Bible passages that I had memorized. “Yea, though 
I walk through the valley of the shadow of death I will fear no evil.” 
“Let not your heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid.” As the familiar 
verses gave me confidence, my young voice rang out loud and clear 
in that old cellar. 

I had forgotten my audience of one, but my eyes were drawn his way 
by a sudden thump when he brought his tilted chair down to its proper 
position. As I continued my improvised service, I saw him quietly fold 
up his newspaper and put it back in his pocket. Then he removed his 
cigar from his mouth and let it go out as he listened respectfully. 

When I said, “Let us pray,” he bowed his head, and at the end of 
my fervent prayer (which availeth much) he uttered a reverent “Amen.” 

As he was putting the covers on the coffins, he remarked: “Well, Rev- 
erend, we had a good service even if they wasn’t many here.” And when 
his assistant clumped down the steps to help carry out the coffins, the 
undertaker barked at him: “Take off your hat, you fool! Don’t you know 
nothin’?” 

At the cemetery we drove past the well-kept private lots and stone 
monuments to a far corner where the graves were marked only by 
wooden sticks—the Potter’s Field. A pile of raw yellow dirt revealed our 
destination. I could see but one grave and wondered where the other one 
was. But they lowered the second coffin on top of the first. Meeting my 
questioning glance, the undertaker said, half apologetically: “Saves a lot 
of diggin’ and nobody will know or care.” 

Then he picked up a handful of the yellow dirt, saying: “Go ahead 
with the committal, Reverend Potter. When you say ‘Ashes to ashes and 
dust to dust,’ I'll throw this dirt in.” 

“Wait a minute,” I said, “I have a better idea.” I walked to a near-by 
clump of yellow daisies, and picked a handful of them. 

“Use these instead of the dirt,’ I told him. “There should be some 
flowers at a funeral.” He gave me a strange look, but tossed the dirt 
aside and took the flowers. And at the proper time, he stooped and laid 
them carefully, even gently, in the grave. 

It helped a little. 

I received no fee or word of thanks for my services from the under- 
taker, the institution authorities, or the relatives, but I didn’t care. The 
money that I might have made selling saucepans that afternoon would 
have been devoted to my education anyway, and, hustle as I might, I 
couldn’t have earned enough to buy that much education. 


CHAPTER VI 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


It was evidently in the stars that I should go to Newton Theological 
Institution—the stars being the bright constellation of Newton men who 
passed in quick succession through the pulpit of the Marlboro Baptist 
Church during my youth and young manhood. Scott, Davis, Wyman, 
McCurdy and Foshay had ministries there averaging only slightly over 
three years each. This rapid turnover, quite disruptive of any steady 
growth in church membership and prosperity, was due largely to the 
“congregational polity,” whereby the congregation, rather than a bishop 
or presbytery, “hires and fires” the minister. That policy was well described 
by an old Baptist deacon’s wife as “them ministers that the congregation 
can stand can’t stand the congregation.” 

These five men were five different types of preachers, but they were 
all loyal and ardent Newton alumni, and when I was a boy I didn’t know 
there was any other Baptist seminary. Yet I was reluctant to go there 
when the time came to select my seminary, reluctant in spite of my early 
conditioning Newtonward. I thought it was too conservative. 

The reason for my thinking so had a peculiar origin. Newton, I found 
out later, was suspected by Massachusetts Baptist laymen of being a 
hotbed of what was called “the higher criticism,” a somewhat ambiguous 
term for the teachings of certain advanced scholars of England, France, 
Germany, and the United States who refused to take the Bible as literally 
and verbally true, and regarded it as a collection of ancient Hebrew, 
Aramaic, and Greek literature, accumulated through a dozen centuries, 
and containing both true and mistaken ideas. | 

But the Newton men who came to the Marlboro pulpit, well aware 
of the alleged heresy, were so careful to allay the fears of the laymen and 
so adept in the practice that I got the idea Newton was rather orthodox 
and old fogy. Most of these Baptist preachers had gone to college and 
seminary from country towns in the midwest and New England or, in 
recent years, from Nova Scotia and the maritime provinces, and while 
they learned enough modern theology and historical criticism of the Bible 
in the seminary to pass their examinations and get their degrees, they 
were too canny to preach it in their pulpits and thereby endanger their 
livelihood. One Marlboro minister, very popular there and in later larger 
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pastorates, frankly advised me in private thus: “If you want to get ahead 
and climb to the top in the Baptist ministry, forget what you learned in 
the seminary, and just preach interestingly what the people want to hear.” 

At the time of my graduation from Bucknell, my impression of the 
conservative character of Newton Theological Institution was so strong, 
and my personal trend of thought so much in the other direction, that my 
inclination was to go to Rochester or Chicago, Baptist seminaries known 
to teach very liberal theology. I even toyed a few days with the idea of 
going to the great undenominational Union Theological Seminary in 
New York City, which then and for some time afterward was liberal 
under such scholars as McGiffert and Rockwell, before it entered the 
penumbra of its present pessimistic Neo-Calvinism. 

I finally compromised, influenced doubtless by Mother’s wish to have 
me near home, and agreed to try out Newton for a year. If it proved too 
orthodox, I could transfer to a more liberal school for the rest of my 
professional studies. At the end of the year, something else happened, 
something which interrupted my seminary training for three years, but it 
was to Newton I eventually returned, and there I finished my course and 
got my degrees. 

That first year at Newton was a wonderful experience for me. I 
worked harder at actual study than I ever had before, but what made 
the year different was that I played for the first time in my life: I had 
never had time before. Relieved of financial pressure by a generous 
scholarship allowance and better supply fees for preaching, I could afford 
to take an hour or two off on three days a week and play tennis, baseball, 
football or take a long walk with congenial companions. In games, I was 
clumsy at first, and never became expert. As a boy, I had never been per- 
mitted to play ball with the other boys because they used “swear words.” 
Besides, if my chores and studies were done, there was always a younger 
sister to mind in the cradle or the carriage. So, strange as it may seem 
today, I slowly learned to play a little at the age of twenty-one in the 
autumn of 1907 in theological seminary. To my surprise—you can see 
how naive I was—I found that occasional recreation, far from encroaching 
on my study time, actually enabled me to make more rapid progress in 
my pursuit of knowledge. 

I found all the “higher criticism” I was looking for at Newton, and 
the tools to work with in that exacting field. In college I had had plenty 
of Greek, having made up the three high school “conditions” of Begin- 
ner’s Greek, Xenophon’s Anabasis, and Homer’s Iliad, to which I added 
a wonderful year of the Odyssey under old Prof Manatt at Brown, and 
three years of Thucydides, Herodotus, and Plato under “Jakie” Hamblin 
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at Bucknell, where also I had a concomitant year of New Testament 
Greek under Prof Phillips. So I was well equipped to profit by the inten- 
sive courses in the Greek text of the New Testament under Prof Ander- 
son. A great scholar, Anderson, but with absolutely no mercy on his 
students, and evidently no awareness of the fact that his students were 
taking several other courses besides his. He assigned daily lessons which 
required four hours of hard work to prepare. We revolted, much to his 
surprise, and he questioned our sincerity in entering the ministry. Then 
a couple of us who resented that implication really went to work on him. 
He gasped at our temerity in challenging his dictatorial methods and 
sputtered more when we told him he was supremely selfish and self- 
centered. But he made a humble apology to the entire class the next day 
and was thereafter much more considerate. 

An example of “Andy’s” thoroughness is the fact that we spent an 
entire term of three months on the twenty-four verses of the first chapter 
of Paul’s Letter to the Galatians. It was grinding work at times, but a 
great training in exact scholarship. I looked up not only the authorities 
to whom he referred us, who favored his interpretation of certain pas- 
sages, but also consulted the books by French, German, and English 
scholars with whom Andy violently disagreed. Sometimes I thought they 
had the better of the argument, and I told him so. His face would turn 
dull red, then purple, as we fought the point out, for it seems that it had 
been the custom at Newton, especially among the first-year men, to take 
down in their note books verbatim his dictation and give it back to him 
in recitations and examinations. 

Prof Brown taught us Hebrew. He led the Old Testament faction at 
Newton while Andy led the New, and there was much polite skirmish- 
ing as to precedence and relative importance. Both men had vision de- 
fects. One of Brown’s eyes turned in and forever looked at his nose. 
One of Andy’s turned out abruptly and scanned the side of the room. 
The rivalry of the two departments of Bible Study was epitomized at 
Newton for several generations by the legend told to every first-year man. 
It seems that Brownie and Andy once met on the campus in a narrow 
path through the snow on one of the rare occasions when Andy was out 
of doors. They collided, both being quite absent-minded. Said Andy, 
angrily: “Why the hell don’t you look where you're going?” Whereupon 
the Old Testament department retorted with equal vehemence: “Why 
the hell don’t you go where you're looking?” The relish of the anecdote 
was the fact that neither pious gentleman had ever been known to use 
even a slightly naughty word. 

Hebrew was hard, no doubt about that. We labored over waw-con- 
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secutives and daghesh lenes and fortes. The language seemed to be mostly 
nouns and verbs, with few adjectives and adverbs. Almost no words for 
abstract qualities. No case-endings to memorize, to be sure, but before 
you have translated a page you wish there were. The reason Hebrew is so 
much harder to learn than Latin or Greek or even Sanskrit is the fact 
that the English language has practically no words derived from it. It is 
confusing enough to find the first page of Genesis at the back of the 
Hebrew Bible and to read from right to left of the line instead of from 
left to right, but it is downright frustrating to attempt to puzzle out the 
meaning of sentences in which the words are, from our point-of-view, 
completely out of any rational order. It took some time to get used to the 
fact that in Genesis 2:18 “And-said-God not-good being-of-man to-sep- 
aration-his” was the original form of the beautiful line in the Christian 
wedding ceremony: “And God said, It is not good for man to be alone.” 

With words thus scattered around in the Hebrew, the English Old 
Testament made a poor “pony” and the boys who had thought Hebrew 
would be easy because they could “trot” it out with a few tips from old 
King James were sadly disillusioned. Their ponies didn’t even place. And 
since in that day at Newton you couldn’t get your B.D. without Hebrew, 
some boys left the track altogether. Those of us who stayed by Brownie 
got very sympathetic help, but it certainly was a stiff course. What gave 
me a jolt was the discovery that the King James version of the Old Tes- 
tament might be beautiful poetry and prose, but was as inaccurate a trans- 
lation as was ever sold to a trusting public. The salty, vivid, rough, 
Rabelaisian Hebrew text has been expurgated, polished, refined, and 
smothered with euphemisms. Careless translations abound. 

Ask any Jewish scholar what he thinks of the King James translation 
and he may smilingly point out to you that eleven different Hebrew 
words are indiscriminately rendered “wine” whereas one of the words 
means fresh-pressed grape juice, another fermented wine, a third strong 
liquor, and still another actually is the word for cakes of raisins. Some 
wrong renderings are more dangerous. In the Ten Commandments, for 
instance, the Hebrew has no “Thou shalt not kill,” for the word rendered 
“kill” has in the original Hebrew no such meaning. The command is 
“Thou shalt not commit murder,” and there are many kinds of killing 
which are not murder. Since the whole corpus of Mosaic law is filled with 
minute specifications for the prescribed ritualistic killing of animals as 
sacrifices, the translation in Exodus 20:13 and Deuteronomy 5:17 of the 
Hebrew word ratsach as “kill” is utterly ridiculous. 

The Hebrew alphabet of twenty-two letters is all consonants, and the 
vowels, represented by tiny dots and dashes under the line of consonants, 
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were not written into the Hebrew Bible manuscripts until the time of 
the Massoretic scholars, which was not earlier than the fifth century aD. 
and the task was perhaps not completed until Rabbi Aaron ben Asher in 
the tenth century a.p. established the vowel points of the Hebrew Bibles 
used today in Christian seminaries. It is, therefore, obvious that any 
claim to Bible infallibility can be made only by someone blissfully ignor- 
ant of the facts. Modern scholarly study of the Old Testament reveals 
many passages where the official vowel points do not make sense, whereas 
slightly changed points clarify obscure places. Still further, Hebrew con- 
sonants often vary so slightly as to be easily confused. Daleth and Resh, 
for instance, our D and R, are identical save for a slight projection on the 
Daleth, hardly noticeable. The same is true of Beth and Kaph, our B 
and K. This slight projection is the tittle referred to by Jesus in Matthew 
5:18 where he says: “Till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle 
shall in no wise pass from the law, till all be fulfilled.” The jot refers to 
the tiny Hebrew letter Yodh, our Y, which in Hebrew print resembles in 
size and shape our apostrophe (’). In spite of Jesus’ optimistic prophecy, 
jots and tittles have certainly not been as fixed in the written law, at 
least, as he hoped. 

All these textual discrepancies, unknown by the layman and also by 
the average preacher, are quite destructive of any theory of verbal inspira- 
tion, so strongly insisted upon by the orthodox, and I examined them 
all carefully, storing them up squirrel-like, but not knowing that they 
were the smooth stones with which I should later slay Goliath Straton in 
New York. 

You may be sure, too, that as soon as I grew sufficiently familiar with 
the Hebrew language to understand and love it for its stern loyalty to 
truth as the writers understood the facts of life, I made careful search as 
to the exact meaning of that commandment about bearing false witness, 
for allegedly breaking which I had been punished by my mother when I 
was nine years old. Thirteen years had passed since I had stood before the 
framed Ten Commandments wondering why, if God meant “Thou shalt 
not lie,” He didn’t come right out and say so instead of that roundabout 
“Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor.” 

Careful examination of that verse, Exodus 20:16, in the Hebrew, and 
- comparison with its parallel in Deuteronomy 5:20 (the chapter from 
which the Catholics take their slightly different Ten Commandments) 
and checking both against the Septuagint (the Greek Old Testament) 
revealed that the verse simply forbids bringing a false witness to testify 
falsely against one’s neighbor: in other words, it prohibits perjury by 
proxy. In the Ten Commandments there is no prohibition of lying in 
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general, whether you take the version of Exodus 20 or the one in Deuter- 
onomy 5. Moffatt’s translation is good: “You shall not give false evidence 
against a fellow-countryman.” It would be nearer the Hebrew if he had. 
written: “You shall not offer false evidence, etc.” 

If I had wondered as a boy why God didn’t tell Moses to include in 
the Ten Commandments one against lying, and had gone on to wonder 
further if perhaps lying hadn’t yet, in Moses’ time, gotten to be considered _ 
a sin, I was given another jolt when I found that, even at Newton, the — 
idea that Moses had had anything to do with the Ten Commandments of 
Exodus 20 and Deuteronomy 5 was looked on as rather naive. It was 
admitted that he may have given a primitive decalogue to his followers, 
but if so, that set of ten words was more like the one in Exodus 34, which 
had commandments about observing feasts, about dedicating the first- 
born of all living things to God, and forbade the seething (boiling) of a 
kid in its mother’s milk. The Ten Commandments of Deuteronomy 5 
were composed or compiled by the author of the Deuteronomic Code of 
621 B.c., six centuries after Moses had died. The Ten Commandments 
of Exodus 20 are a much later version, dating from about 450 z.c. 

But there was another code, known to scholars as the Holiness Code, 
found in Leviticus, chapters 17 to 26, which dates between the other two, 
about 550 s.c. It is literally a sin and a shame that it wasn’t adopted by 
Christianity instead of the ones we know, for it is ethically and morally 
much better. It contains all that the others do, but on a higher level. 
For instance, it condemns other sex sins than adultery, which was really a 
property sin rather than a personal one. Besides, it comes right out against 
lying. Leviticus 19:11 says: “Ye shall not steal, neither deal falsely, neither 
lie one to another.” 

I stated a while back that Hebrew proved the nemesis of some students 
at Newton. Lest I be unfair to the New Testament department, I should 
credit it also with discouraging other candidates for the Bachelor of 
Divinity degree. At Newton I found several Delta U’s, among them a 
fine chap who was a Senior when I was a mongrel Freshomore at Brown. 
Here he was, entering Newton in the same class with me, and, lo and 
behold, “Chipsie” Wood proved to be a son of Newton’s president, Dr. 
Nathan E. Wood. When I twitted him fraternally about the “soft snap” 
he had, with his dad as prexy to pull him through, he smiled ruefully, 
saying: “You'll change your mind, Pottie, after you get to know my old 
man.” 

For all Chipsie’s alleged pull with the faculty, he was an early casualty. 
Every B.D. candidate had to pass Andy’s New Testament course, and 
one requisite of that course was the completion, to Andy’s satisfaction, of 
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a “Harmony of the Gospels,” a task compared with which any one of 
the Labors of Hercules was an infantile amusement. To reconcile the 
four canonical gospel accounts with one another is an impossibility, as 
all would-be harmonizers have discovered, from the second century 
attempt by Tatian with his Diatessaron, which the church refused to 
accept except in Syria, down through the centuries until today. In our 
own day Stevens, Burton, Burgess, and Goodspeed, usually working in 
teams of two owing to the difficulty of the task, have published alleged 
harmonies, but have usually apologized for the use of the word, admitting 
that all they could do was to present more or less parallel arrangements 
of the similar passages. In Stevens and Burton’s 1893 edition they state 
frankly in the preface: “We have made no attempt to harmonize what is 
not harmonious, but simply to exhibit the facts.” In other words they 
were forced in all honesty to let the printed page show the many dis- 
crepancies along with the agreements. 

In the recently published (1950) harmony by F. W. Crofts, The Four 
Gospels in One Story, he admits that “an absolutely accurate harmony is 
impossible.” There are “contradictions between details”; the teachings of 
the four writers differ; “no one can be sure of the exact order” of the 
events because that order varies in different gospels, and no one can tell 
whether or not similar episodes are separate incidents or merely differing 
accounts of the same incident. 

Just as a sample of the difficulties with which we first-year theologues 
were confronted, note that the very familiar saying of Jesus: “He that 
findeth his life shall lose it; and he that loseth his life for my sake shall 
find it,” occurs six times in the gospels in slightly varied versions, and 
the gospel writers have severally located it in four different historical 
settings! 

It wouldn’t do, either, simply to take Stevens and Burton and copy 
their arrangement, for Andy didn’t agree with it. Those who got by 
worked out a sort of compromise system, inserting Andy’s variations on 
Stevens and Burton. 

But Chipsie Wood was a perfectionist: no makeshifts or compromises 
for him. In his room in the president’s house he showed me the huge 
cardboard chart on which he was trying to reconcile Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John. He had given each evangelist a column, in which he had 
listed each episode or saying or parable or miracle in the order in which 
that writer had recorded them. Then Chipsie had drawn lines connecting, 
we'll say, Matthew’s story of the cleansing of the Temple with Mark’s 
and Luke’s accounts. All three of them place that event on Monday of 
Passion Week, the last week of Jesus’ life. But John locates it in the early 
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ministry of Jesus, immediately after the first miracle, the turning of 
water into wine. So, was John wrong in his placing of the event, or are 
Stevens and Burton correct in assuming that there were two almost 
identical cleansings of the Temple? That was a simple problem for the 
harmonist compared with others. Were there two mass feedings, one of 
five thousand and another of four thousand, as Matthew and Mark tell, 
or was there but the five thousand episode, as Luke and John record? 

The chart labored over for many weeks by the president’s son was a 
huge cobweb when he showed it to me, and he was exhausted and dis- 
gusted. He quit the ministry and has been a successful librarian for over 
forty years. His father left the presidency of Newton at the same time and 
returned to the pulpit. Chipsie said he quit the ministry because he didn’t 
have the brains to be a minister. But it wasn’t brains that he lacked: he 
had more mental ability and intellectal acumen than his father or his 
brother, then a preacher and later president of a Fundamentalist “Bible 
College.” Chipsie just couldn’t compromise and preach half truths that 
he only half believed. He said to me rather ruefully and with a sigh that 
night as we stood looking at the tangled lines of the chart: “Well, Pottie, 
if Matthew, Mark, Luke and John didn’t know what Jesus said and did, 
well enough to agree on it, I’m sure I don’t, and I’m not going to fake 
it, not to please anybody.” 

As for myself, I had no thought of leaving the ministry just because 
the gospel accounts could not be harmonized. I did my best to arrange 
them in as harmonious parallels as possible, and let it go at that. I had 
become aware of the principal gospel discrepancies in my Sunday School 
days, long before I ever entered the ministry, and had accepted and dis- 
counted the fact of inaccuracies in Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John along 
with many others in the Bible. My repeated discoveries later of errors in 
the scriptures and in Christian teaching, far from tending to make me 
quit the ministry in disgust, only increased my desire to preach—to tell 
people the truth about the Bible and lead them away from their petty 
literalism and orthodoxy to a more reasonable and intelligent liberal faith. 

- My most unforgettable character at Newton was old Dr. S. S. Curry, 
who for thirty-six years, from 1884 to 1919, was Professor of Elocution 
there, but never taught it. What he taught was Expression, if you please, 
which is something quite different. And since, as he told us several 
thousand times, “Impression must precede, transcend, and determine 
Expression,” he taught us Impression, also its companions Imagination, 
Drama, Pantomime, Breathing, and Laughing. 

His “chair” at Newton was a settee; he really taught us Life as It 
Might Be. He was sixty that fall of 1907 when I first met him, over six 
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feet tall, in black frock coat or gray cutaway and with luxuriant bushy 
beard, but loping along like a great lion loose on the campus. In the 
classroom also he paced continually. 

Such a capacity for work I have seldom seen. At the same time that 
he was teaching at Newton he taught successively at Boston University, 
Harvard University, Yale Divinity School, Harvard Divinity School, 
Union Theological Seminary, besides summer sessions at the Universities 
of Minnesota, Chicago, and Washington, and Teachers College, Colum- 
bia. During that same period he was president and active teacher until 
1919 of the Boston School of Expression which he had founded in 1885. 
He was also for eighteen years librarian of the Boston Art Club and 
wrote five great books in the field of vocal, dramatic, and literary 
expression. 

He taught me to play, to breathe, and to laugh. And at long last, he 
taught me to speak effectively without effort before great audiences. 

I remember how chagrined I was when I found out he considered me 
a poor speaker—me, who had been a successful “boy preacher” at seven- 
teen and had won all the oratory prizes in college. He had me read a 
chapter of the Bible aloud to him while he stood at the end of the hall, 
then repeat a poem from memory, then give an impromptu five-minute 
speech. He shook his head sadly and said in his sweet rich Tennessee 
voice: “Ah don’t know yet what’s the matter with you, mah boy, but 
pretty near everything, I reckon. Worst of it is, you think you're such a 
damn good speaker.” Then he haw-hawed such a deep melodious hearty 
laugh that I found myself chiming in, for all my pride was so hurt. 
Then he stopped long enough to say: “You see, you don’t even know 
how to laugh! That self-conscious giggle isn’t a man-size laugh. Let’s 
go, boy! Follow me! Let loose and roar!” And he wouldn’t let me go 
until I was really roaring, as much from vexation as from the contagion 
of his hilarity. 

He let me rest a bit as he asked what I considered an unnecessary and 
irrelevant question: “How often do you play?” 

“Play what? ’'m no musician.” 

“Just play. Outdoor games. Gambol on the green.” 

“Now, Dr. Curry, I’m no kid. I’m almost twenty-two.” 

“I don’t believe, mah boy, you ever played when you were a kid. 
You're all tight, all bound up inside yourself.” 

He was examining me now, feeling my backbone, my throat, my 
chest, with those long sensitive fluttering fingers of his as he continued 
meditatively his devastating analysis: “Hmm. Just as I feared. Constric- 
tion back and front. You breathe with your shoulders, don’t even know 
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you've got a diaphragm. Getting stoop-shouldered at twenty-two. Prob- 
ably led your class in college, but lucky if you ever reach forty. My God, 
what have I done to deserve this fate, having to work on material like 
this! 

“Listen, mah boy. Listen hard and remember, and there may be some 
hope for you if you do what I say. First, any fool can work, but it takes 
a wise man to play. Second, practice laughing every day, and as often as 
you can. That shouldn’t be too hard: there’s plenty to laugh at in any 
theological seminary, especially us faculty chaps. Haw Haw—” And he 
was off again, accompanied rather well by surprised Potter. Then he 
explained his faith in laughing. | 

“When you laugh heartily you have to use your diaphragm and that 
helps you to breathe right. Study yourself while laughing and you'll find 
it takes you right where you live. Discover your diaphragm and develop 
it until you’re proud of that big strong muscle. You'll be surprised at 
what you can do with it. I travel in all sorts of weather and I haven’t had 
a cold in forty years. Why? Because I use my diaphragm and laugh the 
incipient cold away. Even after one gets started you can laugh it off in 
half an hour. Whatever comes, disease or worry, and they usually come 
together, the varmints—whatever comes to you that isn’t right, laugh 
it off. | 

“And, most important for preachers, your diaphragm is the natural 
springboard for your voice. Joseph Jefferson on the stage could talk in 
conversational tones to a little boy on his knee and without raising his 
voice be heard clearly by three thousand people, because he kept plenty 
of breath in his lungs and used his diaphragm—like a great bass drum.” 

Sixteen years later in Carnegie Hall, Dr. Straton shouted himself 
hoarse and was hardly heard in the upper galleries, whereas, thanks to 
Dr. Curry, I spoke easily and was heard clearly. 

Dr. Curry gave us the queerest assignments; some of the fellows 
thought the old boy was crazy. We had to go out in the country, find 
a cow, get it to low and “watch where the low starts.” Make a dog bark 
and describe exactly what happens. In each case we must note the great 
activity in the animal’s flanks and the openness of the tone passages, 
shown by the swollen throat and widely extended jaws. 

“Balloonists tell us, boys, that of all earth sounds the ones best heard 
in the higher altitudes are the barking of dogs and the lowing of cows. 
Draw your own inferences.” 

Dr. Curry felt more optimistic in later years about my chances of 
becoming a good speaker. I took all the work I could with him at New- 
ton and went in to Boston to his school for special work. He wanted me 
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to teach some of his summer classes, but I could not arrange it. One of 
the highest compliments I ever received was shortly after the fine old 
gentleman died on Christmas Eve in his seventy-fifth year. A represen- 
tative of the board of his school asked me if I would consider succeeding 
Dr. Curry as President. By that time I was in a New York City pastorate 
and in no position to return to Boston. 

A few of Dr. Curry’s many aphorisms and epigrams have stayed with 
me to help through the years. 

“Don’t say everything on the subject: say only the things that need 
to be said.” 

“True expression isn’t expressing the juice out of a lemon: it’s the 
natural expression of leaves on a tree.” 

“Monotony is the death of expression, and there are fifty kinds of 
monotony.” 

“Pay less attention to your clapper, more to your bell.” 

“Read the Bible in the pulpit as if you were reading to a blind boy 
a letter from his mother, and as if you were his brother and the letter 
were for you both.” 


CHAP DE Ravel 


FIRST. PARISH: DOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
BAPTIST—1908-1910 


I had plenty of chance to use my diaphragm in Dover, New Hamp- 
shire, my first real pastorate, for the Calvin Baptist Church had, many 
years before, donated part of its grounds to the Boston and Maine Rail- 
road in a spirit of public cooperation in order to induce the railroad to 
go through the town. Four trains went through or stopped during the 
Sunday morning service period, and since the tracks were within six 
feet of the church building, the roar of trains, the clang of bells, the 
shrieking of whistles, and the hissing of air-brakes gave the preacher 
real competition. 

The chain of circumstances which led me to settle at Dover before 
completing my seminary course—perhaps unwisely—had several ap- 
parently unrelated links. Their concatenation was very interesting—to 
me at least, at the time, and even more now that I look back and see 
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that various influences were shaping my course, some of them then un- 
known to me. 

Soon after entering Newton I was getting good “supply dates” in 
spite of rather strenuous competition. The number of Baptist churches 
needing temporary preachers within range of the seminary was limited, 
and there were sixty students who needed the money and the experience. 
I wasn’t getting as much money as Richeson, to be sure, the second-year 
man who bragged how much he was paid at Newton Upper Falls and 
later at Hyannis, but I was doing all right at Jamestown. The weekly trip 
down to Newport, Rhode Island, by train, and then by boat, often in 
stormy winter weather, across Narragansett Bay to Conanicut Island, 
then an overnight stay at the island’s only hotel, and a Sunday morning 
hike over sandy roads to the little Jamestown Baptist Church, partway 
across the island—all this was rather strenuous. But I liked it: it was 
a weekly trip to another world, fresh, clean, and simple. There were two 
sisters in their teens who ran the church: one played the organ and 
trained the choir; the other managed the Sunday School. 

I preached my best sermons and tried out all the new tricks—homi- 
letic, hermeneutic, propaedeutic, and diaphragmatic—that I had been 
learning at Newton, but they were a patient, long-suffering people, 
inured to student preachers’ vagaries. They said they liked me because I 
told stories in the pulpit and made pastoral calls until the last boat left. 
The church doubled in size in three months. Each of the two parochial 
sisters privately told me what a fine minister’s wife the other sister would 
make, but said that she herself was too fond of a good time to settle 
down to such an existence. I solemnly agreed with both about both state- 
ments. That let me out, for I had other ideas on the subject. 

One Saturday in February, 1908, just as I was about to leave for James- 
town, Lord John sent for me in some haste. We called him Lord John 
because his first name was John and his last name, his demeanor, and his 
language were all English. White-haired, straight as a ramrod in posture 
and character, he had been teaching homiletics at Newton since three 
years before I was born. When a call came in for a supply preacher at 
a church which paid a good-sized fee, Lord John, if he didn’t decide 
that Professor John Mahan English should preach there himself just to 
keep in practice and also to survey the prospects in that vineyard for one 
of next June’s graduates, would assign the plum to some Senior who 
had been particularly receptive to the admonitions and teachings of the 
Department of Homiletics. The habitat of the little animals known as 
“teacher’s pets” extends from kindergarten, through grammar school, 
and way on up. 
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So I wondered what Lord John wanted with me. He was somewhat 
agitated, for his cheeks were even ruddier than usual. It seems that one 
of the older men who had been scheduled to preach in Dover, New 
Hampshire, “on the morrow, has suddenly and rather mysteriously been 
taken ill, and a diligent search has failed to find any Senior or Middler 
available, and” (here his voice rose in indignation) “the demned deacons 
informed me three weeks ago in a circumlocutory but definite sort of way 
that they wouldn’t have me again.” Then Lord John looked at me as if 
appraising me for the first time and said: “Rumors have reached me 
from the hinterland that you can preach. The source is usually trust- 
worthy, so I am giving you the chance. Can and will you go?” 

I gave a quick affirmative, for I knew about Dover. Several Seniors 
were pulling wires to get a call there, or even a chance to be “stated 
supply” for a few weeks. It was an honor for a first-year man to be asked 
to preach one Sunday. Jamestown would have to take any substitute I 
sent, for that was the arrangement I had with them. Forehanded me, for 
once! I knew just the fellow to send, my classmate Holt, from Oklahoma, 
a sort of protégé of mine, although three years older. He was tall, skinny, 
with a high-pitched voice and a high-strung nervous disposition. Three 
things he wanted most awfully, it was soon apparent. One was a pulpit, 
almost any pulpit, but no church wanted to hear him a second time. 
Another was Boston culture: that was why he came East. The third thing 
he wanted will appear later. 

I piloted him around Boston, of which he was somewhat “skeery.” 
He had never seen the ocean, so I took him to Revere Beach, and bought 
him his first steamed clams. He looked at them, poked at the black necks 
with his fork very gingerly, and said: “Say, old man, what’s the cultured 
way to eat these here critters?” He watched and imitated me and said at 
_ the close of the meal: “I’ve just figgered what that little birdbath of warm 
butter is for, pardner: it’s to wash the dirty things off in!” 

Delighted at the chance, Holt went to Jamestown, and they liked him! 
They had never seen anything like him. Jamestown gave him plenty of 
seafood, of which he grew fond. Jamestown interested and amused him, 
and vice versa. Later, when I left there, he took over, and, at graduation 
from Newton, was immediately ordained there and was their pastor 
until he met the third thing he wanted. She was not one of the two 
sisters of Jamestown, but was one of two other sisters much more in the 
money and, unfortunately, in the limelight. 

My train crawled into Dover through a snowstorm late Saturday 
evening and hissed to a stop with the station on one side and the Calvin 
Baptist Church on the other. I wallowed to a near-by cheap hotel. The 
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next morning the sun shone on deep drifts of dazzling white. I could see 
from my hotel window across the tracks that someone was valiantly 
attacking the drifts on the wide and long sidewalks before and leading 
to the church and parish house. Hastily dressing and eating a quick but 
hearty breakfast, I donned my long overcoat over my ministerial Prince 
Albert, buckled on my overshoes, and pulled on the old cap I always 
carried in my suitcase. 

The tall Swede wielding the snowshovel looked at me suspiciously 
when I plowed my way across the street straight to him and asked if he 
had another shovel. I saw he was really in need of help, but was wonder- 
ing what I would charge, so I turned on my best smile and said: “This 
is a church, ain’t it, and this is Sunday, ain’t it? So I don’t charge 
nothin’, see? Where’s that shovel?” 

He hustled inside the church vestibule and brought the tool, explaining 
that the fellow who had promised to help him hadn’t showed up yet and 
he sure would appreciate any help, “even if you don’t last long,” he 
muttered under his breath. But I was already at work wth my old Marl- 
boro block-it-out technique which makes every motion count and uses 
the legs and back to save the arms and shoulders. He was taller and 
stronger but depended too much on bull strength. He had a head start 
on his half of the walk, but I passed him just before we reached the end 
of the main sidewalk. Then we did the entrance paths more slowly. 

When he saw, glancing at his big turnip-like railroad watch, that we 
were going to make it all right, he called a rest halt and said: “You're 
a smart young feller, why don’t you come to church this morning? Good 
pews to rest in after your hard work, and a good sermon. Young minister 
has been preaching here two-three Sundays now, and he’s real good. 
Time he was showing up now. When he does, I’ll introduce you to him. 
He likes young people.” He kept right on talking until we finished 
shoveling, and then I told him: “Never mind the introduction to the 
parson, I'll go in just to please you, but if the sermon’s dry, I warn you 
Pll skip.” 

He pressed a half dollar in my hand, whispering: “Put that in the 
collection, son, when I come round with the plate. ’m going to put the 
finishing touches on the entrance steps with a broom now.” 

I went quietly in and up the side aisle to the minister’s room where I 
found an anxious deacon waiting. I had seen another one outside looking 
up and down the street, but had no trouble avoiding him, the rig I 
had on. 

People told me afterward that Gus Anderson, the faithful sexton, 
treasurer, and church trustee, turned white and nearly fainted when I rose 
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from behind the pulpit for the opening doxology. I know he turned very 
red when he and the other three ushers came up with the collection for 
me to bless and I dropped his half dollar into the plate he was holding. 

Discarding the discourse I had prepared and had expected to polish up 
that morning in the hotel, I gave them instead the old increase-decrease 
Girardville sermon from memory with a few impromptu additions. I 
stood at one side of the pulpit and used no notes. ‘The snow-shoveling had 
warmed up my diaphragm and it was working so well that when an 
old B & M engine came up outside in the middle of the sermon and 
began that terrible clangor and cacophony, I did not “cease speaking and 
wait until the noise subsides” as the deacon had instructed me, adding 
that the congregation was used to it and would understand the pause. 
Instead, I filled my lungs, retained a good part of the air, lifted and locked 
my diaphragm, 4 la Curry, and kept right on with my sermon. I nearly 
lost my reserve breath and my composure as the faces before me began 
registering surprise, then smiled and turned toward each other. The 
people could hear the preacher above the engine! 

During the Sunday School hour which followed the morning service, 
I noticed from the corner of my eye, as I was teaching the “minister’s 
class,” that the deacons were having a meeting in the minister’s room 
near the pulpit, so I was not too surprised when they asked me to join 
them there a little later. Increase-decrease had done it again, it seemed, 
with some help from the weather and the railroad. I should have known 
better: that sermon was always getting me into trouble. 

Would I “look favorably” upon a call to the pastorate of the Dover 
church if the congregation in business meeting assembled should extend 
me one? That is the way it was usually put as a feeler and to prevent 
embarrassment for the church in case the minister should decline the call. 
If I said I would look favorably upon a call, it was tantamount to saying 
I would accept if called. And if thereafter the church did not call me, 
the embarrassment would be mine. 

I was not trapped by these four good but crafty old deacons, for I 
knew all about the feints, thrusts, and parries of this preliminary fencing. 
The Homiletics Department had not prepared me, for that coaching was 
reserved for Seniors, the only ones supposed to be exposed to clever dea- 
cons playing Protestant puss-in-the-corner. But upperclassmen in “bull 
sessions” lasting long after midnight gladly share their hard-won experi- 
ential knowledge with first-year men, and every class in seminary con- 
tains older preachers who are veterans of several pastorates and can give 
the youngsters more practical and up-to-date information than the pro- 
fessors themselves. Besides, young as I was, I had known all the details 
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of the “hiring and firing” of six successive ministers by the Marlboro 
Baptist congregation of which I was a member. The deacons or the pulpit 
committee members are supposed to reveal nothing of the scouting and 
skirmishing, the propositions and counter-propositions, that precede the 
actual call and acceptance, but it’s a poor Ladies Aid Society that doesn’t 
have the very latest developments reported at every meeting. 

So I knew the whole process, and acted accordingly. In the first place 
I secured a tactical advantage by reminding the deacons that I was not 
a candidate for this pulpit or any other; I had come merely as a supply, 
and a hastily substituted one at that. And I broke the tension by saying 
that if I had been candidating, I would have worn my very best tie. They 
smiled at that, but a little wanly, for the remark revealed that I knew that 
ministers had lost calls by candidating in neckties of which some well- 
to-do or otherwise influential parishioner did not approve. Further, I 
informed them that I had not yet finished my first year in seminary and 
had two to go after that. 

They brushed that aside by saying that I knew enough for them 
already and anyone who could drown out a B & M engine didn’t need 
any more training in preaching. But there were two important qualifica- 
tions which were necessary, they said, and which they weren’t sure I had. 
Owing to the brevity of our acquaintance, and because they were in a 
hurry to get a minister, they would have to come right out and ask. 
Was I ordained and had I a wife? They had never yet had a minister 
who wasn’t already ordained and married. 

This was all so sudden. I would need time to consider. (I must watch 
my words now.) So I said: “Well, gentlemen, I’ll say this much. If the 
church should decide to give me a call, a unanimous call, and I should 
consider it seriously, and decide favorably, I’m sure that you would 
find the Baptist churches of this district willing to send delegates 
to an ordaining council right here in your own commodious church 
edifice. Furthermore, gentlemen, if the church should give me a unani- 
mous call, and I should accept it, I think I can find a wife. One further 
stipulation I must make, however. If these pleasant suppositions we are 
making today should happen to come true, both the ordination and the 
wedding will have to wait until I have completed at least this seminary 
Wear, 

It would be easier to find the wife than they suspected, and it was to 
be harder to get ordained than I suspected. 

You see, I was already secretly engaged to be married, but we hadn’t 
planned to do so until I finished seminary. What would she think about 
hurrying things up this way? I was already depending much on her 
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judgment and needed to discuss the entire matter with her very thor- 
oughly. 

She was certainly not the conventional type of “minister’s wife,” yet 
she seemed to have a strange attraction for ministerial students. Before 
I met her she had several in her group of admirers: in fact it was through 
one of them that I met her. 

Rev. Charles R. Powers was the Marlboro Baptist minister who built 
the new church in the late 1880's, raising the money largely by his per- 
sonal efforts. I remember that my parents were always indignant that a 
certain faction in the church so maneuvered as to force him to leave that 
they might get a more stylish preacher to match the new church. Mr. 
Powers thereafter had a couple of small mission churches in and near 
Boston, and then had to make his living selling life insurance. Father 
and I both let him write small policies for us. 

At the first of these mission churches in a poor section there came 
stamping into an evening meeting a rough young fellow with a baseball 
bat in one hand and leading a bulldog with the other, and with the 
avowed intention of breaking up the meeting. Instead, he was converted, 
became Mr. Powers’ protégé and went through Colgate College on his 
way to the ministry. In the late summer of 1907 after my graduation from 
Bucknell I met him at Mr. Powers’ home and we decided to go to New- 
ton together and be roommates. Fortunately, we got a fine suite of three 
rooms in Farwell Hall—a large living room or study which we shared, 
and a private bedroom for each. 

According to time-honored college custom we decorated our rooms 
with photographs of the girls we knew, and we both knew many. In his 
collection I noticed one in particular, and remarked that she looked like 
a very bright young lady. 

“Looks like! She not only looks like, she is.” And in proof of his 
assertion he fished in several pockets until he found a card on which the 
girl had written a limerick about him: 


There is a young fellow named Hermann 
Who can teach both Latin and German 
But, strange to relate, 

His ambition, to date, 

Is to write a most excellent sermon. 


I expressed a desire to meet the clever damsel some time, and he 
promised to arrange it, but I didn’t expect him to, and was much sur- 
prised to receive an invitation from a Dorchester, Massachusetts, address. 
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She had a girl friend and it would be a foursome if I would accept. 
Would I! Promptly I sent a card: 


Thy charming invite 

For next Thursday night 
Thine truly 

Doth duly 

Accept with delight. 


Thine truly didn’t know what he was getting into. For some reason 
Hermann had decided, after only a few days’ roommating, that I needed 
to be cut down to size, which was probably true. He told the girls that he 
was going to bring out with him a fresh young classmate of his whom 
they were to put in his place by embarrassing him in every way known 
to clever young women. They apparently fell in with his plan for my 
social hazing, but decided between themselves that they didn’t know 
whether or not the stranger needed such treatment, but that Hermann 
himself had it coming to him for planning such a trick. 

Which of us was more puzzled that evening, my roommate or I, 
would be difficult to judge. Both girls devoted themselves to me the 
entire evening, feeding me the candy he had brought and the refresh- 
ments they had prepared, asking my opinion on every subject, putting 
cushions at my back, fetching me cool drinks, but utterly ignoring him. 
I caught on that it was an “act” of some kind and played up to it, but 
knew not what was behind it all. 

The next Thursday evening I went to Dorchester again—alone. I 
found that the young limerick lady, Miss Clara Cook, was an active mem- 
ber and leader of the young people in the second of Mr. Powers’ mission 
churches and a special chum of his youngest daughter, Jessie, whose 
photograph was in my collection. And because this Miss Jessie was also 
a special chum of my sister Pearl (they called each other Twinnie because 
they had been born in Marlboro just fifteen minutes apart) I felt ac- 
quainted with Miss Cook right away and determined to make the chain 
complete by becoming her special chum, if I could, and as soon as I could. 

I didn’t make bad time. We met in late September and agreed one 
beautiful October day while we were on the top of Big Blue near the 
observatory that we were engaged. We kept it secret for some time. I had 
reason during the early winter to suspect someone suspected, however. 
Returning to the dormitory late one night, I unlocked my bedroom and 
was met by an overpowering odor of Limburger cheese. It was hours 
before I got the pasty mess cleaned up. Dabs were everywhere in the 
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room, even among my ties. When I got into bed, the smell was stronger, 
and I found the stuff smeared on the pillow under the pillow slip. In the 
morning the perfume was even worse when the steam came on: I had 
forgotten to look between the pipes of the radiator. 

The next day Richeson, the second year man, smilingly asked me if 
I had found anything wrong in my room last night. “Naow, don’t you get 
angry, Brothah Pottah,” he said in his soft Southern drawl, “Ah wasn’t in 
youah room mahself. Mattah of fact, ah avenged you. Youah room is 
direckly undah mine, and ah knew you were out foh the evening, but 
ah heard someone moving around. Befoah that, ah had heard a noise 
outside but paid it no mind. So now ah looks out the window and sees 
a laddah, a long one, right up to youah window. So ah got me a pail 
of cold water and got back to the window just in time. Haow many 
kinds of baptism, Brothah Pottah, and name the kinds?” 

“Three kinds, Professor Richeson, aspersion or sprinkling, affusion or 
pouring, and immersion or dunking.” 

“Correct, Brothah Pottah, and rest assuahed that the sinnah was saved 
by all three kinds of baptism befoah he got to the bottom of the laddah.” 

It was weeks before the Belgian odor departed from my room and it 
was a borrowed tie I wore to Dover that stormy Sunday. When I came 
back with my big news and told Clara of the impending call, we talked 
the matter over together. By the time the call came, we had decided to 
accept, provided I could finish my first year at Newton by going to 
Dover weekends for preaching and a few pastoral calls on the sick. 

Probably the strongest factor in my decision to leave the seminary 
before finishing the three-year course was a feeling of fatigue from five 
straight years of much college and seminary study, the cumulative effect 
of which was well described in “the words of the Preacher, the son of 
David, king in Jerusalem” as “a weariness of the flesh.” It was also a 
“vanity and vexation of spirit.” I had a surfeit of books. I was fed up 
with iota subscripts, daghesh fortes, hiphil causatives and the aorist 
tense. I was even becoming allergic to the J, E, D, and P documents. 
I longed for contact with real people again, factory people like those I 
grew up with in Marlboro, and I found them in Dover, a factory and 
mill town. | 

I’m not saying that wanting to get married was not a determining 
factor also, but it was subordinate to the other. I wanted to be with Clara 
Cook, but I was a little afraid of marriage, I think, although I was not 
consciously aware of that fear. I certainly was not ready for marriage, but 
I didn’t know that, either. 

So I blithely read my letter of acceptance of the call on Sunday, March 
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22, 1908. The church had two names: the old one by which it was most 
generally called—The Calvin Baptist Church, to distinguish it from the 
other Baptist church in town, The Freewill Baptist; and the newer 
name—The Central Avenue Baptist Church. I was not too keen on 
Calvin, for although Calvinism was taught at Newton, it was a modified 
‘Calvinism. The professors acted as if they were somewhat ashamed of 
pure Calvinism. One student from the provinces, who wasn’t as dumb 
as he pretended to be, set off chain laughter in theology class by saying 
he would ever be loyal to Newtonian mortified Calvinism. I decided that 
there was no question whatever about the church being on Central Ave- 
nue, so my letter ran: 


To the Central Avenue Baptist Church, Dover, N. H. 
My Dear Brothers and Sisters: 

The call extended to me March fourth to become the pastor of 
this church has been carefully considered. There are reasons why I 
should accept the call and reasons, too, why I should not; but some- 
thing more than mere considerations entered the case, for I felt and 
do feel distinctly called of God to be the pastor of this church. I 
hereby accept your invitation, my acceptance to take place at once. 

And now, as your pastor, I have a few words to say to you. 

First, I wish to thank you for the hearty spirit of welcome which 
seems prevalent in the church. It does my heart good more than you 
know. 

I have a somewhat selfish request to make of you, and yet it is for 
the benefit of us all. Generally speaking, the church has much to do 
with the making or unmaking of a minister, especially his first 
church. A few hasty thoughtless words from some member can cast 
a cloud over a pastor for life. On the other hand, the loyal support of 
his people has been the making of more than one minister. I shall 
count on your help and your prayers, for I shall need them. My 
request is this—if any message I shall deliver helps you, kindly tell 
some nonchurchgoer about it and bring him with you the next Sun- 
day. If any sermon or talk of mine does not seem to you to be a fair 
presentation of the truth, do not tell anybody else about it, but come 
to me, for criticizing my sermons adversely to others will not help me 
to preach better ones. 

Generally speaking, also, the minister has much to do with the 
making or unmaking of the church. Realizing this, I shall be very 
careful in every step, but not so careful as to let caution prevent 
progress. I have enthusiasm for the work, and the strength of my 
young manhood will go into it. Two duties I have, as preacher and 
as pastor, 
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As preacher, I shall seek to deliver God’s message without fear or 
favor. As pastor, I wish to help everyone as I may. If you are in 
trouble of any kind, come to me or send for me, and it will be strange 
if in the Good Book or in prayer we do not find consolation and 
help. If you know of anyone I can assist in any way, you will do me 
a favor to hand me that one’s name and address. True pastoral work 
cannot be a round of afternoon tea parties, but should be an entrance 
into the home life and heart life of the people. I have many plans in 
mind to be thought over carefully concerning our work together in 
these coming days. The work among the children and young people 
is particularly attractive to me, and there, I think, is the future hope 
of the church. 

And the future of this church looks bright. We have an adequate 
equipment, a strong organization and a good place to work. The 
harvesting machine is on the field, there are men enough to do the 
work, the harvest is ready to gather in, the Lord of the harvest has 
given the word, and will give the blessing, let us be “bringing in the 
sheaves.” 

Sincerely your pastor, C. F. Potter. 


After reading the letter, I preached my first sermon as pastor on 
“Christian Discipleship” from the fourth chapter of Matthew which re- 
cords Jesus’ calling of his disciples. In the evening my subject was 
“Keeping Back Part of the Price,” based on the story of Ananias and 
Sapphira. A yellowed newspaper clipping states: “There were very large 
congregations at both morning and evening services.” 

I really thought I was “called of God to be the pastor” of the Dover 
Baptist Church, as I told them in the acceptance letter. Other ministers, 
before and since, have misinterpreted their urges, hunches, and in- 
clinations. 

Within one June week I was both ordained and married, when I was 
but twenty-two years old and my bride only twenty-one. It was a wonder 
I wasn’t buried the next week what with the rush of last-minute prep- 
arations for both events, and the narrow escape I had from being denied 
ordination. 

I remember feeling particularly happy on the day of my ordination, 
June 19, 1908, taking an illogical sort of satisfaction from the fact that it 
was the first anniversary of my graduation at Bucknell. Eighteen churches 
of the Portsmouth association sent delegates to the ordaining council, 
and there were two guests of the council, Rev. O. C. Sargent of Concord, 
Secretary of the Baptist State Convention, no less, and also, to my great 


delight, Herbert Walker of Marlboro, my old Sunday School teacher and 
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superintendent. What he said about my boyhood in the Marlboro church 
and Sunday School helped a great deal. And I needed help! 

After I read my “Statement of Faith” I was grilled for three hours. 
Most of the preachers on the council were long out of the seminary and 
strong for Calvinism, which was still important in New Hampshire due 
to the rivalry between the Calvinists with their central doctrine of pre- 
destination and the Freewill Baptists who, as their name indicated, 
believed the very opposite. So I was dragged through the famous Five 
Points of Calvinism, which I admired about as much as I did the Five 
Points slum and crime center of lower New York City. Did I believe 
(1) in Predestination and Election, (2) in Total Depravity, (3) in Lim- 
ited Atonement, (4) in Irresistible Grace, and (5) in the Perseverance 
of the Saints? 

Now I was in for it. At Newton, you don’t “take up” theology until 
the second and third years. How I wished I had waited for ordination 
till I had my B.D. degree! I made a couple of fortunate guesses, but the 
old Calvinists soon had me floundering miserably. It looked as if I were 
done for. But not all the men of the council were old-line theologians. 
Led by Rev. Ralph A. Sherwood of Somersworth, a recent Brown and 
Newton graduate, who had himself been through the ordeal of ordina- 
tion just two years previously and knew all the answers, several very 
much modified Calvinists came to my rescue, and the examination of the 
candidate turned into a lively theological debate within the council itself. 

Finally the examination got to the last of the five points, and the chief 
inquisitor, the clerk of the council, Rev. H. Y. Vinal, asked me if I be- 
lieved in the perseverance of the saints. Technically, that doctrine means 
that a “saint,” that is, a person who has been elected or foreordained by 
God for salvation, continues in that state of “grace” until he reaches the 
state of “glory,” that is, dies, and goes, of course, to heaven. In other 
words, could a saved person backslide? I answered that presumably if 
he was really saved he wouldn’t backslide, and if he backslid, that was 
supposed to prove he never was really saved. 

But Brother Vinal wasn’t satisfied with getting the saint into heaven: 
he asked me if I thought people in heaven continued to improve. It was 
a trick question, for if they got to heaven they must have been already 
elected and saved and if they were saved they didn’t need any further 
improvement. 

By that time it was getting late and I heard a murmur of weariness 
in the audience with a note of disapproval of Vinal’s unnecessary pressing 
of doctrinal points. I was irritated with him, too, and disgusted with the 
medieval proceedings. I was no worshiper of John Calvin. So I answered 
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the question very deliberately and with emphasis: “I do not know what 
happens after anyone gets to heaven, sir, and I have always been suspi- 
cious of those who claim they do know. I consider that I have a big 
enough job as a Christian minister to help the people on this earth to 
improve, especially in my parish and including myself.” 

It was a rather impudent speech for a supposedly humble candidate 
seeking ordination before the august council, but my indignation lent 
conviction and power to my statement, and the simple commonsense of 
it coming after the theological quibbling got a hearty round of applause, 
mostly from the lay delegates. 

One of the latter rose and was granted the floor. He was Mr. Berry, 
the Dover butcher, a huge man with a slow heavy voice, but it was 
vibrant with emotion as he spoke. 

“Mr. Moderator and fellow-delegates, I’m only a humble meat-cutter, 
but I know my Bible and I know Baptist doctrine. That’s why this church 
honored me by electing me a lay delegate to this council. I’ve sat here 
for three hours or more, getting madder every minute. It’s high time 
you quit hectoring this young man and voted to recommend him for 
ordination. He’s perfectly sound in the faith. You know as well as I do 
that you don’t have to be a simon-pure Calvinist or any other kind of 
Calvinist to be a good Baptist. Besides, he can preach, and already we're 
having the biggest audiences I can remember. If you don’t want to ordain 
him, all right. We'll do it ourselves. We don’t need you. In the Baptist 
denomination, in case you have forgotten it, the individual congregation 
is the final authority.” 

Then he sat down heavily, and there was a thoughtful silence until 
one of the clergymen moved that the examination be terminated and the 
candidate be conducted to another room where he would hold himself 
subject to the call of the council to return and hear the verdict. 

It was all in order, but I felt as if I were being treated like a criminal 
after having been given the third degree. I had to wait what seemed a 
long time in a little room. I could smell the coffee the church ladies were 
getting ready in the parish house for the big ordination supper, already 
past the announced hour. Finally, I was led back to hear the sentence. But 
the atmosphere had changed: Rev. Mr. Sargent, the moderator, smil- 
ingly asked the clerk, Rev. Mr. Vinal, to read the vote—that the candi- 
date had satisfied the council of his fitness to preach the gospel, and the 
council had thereupon recommended that he be prepared for ordination, 
upon completion of which the council would proceed to ordain. 

I wondered what was to be done to me when they “prepared” me 
for ordination, and after supper I found out. I was taken to the minister’s 
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room near the pulpit and informed that the order of the ordination 
service would include the important ordination sermon by Rev. A. E. 
Woodsum of Exeter, the prayer of ordination by Rev. Ralph A. Sher- 
wood, the charge to the candidate and the right hand of fellowship by 
Rev. O. C. Sargent. All I would be permitted to do would be to pro- 
nounce the benediction. Rev. Mr. Vinal reminded them that as clerk he 
was to announce the recommendation of the council, and said: “Of 
course, Brother Potter knows that he will have to kneel during the ordain- 
ing prayer while we lay our hands on his head.” 

“That’s something you can leave out this time,” I said, rather nettled 
by the way Vinal had said it. 

He retorted: “The laying on of hands was the custom in early 
Christian times: it’s in Paul’s First Epistle to Timothy.” 

“So was kissing,” I replied. “In Paul’s Epistles to the Romans, the 
Corinthians, and the Thessalonians, he repeatedly wrote ‘Greet all the 
brethren with a holy kiss.’ Just where in this ancient ceremony do I kiss 
you, Brother Vinal?” 

He flushed and said, pointedly: “You’d better kneel for ordination, 
Brother Potter, because, and I’m telling you for your own good, you just 
barely squeaked through the examination!” 

Sherwood fortunately saw a way to end the altercation, and became 
a blessed peacemaker by saying: “Look here, Potter, old man, this kneeling 
for ordination isn’t so much a theological matter as a practical measure. 
You are taller than some of us, and unless you kneel, it’s going to look 
ridiculous with us reaching up to pat you on your noble dome. Espe- 
cially me, short as I am, with the ordination prayer to make while I’m 
trying to help hold you down.” 

In the general laugh, the tension subsided, and, my face saved, I 
agreed to kneel, but insisted on having a cushion for my proud knees. 

At any rate I escaped having to kneel at the wedding, for it was at 
the parsonage of an eight-denomination Union Church in Greenwood, 
Massachusetts, a really liberal church which Clara was then attending. 
After the wedding reception, we rushed, wedding dress, silk topper and 
all, to the train for Dover. At the parsonage, our new home, we found 
wedding presents from the parish—a handsome buffet, dining table, 
chairs, and a beautiful maiden-hair fern in the bay window. On the 
buffet was a large angel cake flanked by a huge bowl of fresh-picked 
strawberries. 

We were due at a farewell reception to the Congregational minister 
on the other side of town, but I insisted on our eating of the cake and 
berries as our first meal in our new home. The bride wasn’t too keen 
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on such an early start of meal-getting, but humored me; insisting, how- 
ever, that we must have bread, butter, and tea. So off to the amazed 
grocer’s I sped, still wearing the top hat. 

It went to the reception, too. Inasmuch as all Dover was there, we got 
“recepted” as well as the departing pastor. One happy guest who wasn’t 
much of a churchgoer, and had plainly fortified himself elsewhere before 
the occasion, got the clergy mixed up, congratulating the Congregation- 
alist and condoling with me. 

In less than two years I was out of Dover and in another church, but 
those two years of my first pastorate were packed with incident, both 
tragic and comic and mixed. 

The deacons, who should have been my best helpers, and prabebly 
intended to, were constantly interfering and criticizing. They couldn’t 
seem to get it through their heads that if things were to be improved, 
things had to be changed. They wanted the church to grow, they wanted 
more young people. But they wanted church affairs to run along the 
same old familiar way and bitterly resented any change. 

During that hot first summer I had no vacation: I hadn’t been there 
long enough to earn one, they said. One Saturday forenoon I hired a 
horse and took Mrs. Potter for a breath of air in Bellamy Woods by a 
brook. There Deacon Cate found me and gave me a “dressing down” 
for being on a picnic when I had a funeral at which I was to officiate 
that very afternoon and should be in my study composing my thoughts 
for the solemn occasion. That was what my predecessors had done. 

Mindful of Dr. Curry’s advice that I should play more, and wishing 
also to make the acquaintance of young people, I joined the high school 
boys in their ball playing that summer and enjoyed myself greatly. It 
was a good antidote for the very strenuous nervous strain of that large 
parish. That first summer, for instance, I had three suicide funerals 
within ten days, one a Negro woman who drank a glass of carbolic acid, 
the second a discouraged young woman of twenty-five who jumped into 
the Cocheco River near the big mill, and the third a young father who 
shot himself; I never knew why. 

But the senior deacon soon “waited on” me, as the saying goes, and 
said that at a meeting of the deacons he had been delegated to remind 
me that the pastor of the Central Avenue Baptist Church was supposed 
to uphold the dignity of the church and show respect for his own high 
office. It was the opinion of the deacons that the present minister’s 
conduct in running round a ballfield in shirtsleeves and wearing a cap 
and even bareheaded, playing with a crowd of yelling boys as if he were 
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one of them, was a sad departure from the professional dignity of pre- 
vious pastors. 

I controlled myself, and promised to be more dignified, but I kept in 
touch with the boys. That winter I baptized twelve boys, the whole ball 
team and subs. The senior deacon apologized for the board of deacons, 
saying they understood my methods better now. 

“Then it won’t be necessary for me to wear my top hat next summer 
when playing ball?” I asked. 

“T doubt if it will be necessary,” he said. 

That hat had figured in an earlier episode, my first professional 
wedding. 

The many and varied weddings at which I have since officiated have 
not erased from my mind that very first and most dramatic one of all, 
when I was twenty-two and had just been married myself. We were 
hustling getting settled in the parsonage when the telephone bell rang and 
a woman’s shrill voice startled me with the question: “Be you the elder?” 

As soon as I grasped the fact that, as minister of the Calvin Baptist 
Church, I could properly be addressed as “Elder,” no matter what my 
age, I stammered an affirmative. The voice went on to ask if I would 
marry a couple “right away.” 

Now the instructions in the theological seminary regarding the sacra- 
ment of marriage were fresh in my mind, and we had been especially 
cautioned against conducting hasty weddings. The pastor should give 
the contracting parties careful questioning and appropriate advice in a 
private conference several days before the ceremony, and there should 
be at least one rehearsal including all details except the words which 
actually made them man and wife. 

But the woman was very impatient and insistent when I began demur- 
ring at such a hurried affair. I thought her haste was rather unseemly 
in a bride, and felt uneasy because I feared my professors would disap- 
prove even of arranging such an important rite by telephone, but when 
the woman hinted that if I didn’t want to come she would just have to 
get some other elder, I quickly agreed to go. 

In those days it was the custom for ministers to turn wedding fees 
over to their wives for “pin money,” and I had a vision of proudly 
handing my bride a crisp new five-dollar bill, or even the traditional fee 
of a five-dollar gold piece—real money then when my sal&ry for a week 
of at least a hundred hours was less than twenty dollars. 

So I hurriedly donned my new Prince Albert frock coat and the silk 
hat I had bought for my own wedding, took my pearl-gray gloves and 
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black service-book in hand, and sallied forth to the address the woman 
had given me. 

I had no idea where the street was, for at that time I had not lived a 
fortnight in the town, but I knew that anyone in the business center 
could direct me. The drugstore clerk who did so seemed rather amused, 
but I presumed he was merely unfamiliar with the proper garb of a 
Calvin Baptist elder. 

His directions took me into the mill district, and the street proved 
to be a dirty and disreputable-looking double row of shabby unpainted 
houses. As I turned into it, a gang of noisy children gathered round me, 
but their joyous greeting was not so much for me, it soon appeared, as 
for my costume. 

I was rescued from their somewhat disconcerting attention by a 
familiar shrill voice shouting again: “Be you the elder?” 

On the third doorstep down the line on my left was standing a be- 
draggled woman who looked to me like anyone but a bride. In spite of 
my growing astonishment and embarrassment, I managed to reply with 
some show of dignity that I was indeed the elder. Thereupon she 
beckoned me with a sweeping swing of arm and hand, saying, with a 
peculiar note of triumph in her voice: “Well, come on in here then, 
Elder!” 

She opened the door on a small sitting room, scantily furnished with 
a table and two chairs, from which a woman and a young man rose as 
I entered. This second woman was holding tightly to the young fellow’s 
arm; so I decided, with some relief, that the overanxious one who had 
summoned me was not the bride after all. 

My feeling of relief was short, however, for as I looked again at the 
second woman, I was puzzled to note that, although smaller than the 
young man, she was old enough to be his mother, and that she seemed 
possessed by the same strange spirit of urgency as the first woman. 

As she clung to him, he did not appear to return her affection. In 
fact, he was just a sullen rebellious big red-haired boy, rather than a 
happy bridegroom. So I asked him if he was the man I was going to 
marry. Before he could reply, the clinging vine cut in quickly with: 
“You're durn right he is, Elder.” 

“And I suppose you're the bride,” I said to her, smilingly, to relieve 
the tension. After all, older women did marry younger men, and that 
was their own business. 

“Me? Good Lord! I should hope not!” she cried. 

“Well, then,” I said sharply, for my bewilderment at such an unortho- 
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dox situation was making me somewhat irritated, “where zs the bride, 
if there is one?” 

“She’s in the bedroom,” the little woman answered, “this other lady 
and me are jest helpin’ out, neighborly like.” 

“Then please tell her we’re ready,” I said with some asperity, “and if 
there is such a hurry, why do we have to wait for her to primp?” 

“There’s plenty o’ call to hurry,” retorted the number one woman, 
“but the pore thing can’t come—she’s sick-abed. You'll have to marry ’em 
right in the bedroom, Elder. Go right down to the end of the hall and 
turn to the left,” she continued, “and we'll fetch him.” 

It wasn’t until I heard that “fetch him” that it dawned on my per- 
plexed and unsophisticated mind that my first wedding was going to be 
of the shotgun variety. That second woman had been clinging to the 
young man not from affection but in desperate restraint. Both women 
were holding him prisoner now as they walked him down that hall 
behind me! 

What a wedding procession! 

Contrary to the procedure I had been taught, where the groom waits 
at the altar for his bride to come down the aisle on the arm of her 
father, here the bride waited for the groom to come marching to her, 
escorted by two determined women neighbors. And the marriage altar 
was a bed, a sickbed! 

Was it the bride’s deathbed? 

As I looked into the girl’s pale and suffering face I found at last an 
answer to the strange and desperate haste in the words and actions of 
the two neighbor women. She must be married before she died! 

All my bewilderment and resentment then vanished and, to his own 
surprise, an awkward young preacher going through a marriage cere- 
mony, partly, I fear, to get a hireling’s fee, suddenly changed to a digni- 
fied priest of God, ministering to His erring and sorrowful children in 
a life-and-death emergency. There would be this hasty wedding, that the 
bride might die happy, and then, not long afterward, a pathetic funeral. 

Thus I surmised, but incorrectly. A new factor in the situation sud- 
denly appeared. There was a smothered protesting squawk from the bed, 
and the white-faced girl quickly pulled the covers aside with her right 
hand, revealing nestled in her left arm a new-born red-faced baby. 

The two women had by this time ushered the young man into the 
bedroom, and one of them said: “You see, Elder, we figured the baby 
orter have a name, so we caught this young rascal and held him till we 
could git a elder, quick.” 

How they got the license I have often wondered since, but it was in 
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order. Nevertheless I thought it best to ask both girl and man if they 
were sure they wanted to be married. The girl nodded, and the man 
finally said: “I s’pose it’s the fit’n’-proper thing to do.” 

So I stood by the footboard and read the service as the groom stood by 
the head of the bed beside the bride and the wriggling infant. Then the 
women told him to pay me, but he said: “I’m sorry, Elder, but I ain’t 
got a cent. I'll bring you the money as soon as I get some.” 

I never saw him again, and I doubt if his bride did, either. I think he 
left town the minute the women let go of him. When I made a pastoral 
call at Number Six two weeks later, another family was living there and 
information was very scarce. 


I never think of Dover now without remembering the crisis over the 
vacuum cleaner. Gus Anderson got terribly tired of cleaning the carpets 
of the big auditorium and the parish house rooms with corn brooms and 
carpet sweepers. When a salesman of one of the early model vacuum 
cleaners gave him a demonstration, Gus decided he should have one. 
Knowing he was likely to have better luck getting the money from the 
Ladies Aid than from the deacons or trustees, he told several of the lead- 
ing ladies of his dream. They were responsive, and everyone was talking 
on the subject for several weeks, but Gus didn’t get his vacuum cleaner, 
not during my pastorate. 

My wife remembers it this way. One of the church women came 
hustling up the steps of the parsonage one December day, almost breath- 
less with hurrying, and asked to see the pastor at once. I was busy pre- 
paring a sermon which I was reluctant to leave. But I talked with the 
woman and then hastened right down to the church with her, returning 
shortly to my study where I typed something rapidly and hurried back 
to the church. When I got home again I said to my wife: “Well, that’s 
that.” And she said: “What’s what?” I replied: “Just a little war in the 
Ladies Aid, but I made them sign a peace treaty. We'll put it in the 
strong box.” 

Only now, over forty years later, have I taken it out, and no one has 
seen it in the meantime. The dear ladies who signed it that December 
afternoon no longer sit on black haircloth chairs and glare at each 
other—I hope, and won’t mind very much if I copy the brief document 
here, although I promised not to show it to their husbands. For the hus- 
bands of all of them are no longer this side of Jordan. 

When I got down to the Ladies Parlor of the Parish House, beauti- 
fully furnished with what now would be extremely valuable antiques, the 
verbal war was still being waged. Some days before this, they had voted 
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to buy Gus a vacuum cleaner. Two ladies had thereupon secretly prom- 
ised two different agents that they would get the business. Meanwhile, 
the agent who had demonstrated his cleaner to Gus claimed the sale. 
Gus’s man withdrew, but neither of the other agents would do so, and 
the ladies took sides. A church split was rapidly making when I was 
called in. 

I heard both sides, rebuked both sides with a severity I would never 
have dared to use had I been more experienced, made them all get down 
on their knees with elbows on the sacred haircloth chairs and sofas while 
I prayed God to forgive them. Then I told them to keep the meeting 
open but their mouths shut till I got back. This is the text of the state- 
ment I brought back with me. When I read it to them they hesitated 
about signing it until I picked out the two leaders, whose first names 
were, appropriately enough, Mary and Martha, and told them they 
couldn’t afford not to sign it, for if they didn’t, I would read their names 
from the pulpit the next Sunday. They promptly signed, and the rest 
of them followed, alternately. I consider it a unique document in the 
annals of the Christian churches of America. It reads: 


We, the undersigned members of the Ladies’ Social Circle of the 
Central Avenue Baptist Church, having been present at a meeting 
of our society on December 9, 1909, do hereby express our regret at 
certain events during that meeting, and, if any of us said or did any- 
thing wrong then, or have said or done anything wrong since in 
connection with the matter, we hereby forgive and ask forgiveness, 
and promise that hereafter we shall seal our lips forever on the 
subject. 


I told Gus afterward that I was sorry he wasn’t going to get his 
mechanical cleaner, but he said: “Please don’t mention it again, Pastor. 
You don’t know the half of what those women said to each other and 
to me. I shall never hear again the hum of a bee without jumping. The 
only consolation we men have is that women never mean a third of what 
they say, especially to men.” 

That was a new thought to me. Perhaps I had taken the whole 
thing too seriously. I was sure I had when, shortly after the cleaner 
crisis, my wife said to me, apropos of nothing in particular: “You know, 
Charlie, I think you don’t understand women very well, and that could 
be a serious handicap to you in your whole ministry. So, at the risk of 
being considered a traitor to my sex, I’ve decided to tell you something. 
Your mistake is that you apparently think that women always mean 
what they say. You have the notion that words should be used to convey 
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truth and state facts. But women, especially when talking to men, use 
words as an artist uses paints—to create pictures and produce impressions. 
A woman will make a preliminary statement, then stand off and look 
at you to see what the effect has been. Then she’ll change it and color 
it up here and there until she has produced the effect on you she wants. 
Truth and facts are often casualties in the process.” 

“But why,” I asked, somewhat shocked, “do they lie to men espe- 
cially ?” 

“Because,” she smiled, “it’s much harder for a woman to fool another 
woman than it is for her to fool a man.” 

“This is awful,” I said. “How will I ever know whether or not any 
woman is telling the truth? And, come to think of it, how do I know 
you're not—er—fooling me now?” 

“You probably never will be sure, particularly in the women’s court 
of the Temple, for I find that the more holy the lady is, the cleverer she 
is as an artist with words. But one little suggestion may help. Don’t pay 
too much attention to her words. While she is chattering, size her up. 
Figure out what her game is, what she’s up to, what she wants of you. 
That’s what other women do while they seem to be listening. Sometimes 
just a straight question: ‘What do you really want?’ will surprise the 
artist into telling the truth, or into approaching a little closer to it.... 
As for me, I’m not looking for anything for myself. If I were, I'd never 
have married a minister.” 

She has several times said she had some pretty rare material for a book 
to be entitled J Married a Preacher. A rich experience in many pastor- 
ates, plus the keen observing eye of a botanist, plus a proboscidian mem- 
ory, plus a subtle sense of humor should make that book wonderful 
reading. She claims she is a pessimist, but defines a pessimist as a person 
who has to live with an optimist. 

It took a strong sense of humor to endure life in the John Weed 
Memorial Parsonage, 4 Ham Street. It was a huge house with nine 
rooms and two large halls, built for a predecessor who had six children. 
We two youngsters who rattled around in it had two serious problems, 
how to furnish it and how to heat it, on a salary of one thousand per 
year, out of which we had to pay part rent (fifteen dollars a month). We 
had to go into debt for three hundred dollars to Deacon Cate for furni- 
ture (that was his business, and every minister patronizes only parish- 
ioner-tradesmen, or else!) but we simply could not make the old hot-air 
furnace heat that huge icebox of a house. We had to skimp on food and 
clothes to buy coal, and even then Miss Whatsername, the upstairs roomer 
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who went with the parsonage, complained to the parish about our being 
stingy with coal. But that was the least of our difficulties with her. 

After that first arctic winter we came to a firm decision. I informed the 
deacons and trustees that we would not stay in the refrigerator another 
winter. A new and adequate heating plant should be installed during 
the summer or we would move. They smiled and did nothing. In Sep- 
tember I warned them again and set October first as the latest date for 
beginning work on a steam-heater. Still nothing was done. 

So Clara said: “Let’s hire a couple of rooms beginning November 
first from that nice gossipy woman down on Central Avenue near the 
church who makes a business of renting rooms to young couples.” So, 
since there was no sign of workmen in our parsonage cellar on October 
25, we went down together to the nice lady and engaged rooms for an 
indeterminate period, beginning November 1, but with privilege of can- 
cellation if we should find something bigger. 

With Halloween arrived the workmen, and they worked fast. Miss 
Whatsername tackled Mrs. Potter in the hall and said: “Why, you just 
can’t do things like that to church people in this town! You knew that 
woman would talk, and you’ve made your church trustees the laughing- 
stock of the town!” 

“The trustees were given two warnings,” said Mrs. Potter quietly. 
“The steam heat is now being put in, and your room will soon be warm. 
That is all that really need concern you, Miss Whatsername.” 

Mrs. Potter was expected, as minister’s wife, to do many things in 
the parish. Some she did under protest, others as best she could, but when 
the women pressed her too hard, she quietly reminded them that they 
hadn’t hired her and were paying her no salary. She did a particularly 
fine piece of work teaching a class of young girls, and, of course, was 
misunderstood and criticized severely. She said that if the minister’s wife 
had to teach a class, she should be allowed to choose her own methods. 
Moreover, these girls were going to learn something in Sunday School, 
which was more than she ever did. So she had intensive take-home work 
for the girls, with examinations and everything. One spoiled child com- 
plained at home that it was bad enough to have examinations in day 
school without having them in Sunday School, too. She also tattled that 
Mrs. Potter had taught the girls that God wasn’t necessarily an old man 
with a long white beard, but might be a nice young man, for all anybody 
really knew. The mother, another trouble-maker, went to the deacons 
with it, but they refused to make an issue of it. 

Several years later one of the girls visited us in another parish, and 
when Mrs. Potter asked her how her old class was, the girl said it was 
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all broken up. My wife said she felt sad about that, whereupon our 
visitor smiled and said: “Oh, don’t feel too bad about it: the class is all 
broken up simply because we are all teaching classes of our own.” 

We really had a good time in Dover in spite of everything and 
accomplished much, perhaps more in the line of breaking up the con- 
cretions and cutting free the unhealthy adhesions than in direct progress, 
although we added forty new members to the church and doubled the 
size of the already large Sunday School. My successor was Dr. Earle 
Cross, a classmate of mine at Newton who had meanwhile completed his 
second and third years. He remained over five years and did fine work in 
Dover, later becoming Professor of Hebrew at Rochester Theological 
Seminary. 

My reason for leaving Dover was the fact that I felt the need of those 
two further years in the seminary. I had some thought of commuting 
from Dover to Newton, but the deacons wouldn’t hear of it. Deacon 
Cate said: “We want a full-time minister. Besides, our pastor before last, 
Mr. Churchill, he tried it, but after a year of going back and forth to 
Newton, he up and died on us, and we don’t want that to happen again.” 
I said: “Amen, brother!” and began quietly looking for a church nearer 
Newton. 

Oh, I just can’t end this Dover chapter without mentioning Martin 
Bennett, the tin peddler, richest man in the parish and on the Board of 
Trustees. He was a widower with two lively daughters, who he was 
determined should not grow up delinquent, even if he did have to be on 
the road a good deal. He had a novel scheme for keeping his eye on them 
even when far away. He wore a glass eye, not a very good match for 
his real one, but helpful in a close deal. People just couldn’t keep their 
eyes off his funny glass one. The eye which he had lost in an accident 
he hadn’t lost altogether, for he kept it in alcohol in a glass bottle on 
the kitchen shelf where it would see all that went on. He said it worked 
pretty well: anyway the girls seemed to behave themselves during my 
pastorate. Later, Martin got a couple more eyes watching them. Mrs. 
Churchill, a decent while after her ambitious husband up and died on 
her and the parish, decided that her children needed a father. Since 
Martin’s needed a mother, Mrs. Churchill became Mrs. Martin Bennett. 
I’ve often wondered, although it’s none of my business, if Martin still 
keeps the bottled eye on the kitchen shelf to watch pretty Mrs. Churchill 
Bennett. 


CHAP TER Viit 


SHCOND PARISH: MATTAPAN, 
MASSACHUSETTS, BAPTIST—1910-1914 


In looking for a church near Newton Seminary in order to resume 
my theological education, I had my first experiences in “candidating,” 
a peculiar kind of gambling game played between ministers looking for 
a church and churches looking for a minister. 

Candidating is undoubtedly gambling, for neither minister nor con- 
gregation knows what he or it is going to get. There is often a great 
deal of clever, albeit polite, bluffing on both sides. I wonder why churches 
nowadays do not follow the example of the early church and simply 
throw dice. If the apostles themselves cast lots to decide who should be 
the successor of Judas, “and the lot fell upon Matthias,’ who thereupon 
became the twelfth apostle, perhaps that would be a better way to pick 
a minister. 3 

In the Old Testament times they seem to have cast lots frequently. 
They called it “inquiring of Jehovah” because they believed God could so 
influence the dice, the sacred stones Urim and Thummim, as to reveal His 
wishes in the matter. So, on second thoughts, it might not be such a 
good idea to cast lots to see which man should be selected as minister. 
One candidate might have studied in the parapsychology department of 
Duke University under Dr. Rhine, who maintains that the fall of the 
dice can be influenced by extrasensory perception. Or the senior deacon 
might be a good crap-shooter. 

The present candidating system, although it is a game of chance for 
both sides, is more risky for the clergyman, for he has to play it blind, 
being usually unable to see his opponent. He seldom knows who actually 
runs the church and will decide for or against him, nor does he know on 
what comparatively minor matter the decision may be based. 

Dorchester Lower Mills Baptist Church was my opponent in my first 
try at the game of candidating. I lost. I don’t know yet whether it was 
because Mrs. Potter failed to remove the marseilles bedspread and fold it 
up the night we spent in a leading Ladies Aider’s home, or because at 
breakfast, unaware I was being reconnoitered, I admitted my admiration 
of a young liberal preacher, a fraternity brother, who had recently left 
the neighboring Third Religious Society of Dorchester for New York. 
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Our lady hostess certainly gave my wife a scolding about the wrinkled 
spread we had mistaken for a quilt, and gave me a stinging rebuke for 
associating with a heretic, “that dreadful young man John Haynes 
Holmes,” whose heresy, it appeared, lay not only in the field of theology— 
he was suspected of a leaning toward socialism! 

This female dictator was the one in that church who made the 
decisions on ministers, by her own peculiar criteria, and did it sometimes 
even before the congregation heard the candidate’s sermon or read his 
record of education and experience. 

I had better luck with my next try, in a pretty little green clapboard 
church only a mile or so up the Neponset River from Dorchester Lower 
Mills. Mattapan was a new and growing suburb of Boston, half in Dor- 
chester and half in Milton. The church was young and vigorous, with a 
large Sunday School. Here is a copy of the call they sent me forty years 
ago: 


Mattapan, Mass., April 6, 1910 
Rev. Charles F. Potter, 
Dover, New Hampshire, 
Dear Brother Potter: 

Our Church had its first meeting tonight for the consideration 
of a Pastor. On the first ballot there were thirty-four votes cast and 
Rey. Chas. F. Potter received the thirty-four votes. I never saw this 
happen before. If you decide to accept our call there will probably be 
several matters to take up. 

We have been paying $800.00 per year and the Missionary Society 
has been paying $300.00 per year. Several times we tried to raise 
$850.00 but Mr. Tilley would not have it so. 

Now our people are ready to receive you at the earliest time con- 
venient, if all is satisfactory to you. Kindly advise me in the matter 
as soon as convenient. 

Very sincerely yours, 


Solon B. Small, Clerk. 


I felt quite elated at the unanimous vote on the first ballot when there 
were other candidates, for I had lately discovered that the first ballot at 
Dover, when I was the only candidate, was far from unanimous, and 
that there had been long and vigorous debate before the final ballot had 
been made unanimous, according to custom, in order to make the new 
minister think he was coming to a united people, enthusiastic for his 
leadership. 

Soon after we started the Mattapan pastorate in May, 1910, it was 
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evident that it would be unwise to attempt to resume study at Newton 
that fall and carry the church at the same time, as I had hoped to be 
able to do. For one thing, this suburban church expected the minister to 
do even more than was the case in Dover. There were more church 
meetings, more meetings of subordinate societies and clubs, more work 
to be done in connection with the Sunday School, and the minister was 
expected to attend the numberless conventions, associations, and com- 
mittee meetings in the immediate neighborhood and in Boston as well. 
Another hindrance to the return to Newton was the matter of expense for 
traveling daily to Newton Center and back. Although we were getting 
a hundred dollars a year more than in Dover, there was no parsonage, 
and the upstairs tenement we hired for eighteen a month was criticized 
by our church members as a disgrace to the church. For twenty dollars 
we then got half of a small house, in a better neighborhood, but too 
cramped for comfort. How we had to scrimp and save! Saturdays I 
would go way in to Fulton Market and lug home the week’s supplies 
to save money on meat, particularly. Usually it would be a forequarter 
of “lamb” at eight cents a pound, believe it or not! But we heard about 
that! The church treasurer was the Mattapan butcher. 

Our first son, Richard, was born in July, 1910, and, although Mrs. 
Potter made his clothes and the doctor cut the bill from “professional 
courtesy,” we found our expenses increasing. Newton seemed to be 
receding. We still owed Deacon Cate of Dover two hundred dollars for 
furniture when we got to Mattapan, but, by strictest economy, paid it 
off in two years. 

Eleven hundred dollars a year meant twenty-one dollars and fifteen 
cents a week. I had made much more than that as a college boy selling 
aluminum. There was an idea! We still had my sample outfit, which 
formed the greater part of our housekeeping equipment. Mrs. Potter 
maintains that the deciding factor in my favor when, among others, I was 
courting her, was that I had a complete set of cooking utensils and even 
knew how to use them. Last June we celebrated our forty-third wedding 
anniversary, and still have and use those pots, pans and kettles, so I 
needn’t worry about losing her for a while yet. 

That second summer at Mattapan I didn’t tell my flock, but some of 
my vacation was spent in Canton and Stoughton exhibiting part of my 
old outfit, shined up, but more valuable than ever for demonstration pur- 
poses since three years’ hard usage had not hurt it a bit. I didn’t sell as 
much aluminum as I had hoped, but it was enough to reassure me that 
I could always quit preaching for a year or two and regain financial 
stability. I had a second card up my sleeve, too, for at Dover, during an 
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epidemic of la grippe which temporarily decimated the high school 
faculty, I taught Latin and English for several weeks. Mr. Keyes, the 
superintendent of schools, said that when I got kicked out of the min- 
istry, which he considered likely, there would always be a job waiting for 
me wherever he ran the schools. 

By the end of that second Mattapan summer I had my courage 
screwed up enough to plan to return to Newton that fall. There was 
another baby coming, which would mean more expense, and I didn’t 
quite see how I would swing the cost of books and carfare. But I had 
a deep conviction that it was now or never. I had been doing a lot of 
thinking about basic problems in religion, especially theology, and I had 
to find the answers. I was beginning to question the very foundations 
of Christianity as I had been taught it in Baptist circles, and it was getting 
harder to choose sermon subjects because there were so ea. tenets about 
which I no longer felt sure. 

Mrs. Potter knew how I felt: indeed, she was far ahead of me in 
liberalism. She was willing to do the extra work and make the sacrifice 
incident to my going back to school if I could persuade the church people. 

That was where I had to do a real selling job. How could a fulltime 
minister take on another full-time obligation like the stiff schedule of a 
professional school? I told them that the two programs really inter- 
meshed and overlapped, and one would help the other. What really won 
the day for me was their realization that I was determined to go back 
to Newton anyway and would resign and take another smaller church, or 
even a secular part-time position, if they refused my request. And they 
didn’t want me to leave—not then. I have a clipping from an August, 
1911, newspaper, when I had been at Mattapan just fifteen months, 
stating: 


Since Rev. Mr. Potter came to Mattapan Baptist Church in May 
of last year, forty new members have received baptism, besides many 
joining by letter. The church has outgrown itself, and plans are 
already being made for an addition as large as the present church. 


Back to beloved Newton Hill I went in September, and on the twenty- 
second was called out of class by an important telephone message and 
reached home in time to assist at the arrival of our second son. We had 
called our first one Richard because there were too many Charleses in 
both families and we wanted a name that wasn’t in the family. My 
mother smiled and later showed me five Richards in succession in hers. 
We gave him Milton as a middle name, for the town he was born in. 
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The second was named Francis, for my middle name, and his own 
middle name became, of course, Newton. 

What a hectic strain those two last years at Newton were for both 
of us! Mrs. Potter cared for the two boys, did all her housework, kept 
her eye on the parish unobtrusively while I was at Newton, and gave 
birth to our third son the month after I got my B.D. degree at gradua- 
tion. On the side, she sold books from door to door, but not to the 
church people, and made the record of sales for the book company. She 
also sold Larkin soap and toilet articles to get herself a coat. 

For those two years I rose at five in the morning and went to bed 

at midnight. Between twelve and five I cared for the children if they 
waked, because Mrs. Potter had their care all day. Each day, Monday 
through Friday, I made the forty-mile round trip to Newton Center, 
studying my lessons and sermons on the way. Saturday, Sunday, and even- 
ings I did the church work. The church grew and prospered, and I kept 
up with my class at Newton, being graduated with a three-year average 
rank of ninety-two per cent. It would not have been possible without the 
splendid help of my wife, the church people, and the Newton faculty and 
student body. 
Most important of all to me was that I found the answers to some of 
the big questions that had been bothering me. I wasn’t afraid of any 
subject now: I spoke with confidence and my audiences were steadily 
growing. The church was packed full Sunday morning and evening and 
even Friday night prayer meeting. 

One of the big questions that had troubled me since I was a lad in 
Marlboro was Messianic Prophecy. In Sunday School we had been taught 
that certain verses in the Old Testament were definite predictions of the 
coming of Jesus and what he would be and do. For instance, Isaiah 7:14 
predicts: “Behold, a virgin shall conceive, and bear a son, and shall call 
his name Immanuel.” This was taken as a direct prophecy of the birth 
of Jesus, and a confirmation of the virgin birth doctrine. Moreover, there 
could be no doubt that it was a divine foretelling because, referring to 
the conception of Jesus by Mary, Matthew says, chapter 1, verses 22, 23: 
“Now all this was done, that it might be fulfilled which was spoken of the 
Lord by the prophet, saying, Behold, a virgin shall be with child, and 
shall bring forth a son, and they shall call his name Emmanuel, which 
being interpreted is, God with us.” 

When I pointed out to my Sunday School teacher that the child was 
not called Immanuel or Emmanuel, but Jesus, and that the word Im- 
manuel, in either spelling, did not occur elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment, she said that Immanuel meant “God with us” and since Jesus was 
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really God and would be with us if we were good and believed on him, 
the prophecy was really fulfilled very nicely, wasn’t it? And when I shook 
my head no, and asked her if she had read the rest of the prophecy in 
Isaiah 7 about the child, and did she think it fitted Jesus, she said I 
mustn’t be so obstinate and should learn to take some things on faith. 

Dr. Brown offered a two-term course on Messianic Prophecy, a thor- 
ough study of the Hebrew text of all passages alleged to be prophecies 
of the coming of Jesus or even references to him. Although the majority 
of the men went into the course believing at least to some extent in 
Messianic Prophecy, and several of them fought strenuously to find foun- 
dation for that faith, we were unanimous at the end in agreeing that the 
so-called Old Testament predictions of Jesus were better accounted for 
by the events of the period during which the prophets themselves lived. 
And the author of the New Testament “Gospel According to Matthew” 
stood out as a Christian writer, so anxious to prove to the Jews that Jesus 
was the Messiah they had long been looking for, that he lost all sense of 
proportion and accuracy, twisted quotations to serve his purpose, and 
revealed himself as an earnest but unscrupulous propagandizer. 

The Matthews we always have with us. There is today in New York 
City a well-financed society, ardently missionary, still trying to persuade 
the Jews, from their own scriptures, that they should become Christians 
because Jesus is their Messiah. 

Another big problem, both Biblical and theological, which had given 
impetus to my desire to return to Newton for further study, was the 
Parousia. Dr. Anderson, every other year, offered a six-month course in 
that, open only to upperclassmen and graduate students who were thor- 
oughly conversant with Koine, the dialect of Attic Greek in which the 
New Testament is written. The Parousia is the technical theological term 
for the Second Coming of Christ. More fully stated, it is the future 
visible return in bodily form from heaven of Jesus, the Messiah, to raise 
the dead, hold the last judgment, and set up formally and gloriously the 
kingdom of God on earth. 

Matthew 16:28 (corroborated by Mark 9:1 and Luke 9:26) has Jesus 
saying: “Verily I say unto you, There be some standing here, which shall 
not taste of death, till they see the Son of man coming in his kingdom.” 

Again, Matthew 24:34 (confirmed by Mark 13:30 and Luke 21:32) 
reports that after a vivid description of the end of the world when the 
tribes of the earth “shall see the Son of man coming in the clouds of 
heaven with power and great glory,” Jesus solemnly promises: “Verily 
I say unto you, This generation shall not pass, till all these things be 
fulfilled.” 
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I shall never forget the last session of the Parousia class when dear 

Andy, his voice choked with emotion and a tear or two bothering him, 
reviewed and summarized the course, and then said: “Much as I dislike 
to, I must in all honesty make a statement. By the records we have, 
which you and I have faithfully examined during these months of study, 
there can be no doubt that Jesus expected to return in bodily form in 
glorious appearance with an angelic escort before that generation of dis- 
ciples to whom he was speaking passed away. His disciples so understood 
him, for not only do all three synoptic gospels repeatedly so report his 
words, probably the best attested of all his sayings, but Paul’s letters and 
the other epistles reveal that the early church fully expected such a 
Messianic second advent. 
_ “But he did not so return!” (Here, I remember Andy pausing drama- 
tically and rather sorrowfully, then continuing.) “So, young gentlemen, 
we are left with this dilemma, painful as it may be to face it. We are 
compelled to say that either Jesus was mistaken, or the gospels are un- 
trustworthy. Either alternative is terrible for a Christian. How can we 
conceive of our Lord and Savior as making a solemn promise which he 
failed to keep! On the other hand, if we impugn our witnesses, how do 
we know whether or not the rest of the gospel records are true!” 

We had already examined the possibility that what Jesus meant by 
the coming of the Kingdom of God was his own resurrection, or the 
coming of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost, or the destruction of Jerusalem, or 
the death of the Christian, which is the “end of the world” for him, but 
none of these casuistic and equivocal interpretations can stand up in a 
careful study of the Greek text of all the relevant scripture passages. 


Shortly after resuming my studies at Newton, I received in the morn- 
ing mail on Monday, October 16, 1911, an invitation for Mrs. Potter and 
me to attend the wedding on October 31 in Newton Center Baptist 
Church of Miss Violet Edmands and Rev. Clarence V. T. Richeson. 

I was not surprised, for I had recently learned that my old friend 
Richeson, formerly of Hyannis and now pastor of Immanuel Baptist 
Church, Cambridge, had been a pal of my former protégé, Rev. George 
H. Holt, the lad from Oklahoma now settled pastor at Jamestown, Rhode 
Island, and that these two eligible bachelors were much seen in the com- 
pany of the two wealthy Edmands sisters of Chestnut Hill. In fact, 
Richeson (he who had baptized the Limburger intruder) had asked me 
only the week before, with an air of mystery, to be one of the ushers at 
his approaching wedding. 

But that same October 16 the morning papers carried the shocking 
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news that on the previous Saturday evening, Miss Avis Linnell of Hyan- 
nis, who had just passed her nineteenth birthday, had died suddenly at 
the Warrenton Street Young Women’s Christian Association in Boston 
under such strange circumstances that an autopsy had been performed 
Sunday, which revealed that the girl had died of cyanide of potassium 
poisoning and had been four months pregnant. 

That Sunday, Rev. Clarence V. 'T. Richeson had preached in his Cam- 
bridge church on the text: “Blessed is he whose transgression is forgiven, 
whose sin is covered.” 

He may have thought his sin was well covered, but the hounds of 
the law and the press soon had it uncovered. His very text pointed an 
eloquent finger of suspicion at him. Psychologically it was practically a 
confession. Put with the fact that he had been engaged to Avis Linnell, 
had been with her several times during the spring and summer, and had 
visited her a few hours before her death, the circumstances looked bad. 
That week Newton Hill boys did little studying: too many reporters and 
detectives around. Richeson had lately been doing post-graduate work 
there. 

Some said he was merely the victim of circumstances. The girl had 
taken poison, they said, discouraged by seeing the announcement in a 
Cambridge paper of October 11, three days before she took the lethal dose, 
of the engagement of her former lover, Richeson, whom she had hoped 
to regain. There was nothing to connect him with the poison in any 
way. There was no proof he was the cause of her pregnancy. The Ed- 
mands family shielded him, even housed him. 

Then an appeal was made in the Boston papers, just on the chance 
that some druggist might remember and admit having sold the cyanide 
of potassium to the tall, handsome, young man with the black curly hair. 
And after several days of hesitation, for it meant pushing his young 
theological friend into the electric chair, Druggist Hahn, who ran the 
drugstore right at the foot of Newton Hill and had been the friend, 
confidant, and advisor of hundreds of Newton boys, yielded to his con- 
science and told the ugly truth that on Tuesday evening, October 10, at 
Richeson’s request, he had sold him enough cyanide to kill a dog whose 
howling had bothered him, and, further and most damning, had increased 
the quantity at Richeson’s urging because the young man had said he 
would need a big dose because the bitch was going to have pups. 

He was arrested October 20, Sunday morning, at the Edmands home. 
He resigned his church October 24, but his Cambridge parishioners 
refused to accept the resignation. In Hyannis he was hanged in effigy in 
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front of his old church, with a placard: “See Luke 17:2,” which gives the 
words of Jesus: 

“It were better for him that a millstone were hanged about his neck, 

and he cast into the sea, than that he should cause one of these little ones 
to stumble.” 
- But the effigy was not put there by the church people: they had a 
meeting two days after his arrest and prayed for him. It was amazing 
how the church people refused to believe him guilty. He was indicted on 
November 2 and resigned his Cambridge pulpit again from the Charles 
Street jail, but was refused again. On November 13 he was arraigned and 
pleaded not guilty. The next day the church received his third resigna- 
tion, but they did not accept it until the twenty-fourth, in a letter in 
which they still expressed their faith in him. 

On December 20 at 4 a. M. a guard heard him moaning and found he 
had attempted emasculation with the sharpened top of a marmalade jar. 
Surgeons operated on him, completing the process. He afterward accused ~ 
them of having done the whole thing while they had him under anaes- 
thesia. On January 5, 1912, he confessed and changed his plea to guilty, 
whereupon, without any trial, the judge sentenced him to death, to be 
executed the week of May 19, 1912. 

The Honorable William A. Morse said that to his knowledge Riche- 
son is the only man in Massachusetts who ever pleaded guilty to murder 
in the first degree with confession, and the only man he knows of who 
was executed without trial by judge or jury.* 


Governor Eugene Foss was threatened by some with death if he did 
not commute the sentence, and by others if he did. Women had always 
been fascinated by Richeson, this “tall handsome giant with the classic 
face of a Gibson hero,” “handsome as a young god,” and now several 
impressionable women offered to take his place in the electric chair. 

Even the clergymen with him at the end and for several days previous 
were much impressed by this strange young man. In the presence of the 
noted Baptist minister, Rev. Herbert S. Johnson, assigned him that 
he might have the pastoral attention of a man of his own faith, the prison 
chaplain Stebbins, and two prison guards, he preached his last sermon, 
on the Twenty-third Psalm, introducing it by saying: 

“This is Sunday, my last on earth. If I had lived a righteous life, I 
should today be delivering a sermon from the pulpit of my church in 
Cambridge instead of being caged here waiting a felon’s death. But 


*See page 368, The Manner of Man That Kills, by L. Vernon Briggs, M.D., Direc- 
tor of Massachusetts Society for Mental Hygiene. R. G. Badger, The Gorham Press, 1921. 
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although I have sinned greatly, God is with me, for I have deeply re- 
pented. I feel it is fitting, indeed I feel it is my duty to offer up a sermon 
before I die, and this my last Sunday is the proper day.” 

Dr. Johnson said that Richeson then gave a very beautiful expository 
sermon on the Twenty-third Psalm, bringing in scenes from his childhood 
in the South. That day and the next, the condemned man repeated many 
psalms and sang a number of hymns, of which Dr. Johnson particularly 
remembered “Sometime We'll Understand,” all stanzas of which Riche- 
son sang from memory with a strong clear voice. 

He was electrocuted very early Tuesday morning, May 21. After he 
walked with firm step to the chair and sat in it, Dr. Johnson asked him 
a number of questions, the answers to which were a confession, a state- 
ment of repentance, and an expression of confidence of forgiveness, given 
in a strong clear voice just before the current was turned on. 

Richeson’s case naturally excited tremendous interest among those 
of us who knew him; in legal and medical circles it was considered unus- 
ual; and the general public seemed almost morbidly fascinated. Because 
of the extraordinary excitement not all the facts were made public at the 
time. The authorities took the attitude that the less revealed about the 
man and the sooner he was eliminated, the better. 

Personally, while horrified by his crime and feeling great sympathy 
with all the innocent who suffered because of it, I have never been satis- 
fied that his case was understood or that justice was done. Great advances 
have been made in medicine and psychiatry in the four decades since, 
and I am sure of two things. If such a crime occurred today, the perpe- 
trator would, in most civilized states, be examined as to mental condition 
and quickly sent to the proper institution rather than executed. But I am 
also sure that the chances of its occurring have been greatly diminished, 
for present-day physicians would have sent such a man to an institution 
for treatment long before he had reached such a mental condition. 

In Richeson we had an extreme example of what happens when 
orthodox Christianity, with its assumption that the supreme sin is sex, 
is sincerely believed by a supersexed person. He was so strongly sexed 
that he attracted sexy girls and women. He was “engaged” to so many 
girls even before he reached Newton that he lost count. He frequently 
consulted doctors and was in sanataria for temporary treatment. He 
begged surgeons to castrate him because sex was making him sin whereas 
he so much wanted to be a godly and pure minister of the gospel. Such 
drastic measures were not necessary. In such cases today, much alleviation 
can be given medically and psychotherapeutically. Even then, there were 
physicians and specialists who could have prevented the tragedy. Dr. L. 
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Vernon Briggs, who examined Richeson at the request of Governor Foss, 
has since stated: 

“Clarence V. T. Richeson was ...a victim of hysteria with delusions, 
hallucinations, amnesic periods and delirium. He had exhibited signs 
and had had attacks of this disease for years, had been recognized as 
mentally unsound by several physicians who advised specialists in mental 
diseases to attend him. Still, he was allowed to ‘carry on’ until his acts 
resulted in the death of a young girl of this state.”* 


By chance I was assigned Richeson’s room in Farwell Hall after he 
left it. His effects had been removed, save that I found, overlooked in a 
bottom chiffonier drawer, a thick manuscript treatise on The Doctrine 
of Sin. As I remember our conversations, he was always talking, rather 
unctuously, about sin. He loved the penitential Psalms and often quoted 
them at length from memory. And he frequently preached on the subject: 
it was no mere coincidence that he took for his text the first verse of 
the great sin Psalm 32 the morning his abandoned Avis lay dead. 

His concern about sin was directly connected with his morbid desire 
for castration. He knew his Bible, and knew that right in the heart of 
Jesus’ Sermon on the Mount, in the midst of the verses on such sex sins 
as lustful contemplation, adultery, and fornication was the stern admo- 
nition: “It is profitable for thee that one of thy members should perish, 
and not that thy whole body should be cast into hell.” (Matthew 5:29, 
30, also 18:8, 9.) And, like many another minister in whom the tides of 
life ran high, he had doubtless pondered over Jesus’ words: “and there 
be eunuchs, which have made themselves eunuchs for the kingdom of 
heaven’s sake. He that is able to receive it, let him receive it.” (Matthew 
19:12). Moffatt translates that last sentence: “Let anyone practice it for 
whom it is practicable.” The Greek word here really is equivalent to our 
colloquial: “Let him ‘take it’ who can.” 

There is no doubt that Richeson was very religious and an unusually 
moving emotional preacher. He lived for years in that strange border 
country where sex and religion meet. It is unfortunate that he wasn’t 
more thoroughly studied by psychologists. The law was too hasty in 
destroying a rare specimen from whom science might have learned much 
for the benefit of other sons of Saint Anthony. 


I had little time the winter it happened to meditate much about 
Richeson’s strange case. The children and the church were educating me 


*See page 14, The Manner of Man That Kills, by L. Vernon Briggs, M.D., Director 
of Massachusetts Society for Mental Hygiene. R. C. Badger, The Gorham Press, 1921. 
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as much as the Newton professors. While Dr. Curry was teaching me to 
use my diaphragm, the babies were using theirs very lustily upon occa- 
sion. And some of the more orthodox of the church people were squawk- 
ing, too. 

I preached a sermon on “The Joy of Jesus,” and was met at the close 
of the service as soon as I reached the rear of the auditorium by a prom- 
inent woman member who openly and loudly voiced her disapproval of 
the sermon and even of the subject. | asked her please to postpone the 
argument until I could shake hands with the strangers just leaving, many 
of them excellent prospective members. But no, what she was really peeved 
about, of course, was that such crowds were coming to hear such mod- 
ernistic ideas, whereas a comparative handful had attended the orthodox 
discourses of her beloved saintly pastor, my predecessor. She wanted the 
newcomers to listen to the other side, her side, the true Baptist doctrine. 

Seeing that the crowd was pausing anyway, attracted by her belliger- 
ent attitude, I asked her what was her objection to the evening address. 

“Pastor,” she said, “your sermon was not scriptural. Remember that 
the Bible says Jesus was ‘a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief.’ 
There is a verse which says ‘Jesus wept,’ but no verse anywhere which says 
he laughed, or even that he smiled.” 

I reminded her, and the listening group, that my text had been good 
scripture, too: “I am come that they might have life, and that they might 
have it more abundantly,” and that the more abundant life certainly in- 
cluded happiness and joy. I also pointed out to her how little children 
came to Jesus and he took them up into his arms and blessed them. 

“No child would go to the arms of a long-faced man who didn’t know 
how to smile,” I said. “Furthermore,” I told her, “the fact that the gospel 
writer recorded on one occasion that Jesus wept would indicate that it was 
rather unusual for him to do so.” 

But this woman who believed in a sorrowful Jesus refused to agree 
with me, and began to make trouble in the church. She found an ally in 
an ardent foreign-missions enthusiast who complained I didn’t preach 
often enough on missions and didn’t give as much money personally to 
the cause of missions as had my predecessor, the sainted Dr. Tilley. I 
discovered later that one of the reasons for Tilley’s leaving was that he 
had been severely criticized for dressing his wife and himself so poorly 
that the church people were ashamed of him at conventions. He always 
knelt in prayer, with his elbows on the seat of the pulpit chair and his 
back to the audience, in such a position that people noticed “his shoes 
were worn way through to the stockings!” 

It was the fact that they did not hear the old familiar phrases about 
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saving grace and _ salvation-through-the-blood-of-Jesus and_ vicarious 
atonement, and that they did hear a great deal about ethical conduct 
and social responsibility, that started others complaining and made them 
suspicious of my orthodoxy. 

I consulted my old friend and teacher at Brown University, Dr. 
William H. P. Faunce, and told him that I thought I ought to resign 
my church and get a more liberal one. He persuaded me to stay where 
I was for a year and try to get along with the people. I stayed there two 
years longer and the church grew and prospered, which temporarily 
silenced the complainers. 

At two o’clock one morning a Mr. Cruikshank, a stranger, telephoned 
me please to come at once as his wife was dying; he would send a car. 
I dressed hurriedly and went, staying till daylight. She rallied. That hap- 
pened twice more. She made him promise to repent of his sins, to be 
baptized, and to join my church. By that time we were getting well 
acquainted. He went to prayer meeting and testified that he had been 
saved by Jesus Christ’s love. I knew his wife had much more to do with 
it, but I baptized him one Sunday night along with many others. The 
whole town turned out, for he was a prosperous builder, known for his 
rich vocabulary, and (this was the great attraction) the biggest, fattest 
man for miles around. 

When I discovered he actually weighed ten pounds more than twice 
as much as I did, I went to Lord John for special instructions. I had 
baptized many, large and small, young and old, by this time, and knew 
the technique for all varieties well enough for the general run, but this 
was an extraordinary occasion. 

“Don’t worry,” comforted Lord John, “the tall slender stiff ones like 
me are the most difficult to manipulate. The adipose variety can be im- 
mersed and then restored to the upright position if you don’t let their 
feet get elevated. You will be facing the audience, of course, with him 
between you and them. He will be sidewise to them, facing to your left. 
Have him step back with his left foot behind your left foot. That will 
keep his feet from rising and enable him to regain his footing after the 
immersion. Then take a firm grip on the back of his collar and pull him 
backward beneath the water as you pronounce the triune formula. When 
you push him: back up again, you will be surprised to find how light he 
is, for the water will be supporting him. But if both his feet once get off 
the bottom of the tank, Pottah, I fear your only recourse will be prayer!” 

Mr. Cruikshank was very cooperative, and the capacity audience was 
plainly disappointed when the anticipated big splash failed to occur. All 
went smoothly, and since, as the saying goes, the well-to-do man had his 
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pocketbook baptized also, his financial assistance was welcomed by the 
church treasurer. It also quieted for a while the murmurs questioning my 
orthodoxy. 

And a big revival helped. I had the assistance for a week of my gifted 
classmate Sammy Lindsay, owner of the most entrancing Scottish brogue 
on his tongue I ever heard. His educational background consisted of a 
period at Ayr Academy in his native Scotland and two years of evangel- 
istic preaching, but he was gladly welcomed into Newton, made many 
friends, and received his degree. When he got stuck on anything, he 
would quote from his real Bible, Bobbie Burns’s poems, with a twinkle 
in his eye, and usually got by. 

He was said to have been at the bottom of several mischievous pranks 
which were perpetrated during his stay at Newton, such as having put 
a half-pint of whiskey in our classmate Wolfenden’s jug of sweet cider— 
brought back from a Connecticut supply date. The mixture had dire 
results, but the effects were not as widely noticeable as when the caterer 
who delivered the ice cream for President Horr’s reception to our Senior 
class unaccountably confused the order with one from the local Elks 
Club for triple strength frozen pudding. At final examination time, too, 
someone took a bicycle pump and blew back the gas down cellar near 
the intake and the lights all went out during the evening. Any attempt 
to relight our gas mantles for an hour or more resulted in the match 
flame itself being blown out. Sammy was well “cussed out” by the students 
for that one, but no one ever really proved he did any of these and other 
didos he was said to have cut up. 

And he could preach. He has held some of the best Baptist pulpits and 
has now for nearly thirty years been the beloved pastor of the large 
church in Brookline, Massachusetts. He had the idea he and I should 
team up together for evangelism, become professional traveling revival- 
ists and thus avoid the petty pastoral cares while reaping great financial 
rewards. I think he had the idea, too, that his personal friend and golfing 
partner, John D. Rockefeller, Sr., might back us until we got started. 
So Sammy came out to Mattapan to practice evangelizing. 

The preaching mission was a great success: the church was crowded 
and the cards signed by converts made quite a deck. But the deacons were 
as suspicious of Sammy’s orthodoxy as they were of mine. They said he 
made salvation too easy. They questioned the applicants for church mem- 
bership very closely. I had had similar difficulty at Dover. In both places 
the deacons thought the converts should promise to give up dancing, 
card-playing, and theatre-going. In Mattapan, they wanted to ban also 
attendance on the new sinful performances, the moving pictures. To these 
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prohibitions they added, of course, questions about belief in this that or 
the other doctrine. I was having hard work getting Sammy’s converts past 
my board of deacons. 

The climax came when one buxom lass of eighteen was sharply 
queried on her beliefs, concerning which she was undoubtedly very hazy. 
Finally she burst into tears and wailed: “Oh, I don’t know what I be- 
lieve and I don’t care! All I know is that he’s a heart-smasher, that’s what 
he is!” And she ran weeping from the room, while the pious. inquisitors 
looked at me very significantly. 

It was the sister of one of the deacons, however, who inadvertently 
got me out of Mattapan and the Baptist ministry. He had been bragging 
to her about my preaching, and sort of dared her to leave her heretical 
Unitarian church some Sunday morning and attend our service. On the 
way home he asked her what she thought of that for preaching, and 
she replied: “Best Unitarian sermon I ever heard!” 

That did it. The deacons promptly called me on the carpet. Of course, 
they did not charge me with being too liberal. What they said was that 
I wasn’t giving the people proper spiritual food. The hungry sheep look 
up and are not fed the real bread of life. I told them I would think it 
over and see what could be done about it. 

For all that I had seen it coming, the “carpet call” took me aback. 
Just then the church was really booming. I had finished at Newton the 
previous June and my full-time work in the parish was showing fine 
results. On the way out of the meeting one of the deacons who was a 
little more liberal than the others stepped up and walked home with me. 
He thought things would be all right if I occasionally put in a few theo- 
logical phrases which they had missed, and gave out more old-fashioned 
hymns. Then he told me about the other deacon’s sister and said that 
if I wanted to stay I’d have to clear myself of the charge that I was a 
Unitarian. 

When I told my wife, she was very busy finishing up her housework 
late in the evening, tired out, and therefore a bit sharp with me. I don’t 
wonder. So when I burst in with: “Now they say I’m a Unitarian!” she 
came back with: “Well, perhaps you are! Why don’t you find out?” 

The next morning I took her advice. Into the national Unitarian head- 
quarters at 16 Beacon Street, Boston, I marched with a bold front but with 
much inner trepidation. I told the genial but shrewd national secretary 
of the denomination, Rev. Lewis G. Wilson, my story. He said: “So you 
wonder whether or not you are a Unitarian. Come on upstairs with me.” 

On the top floor there was a good-sized chapel. Wilson made himself 
comfortable in a pew, pointed to the pulpit, and said: “Go up there and 
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preach me a sermon about Jesus. Tell me just what you think about him, 
his life and his teachings, and why you think he is important today, if 
you do think so.” 

When I got through, he clapped his hands, and when I asked him 
what was the difference between a Unitarian and me, he said: “There 
just isn’t any, my boy.” 

Faced with that fact at last, I was not long in making my big decision 
as he stood there smiling, waiting for me to speak. 

“Then,” I said, “I must resign my Baptist pulpit, for I can’t sail under 
false colors. But I must preach: I just have to preach. Perhaps you have 
a small mission church around here somewhere, a little place where I 
would preach for little or no salary, and earn my living during the week 
as a reporter or salesman.” 

“That won't be necessary,” he said. “We have several churches where 
they would be glad to get a chap like you, a divinity school graduate, 
experienced in the ministry, and,” he added with a twinkle, “able to 
preach a good sermon even to a very small audience. When you think it 
all over, if you decide to make the change, come in and see me again.” 

Again I wrote Dr. Faunce, reminding him that he had advised me 
to try to get along with my church for a year, stating that I had tried for 
two years, but that now my deacons were accusing me of being a Uni- 
tarian, and I had decided to join that denomination. 

“Dear Potter:” he wrote me, “Follow your conscience always. If you 
must go, good-bye and God bless you. But remember one thing, it’s just 
as hard to make liberal people religious as it is to make religious people 
liberal.” 

I have been minister in several liberal churches since and have often 
had occasion to recall his epigram. My experience has taught me that 
while there are many surprisingly liberal people in orthodox churches 
and many devoutly religious persons in liberal churches, the main task of 
any minister is to get his flock to live up to the faith they profess. 

No denomination has any monopoly on either liberality or religion. 
A church may be liberal theologically, but very conservative on social 
and economic questions. My main occupation during my ministry in 
liberal churches has been the often unsuccessful attempt to persuade the 
members to try to be really and broadly liberal. And I’m sure that I have 
not always been consistently liberal myself. 

In that hectic 1913, last year at Mattapan, our third son arrived and 
was named Myron Faunce. The reason for Faunce is obvious, but the 
Myron part, selected by Mrs. Potter some weeks before the child’s 
arrival, was chosen because that Greek sculptor’s works, like his Discob- 
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olus, all depict intense activity. Unconsciously perhaps, I followed the 
prophet Isaiah’s custom of naming his sons for significant current events 
and circumstances, never achieving anything quite so imposing as the 
name he gave one poor infant, Mahershalalhashbaz (Isaiah 8:3), by which 
he indicated that the approaching Assyrian armies would have “swift 
‘spoil and easy prey,” but producing combinations against which the boys 
rebelled. They insisted on changing Richard, Francis and Myron to Dick, 
Frank, and Mike, and left out the middle names whenever possible. 

I resigned on November 11, 1913, to take effect in January. The Boston 
papers immediately telephoned and sent reporters for the story. Lest the 
church should be unduly criticized, I was careful to minimize the friction, 
and made the statement: 

My ideas are a little more advanced than those of some of the 
congregation, and it seems best to me that I should leave. I think the 
church will go along much better with a more conservative pastor, 
and J will get along better with a more liberal church. 

There is no fuss, no trouble. I have not been asked to leave and 
I took the initiative. The people have been very kind and are sorry 
to have me go, they say. It is not with the majority that my theo- 
logical ideas are not pleasing, but enough to make me feel that it 
would be better for me to go. It is because I have a broader view of 
things in general than some of them that I decided to go. 


CLA PAG TRO fk 


THIRD PARISH: EDMONTON, ALBERTA, 
UNITARIAN—1914-1916 


My wife tells me that the second time I called on her I spent most 
of the evening raving about the Northwest, and spoke as if I expected 
to go there before very long, which puzzled her, since she knew I had 
just started a three-year theological course. 

That thread of my story leads back to Marlboro and the Whitmans. 
who were always prominent in the Baptist church there. One of the 
many Whitmans was Benaiah L., who was in Brown University when 
I was born, was graduated from there and from Newton, had several 
pastorates, and, when I first heard of him at the age of seven, was already 
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President of Colby College at the age of thirty. The Marlboro Baptist 
Church was naturally very proud of their Sunday School boy who had 
made good, and he was held up to me by my mother and the Sunday 
School teachers as a noble example. 

By the time I got to Bucknell, Dr. B. L. Whitman was in the midst 
of a successful pastorate of the large Fifth Baptist Church of Philadelphia. 
He had never heard of me until by chance I met his soprano soloist while 
I was selling aluminum in Medfield, Massachusetts, where she was sum- 
mering, and she told him about me on her return. He promptly invited 
me to come down to Philadelphia from Bucknell and preach for him, 
and he evidently took a sudden liking to me, either from the sermon or 
because he was touched by discovering that all my life I had taken him 
as my model. More likely the latter. 

At any rate, he was so pleased with my knowledge of Greek that he 
gave me his own copy of the Septuagint, the Cambridge edition of the 
Greek Old Testament, which I still have and use frequently. Indeed, I 
hold the unconventional belief that the Christian Bible should have in it 
a translation into English of the Septuagint rather than the present trans- 
lation of the Hebrew text. I think this for several reasons, but mainly 
because it is the Septuagint from which the New Testament writers 
quote, and which was written in the same Koine Greek which they used. 
When I was a lad, the discrepancies between the Old Testament and the 
quotations from it in the New Testament much puzzled me, and my 
teachers didn’t even know there was a Septuagint. Yet it was the Bible 
of those who wrote the latter part of our Bible. Few scholars would agree 
with me, but I think that the Septuagint was Jesus’ Bible, and that he 
read it in the Greek. 

Dr. Whitman said also that when I had finished seminary, he wanted 
me to be his assistant and then his successor. He was not simply encour- 
aging me, for in the fall of 1907 he wrote me that he had just been called 
to Seattle, Washington, and sent me an architect’s drawing of the huge 
church being built there. On it he marked the tower room which was 
to be my office and study. 

It was this letter, then just received, which had caused my enthusiasm 
for the Northwest. But, before my seminary course was finished, indeed 
just as I was resuming it, Dr. Whitman died suddenly on November 27, 
1911. So, I didn’t get to Seattle. 

At the close of my Senior year, however, there arose a hope that I 
might get to California, to the Far West if not to the Northwest. Well, 
California would do: it would satisfy that Lincoln longing. My grand- 
father Lincoln and his brothers had gone there in 1850, but he had be- 
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come homesick and returned, while they remained and became very 
wealthy. Just a century later, his great-grandson, my son Richard, is 
there, anything but homesick, and having a glorious time as cartographer, 
landscape engineer, and entomologist. 

But I didn’t get to California, either. The hope was based on the 
information given me by Dr. George E. Horr, President of Newton 
Theological Seminary, that he had strongly recommended me for the 
vacant position of Professor of Theology at the Pacific Baptist Theological 
Seminary. Seminaries, however, seldom select striplings of twenty-seven 
as professors. I didn’t have the necessary beard, either; I couldn’t even 
raise a respectable moustache. 

I still had that unsatisfied yen for West or Northwest in. my blood 
when I went back to Wilson of the Unitarians to take him up on his offer 
of a pulpit, so it is no wonder that when I found his list included a 
mission church in Edmonton, Alberta, jointly maintained by the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association and the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, no other church would do. 

Today I know I was foolish to drag my wife and three babies across 
the continent away from our kin for my first Unitarian charge, and 
doubly foolish to do so in the dead of winter, but in two weeks from the 
time a wire from Edmonton said “Come,” we had sold our house for 
just what we had paid for it (with borrowed money) two years before, 
stored what furniture we didn’t sell, outfitted ourselves for a cold country, 
and in mid-February left the North Station, Boston, in a blizzard. 

Strange what such an urge will do to an otherwise apparently sane 
man! I understand the great migrations of history now. I even under- 
stand the lemmings, who must go west though to death. Of all unneces- 
sary advice to young men, I’m sure Horace Greeley’s was the most 
superfluous. 

The American Unitarian Association paid the transportation. We had 
the drawing room of the observation car, arranged for by a Baptist 
friend, but we looked like immigrants with our woolen outfits and num- 
berless bundles. We would have been much happier in tourist class, for 
the porter got tired and angry picking up paper and sweeping up dust 
after our three boys, the oldest but three and a half. Our train was 
delayed by the blizzard and arrived in Montreal very late, so we missed 
the transcontinental connecting train of the Canadian Pacific, and had 
to get sleepy children and a mountain of luggage into a hotel at midnight, 
with no hotel reservations. Montreal was a fairyland of snow. From the 
sidewalk you could not see the street, only the heads of passing horses 
drawing sleighs. The next night we got the same Pullman accommoda- 
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tions we would have had had we connected, but it took some doing. The 
porter looked us over and said: “My Gawdamitey, is you-all de pahty dey 
held de transcontinental two ’ahs foh las night!” 

What a trip! Once Richard and Francis sneaked away nate us, figured 
out the mechanism of the vestibule trap-door, and were actually seated 
on the steps “watching the ground go by” when I found them and man- 
aged to get a good baptismal hold on their collars to drag them back 
and up to safety. Twice, Francis, not quite two and a half, climbed to 
the top of a seat-back, thence to the baggage rack, and was reaching for 
the emergency bell-cord when I caught him. When we reached Saska- 
toon, the sun was setting through a beautiful frozen mist, and Clara and 
I stepped out on the observation platform to get the unusual view. Our 
joy in the beauty was cut short by a howl of pure anguish from little 
Francis who had followed us unheard and put his tongue on the frosty 
metal rail, then pulled away and left the skin of his tongue on the 
property of the Canadian Pacific. We hadn’t suspected the temperature 
was twenty-four degrees below zero. Feeding him became as much a 
problem as feeding delicate seven-month-old Myron every four hours, 
with the bottle either too cold or too hot when the porter brought it back. 

We got into Edmonton on Washington’s Birthday, 1914, and left after 
two eventful years in mid-May of 1916. The experiences would make a 
book of their own: here can be but a few highlights. 

One of the most beautiful of all our experiences was just those high- 
lights—to use the word literally for the aurora borealis. Language is 
inadequate, as anyone who has seen the display on winter nights in 
northern Canada knows. Only once in all literature has it been approxi- 
mated and that is in Robert W. Service’s “The Ballad of the Northern 
Lights” in his little book Ballads of a Cheechako. (Chinook for tender- 
foot or newcomer.) There are three particularly good sections scattered 
through the ballad, one beginning, “And the skies of night were alive 
with light, with a throbbing, thrilling flame ... ,” the second, covering 
the more baleful aspects, beginning, “They danced and they danced the 
devil-dance over the naked snow ...,” and the best of all, beginning, 
“They rolled around with a soundless sound like softly bruiséd silk ... ,” 
and ending with, “Like the all-combining ‘searchlights of the navies of 
the world.” 

Right here, also, I should acknowledge that when I read Bob Service’s 
“The Land of Beyond” in his Rhymes of a Rolling Stone, I understood 
better the call of the Northwest that had brought me, in spite of all 
difficulties, into that far country. 

We were cheechakos all right, and had much to learn, but we were 
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not the only ones. To our great surprise, we found that there were in and 
near Edmonton no less than seven thousand Bostonians. It was not the 
frontier outpost we had expected to find, but a cosmopolitan city, still 
showing its pioneer origin, to be sure, but very announcedly modern. 

After I returned to “The States,” many times I gave a popular lec- 
ture on Edmonton which I entitled “Buffaloes and Brussels Sprouts,” con- 
trasting the two types of life there. For the Stone Age and the twentieth 
century met in Edmonton, in startling but rather attractive juxtaposition. 
I really raised Brussels sprouts there, within the city limits, on land fer- 
tilized by buffalo bones! Between the rows I picked up a buffalo vertebra 
having imbedded in it a flint Indian arrowhead. 

On broad Jasper Avenue, a beautifully paved boulevard, since used 
more than once as a plane runway, I saw, in 1914, ’15, and ’16, long 
limousines driven by uniformed Irish chauffeurs from which stepped 
Indian squaws wearing gowns from Worth’s and hats from Paris, but 
on their feet were beaded moccasins. Behind the car in winter might be 
a sledge drawn by huskies and driven by a parka-hooded chap who 
alternately rode standing on the end of the loaded sledge or ran along 
beside it. 

In the markets, along with the usual beef, pork and lamb, there were 
venison, moosemeat, and yearling bear chops. Round beef steak was two 
pounds for a quarter, sirloin two pounds for thirty-five cents. Bear chops 
were the same price as pork chops, two pounds for twenty-five cents, and 
tasted much the same, but sweeter and slightly gamy. Moosemeat was 
tough and sold for eight cents a pound, as you had to “jug” it, cooking 
it for many hours in bean pots. 

Edmonton was a poor man’s paradise, for wages were good and food 
cheap. Bread was four large loaves for a quarter, and you could take one 
loaf and three tokens, redeemable later. A good three-and-a-half- to four- 
pound mallard duck, fat from feeding in the slews on the edge of the 
wheat fields, was only a quarter, or go get them yourself. Partridges, 
plump-breasted prairie chickens, and large Canadian hares were plentiful 
and cheap. 

The city had grown in a decade from 3,000 to 72,000, so fast that game 
and fish were still accessible near by. It remained wild near the city, yet 
we had electricity, trolleys, and telephones, the latter with the dial system 
ten years before New York. All utilities, including transportation, were 
publicly owned. We had the single tax. A vacant lot was taxed as much 
as the lot next it with a business building on it. That was supposed to 
stop wild speculation. 

It was terribly cold in winter. Once, when I went down to Calgary to 
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help install a minister in the new Unitarian church there, it was forty 
degrees below zero when I left Edmonton, fifty degrees below during 
the three days at Calgary, and went to sixty degrees below in Edmonton 
after I got back. One spring a surgeon of Strathcona Hospital told me he 
had amputated over two hundred badly frozen feet that winter, settlers 
from the south who didn’t know how to dress and protect themselves in 
sub-arctic cold. One Sunday morning when it was thirty degrees below 
but bright and sunny, Mrs. Potter arrived at our little basement church 
with the end of her nose pure white. 

“But it doesn’t feel cold,” she protested, as the watchful president of 
the church rushed her outside and rubbed her nose vigorously with snow, 
until it did begin to feel, and hurt. I froze my nose and the tips of my 
ears twice, as I am still reminded in zero weather. 

Our relatives thought it must be costing us a fortune for fuel, not 
knowing that Edmonton and a hundred miles around is underlaid with 
coal. Dig down anywhere and you'll strike a layer of coal within twenty 
feet. In dry weather farmers dug it from the exposed strata on the edge of 
their creeks. First grade coal delivered to your bin ran from two dollars 
and fifty cents to three-fifty per ton. You could buy it at the mines for as 
low as seventy-five cents a ton. It was not anthracite, but a good grade 
of lignite. 

There was skating from October to May, and on Sunday afternoons 
everyone, including the clergymen, skated while the band played “The 
Blue Danube,” but you couldn’t buy a bag of oranges or a Sunday paper: 
that would be breaking the Sabbath. 

The Edmonton Ministerial Association had to admit me, since their 
constitution, adopted before they heard of Unitarianism, compelled them 
to take in as member any minister who applied, but they made plans to 
oust me on charges as soon as possible. 

Now although our little church was taboo and anathema to the 
righteous orthodox, we did have among our small membership the mayor, 
an alderman, a judge, the professor of classics at the University of Al- 
berta, and the editors of both daily papers. My sources of information 
were therefore considerable, and I heard in advance of the inhospitable 
intentions of my ministerial brethren. There were sixteen Presbyterian, 
thirteen Methodist, thirteen Anglican and nine Baptist churches in Ed- 
monton, so liberalism was very much in the minority and I expected to 
be expelled summarily as soon as they could discover the right technicality 
to use as a gangplank, but I determined to put up a good fight. 

With the cleverness characteristic of the pious, who think any trick 
permissible when doing the will of the Lord, the meeting of the full 
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membership of the Edmonton Ministerial Association necessary for my 
expulsion was called for an unusual day and my notification thereof was 
“lost in the mails.” To be doubly sure, the word was secretly passed 
around by phone changing the time to an hour earlier. But my “little 
birdies” were on the job and I slipped quietly into a rear seat while a 
speech of denunciation of “this heretic in our midst” was going full 
blast. Few knew me anyway, and I was not noticed. 

The charge was that I was known to be consorting frequently with 
atheists, and it was based on the fact that we Unitarians had a well- 
attended popular forum Sunday evenings at which important social, 
educational, and even political subjects were introduced by prominent 
speakers and then discussed from the floor by anyone who wished, includ- 
ing, of course, freethinkers and atheists as well as Christians, without 
discrimination. It was much like Boston’s Ford Hall Forum or New 
York’s later Town Meeting in Town Hall. 

The clergymen who wished to expel me from the ministerial associa- 
tion knew better than to try to do so on doctrinal grounds lest they get 
into an argument among themselves. They were not very sure just what 
Unitarians did believe anyway, so they cooked up the “consorting with 
atheists” charge. When I found they had nothing else up their sleeves, 
I saw that their position was vulnerable indeed. At the first pause between 
speakers, I rose, gave my name, and demanded the floor. 

There were murmurs of consternation as they realized that I was 
present and had heard what had been said against me, but they dared not 
refuse me the floor. I spoke for about five or six minutes very directly to 
the point, for I was thoroughly roused. 

First I thanked them very sarcastically for the hospitality they were 
showing to the stranger in their midst, saying that they had evidently 
revised the Bible verse, “I was a stranger and ye took me in,” to read, 
“I was a stranger and ye threw me out.” Then I said I resented their slurs 
against Unitarianism, and mentioned a few eminent ones, including Wil- 
liam Howard Taft, who had just been succeeded by Woodrow Wilson as 
President of the United States. I listed the prominent Edmontonians who 
were active members of our little church, ending my list with slow em- 
phasis on the names of the two newspaper editors. Then I finished my 
little speech by saying: “I’m sure, in the light of what I have said, you 
will agree with me that it would be unwise, very unwise, gentlemen, 
for the Edmonton Ministerial Association to press these rather foolish 
charges. We are all supposed to be, each in his own way, followers of 
One who was criticized for consorting with publicans and sinners. He 
said, in reply, that He came not to call the righteous but sinners to re- 
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pentance. Instead of criticizing me for associating with unbelievers Sun- 
day nights, some of you brethren might be acting more like your Master 
if you came around and helped me to help them see the light.” 

After a moment of eloquent silence, an elderly Methodist minister 
rose and said: “Men and brethren, I am not in favor of the ejection of 
this young man from our membership. I was waiting for a chance to say’ 
so when he got up himself. ’'ve been down to his Sunday night forum 
meetings and believe a good work is being wrought there. 

“Tt certainly would look fine in the papers tomorrow, as he gently 
hinted, for this society of clergymen to expel a member for doing what 
the Pharisees criticized the Lord Himself for. People mighz get the idea 
there’s a streak of pharisaism in some of us fellows. , 

“Furthermore, I hope he is retained in our association for another 
reason. We need him. Here some of you were all set to throw him out, 
by hook or crook, and he not only outsmarted you but gave you a good 
spanking besides with your own Bible. I understand we are about to 
send a representative delegation of three men to interview the Governor 
of the Province of Alberta regarding certain immoral conditions con- 
doned by politicians. I think Potter should be one of the three. We need 
someone with spunk. I guarantee the officials down there at the Capitol 
won't brush fim off.” And, chuckling, the old preacher sat down. 

They retained me in membership and did elect me to the Committee 
of Three in spite of my protest that an older man should be chosen. 

Two months after I reached Edmonton the very young church cele- 
brated its second anniversary with a big banquet at the Yale Hotel, 
April 22, 1914. Alderman East, a pioneer of the Yukon days, told of a 
religious debate of several days’ length he had had with a Salvation 
Army officer with whom he rode in a sleigh from White Horse to Daw- 
son City. East had shocked the follower of General Booth by declaring his 
adherence to the Christian religion although skeptical about the story of 
creation, of Jonah and the Whale, the Virgin Birth, and the doctrine of 
the Trinity. In turn, Mayor McNamara related his conversation with a 
Chinese, to whom he tried to explain Christianity, without marked 
success. After several hours, the Chinese finally said: “Me all light. 
You all light. Jesus Clist all light. But Kung-fu-tse [Confucius], he make 
‘em all look sick.” 

At the banquet I told of our need for a church building of our own, 
since the old Presbyterian Church building we rented for Sunday morn- 
ings was unsuitable to our needs. During the week it was used for all 
sorts of purposes. After a poultry show had occupied the premises the 
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previous week, Editor A. Balmer Watt’s young son rightly characterized 
the atmosphere on Sunday morning as “positively foul, Mother.” 

Just a year and a half later we dedicated the first unit of our new 
church, consisting of a roofed-over basement containing an auditorium, 
school and social rooms, and a kitchen. As an evidence of the changing 
attitude of the community, the principal address of the evening was by 
Dr. James H. Riddell, president of Alberta College, the Methodist Theo- 
logical Seminary, who climaxed his discourse by saying: “Your work is 
ours. Our banners may differ slightly in color, but like the allies of 
Europe, we should be ready to form a league with you, offensive and 
defensive, against everything that lowers life and for everything that 
uplifts life.” 

It should be put on record here, lest it be forgotten, that this young 
Edmonton church, upon acquiring its first property, the lot upon which 
we built the little church, voted to take its stand and register the prin- 
ciple that it should not take advantage of its legal exemption from taxa- 
tion, but would pay like all property owners. So far as I can ascertain, it 
was the first church to do so in America. 

But the war to which Dr. Riddell referred in his heart-warming house- 
warming speech was already changing the pattern of our lives, and the 
little church was to prove one of the early casualties. 

Less than six months after I landed in Edmonton, World War I 
broke out, and within six months after that tragic day in August, 1914, 
no less than 20,000 young men enlisted in that city of 72,000 souls, estab- 
lishing, in proportion to population, a record for the cities of the world. 

Suddenly my congregation, which had been steadily growing, was 
reduced virtually to a few women, and very soon those women came in 
black, with sad-faced: little children. The Princess Pats, then the 51st 
Regiment, then the 10Ist, left for the front. They stemmed the German 
rush across Belgium but at an enormous cost. Of the eleven hundred and 
thirty splendid six-footers of the crack Princess Pat regiment I had seen 
parading on Jasper Avenue, only sixty-five were left alive in a few weeks. 

These young widows who had lost their youthful husbands did not 
respond very well to the usual professional consolations. The hardest of 
all tasks for a minister, anyway, is to console those who have lost a loved 
one in death. The young women in my congregation, and the unchurched 
ones, too, who in every city seem to gravitate toward the Unitarian min- 
ister for weddings and funerals, were not to be satisfied with the old 
platitudes, such as “The Lord giveth and the Lord taketh away: blessed 
be the name of the Lord,” or “The grass withereth, the flower fadeth, 
etc.,” nor were they apt to be patient with the martyrlike utterance “Make 
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us glad according to the days wherein thou hast afflicted us, and the years 
wherein we have seen evil.” To them that was sheer pious cant. 

I tried many sources in the world’s religious scriptures in my search 
for help understandable by and acceptable to these young women. It was 
a thought from Gautama Siddhartha, the Buddha, which seemed to help 
them most. 

To the great prophet of the East there once came a young mother with 
a child in her arms, and she said: “Lord Buddha, heal my child.” And he, 
looking upon the infant and then into the face of the woman, saw that 
the child was already dead and that the mother knew it. So, in his infinite 
sympathy and understanding, he said gently: “Yes, my daughter, I can 
cure your child. Go into yonder village and gather me mustard seed. But 
it must be seed from a mustard plant in the garden of a home that death 
has never once visited.” 

Some hours later the woman returned, and said: “Lord Buddha, I 
understand. In my selfishness I felt as if I were the only mother who had 
ever lost a child. But now I know every home has its sorrow. Give me 
but time to bury my dear one and then I will follow thee and help others 
to understand, as thou hast taught me.” 

From that story I learned the great principle that the sorrowful can be 
best helped by someone who has met and overcome the same trouble. 
When a sorely troubled person comes to me, I try to send that one to 
another who has made the adjustment to the same bereavement. In this 
person who has recovered, the sufferer finds a friend who understands 
and is eager to help. Nothing any minister can say can compare with the 
testimony of someone who has met trouble or has been stricken by sor- 
rows and has triumphed over them. 

So, in that dark time in Edmonton, when I found one woman who 
had overcome her grief, I sent the next bereaved woman to her. And 
when she, too, had found peace, I made her the consoler of another suf- 
ferer. Soon we had quite a group of women who sought and found much 
comfort together, and they were a help to me also, for their friendship 
was a beautiful thing to see, and to be near them was a benediction. 
There seems to be a peculiar quality of rare sweetness developed when 
human beings who have shared any tragic experience join in an associa- 
tion of mutual helpfulness. 

We had our own personal tragedy in November of 1915. Our fourth 
son was born dead, a full-time perfect little fellow, the only redhead 
among them. We had a name for him, Edmond Eliot, the first name for 
the city where he was born and the second for Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, then 
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President of the American Unitarian Association, who died October 15, 
1950, at the age of eighty-nine. Our boy’s death was part of the price we 
paid, I presume, for my wanderlust and missionary complex at a time 
when my wife’s health should have been the first consideration. 

Major Bullock, the Unitarian minister in Ottawa, newly made chap- 
lain in the Canadian army, offered me a captain’s commission if I would 
go overseas as chaplain, but I concluded my duty lay with my family. 
I couldn’t leave an exhausted wife with three children to care for while 
I went off to Europe. Besides, I disapproved of wars in general and this 
one in particular, for I viewed it as brought on not only by Germany’s 
reaching for power but also by Britain’s colonial policy which required 
her to “rule the waves.” And I thought that munition makers of both 
countries had helped foment the crisis, and wouldn’t be satisfied until 
they had dragged the United States into the spreading conflict. 

By spring, 1916, the church attendance and income had greatly dwin- 
dled on account of the war and its blighting effect. When the officials of 
the American Unitarian Association asked me to come home and report 
to the annual “May Meetings” on my missionary experiences, I could 
read the signs of the times well enough to see that I would be wise to 
take my family and personal belongings along to Boston, and leave the 
furniture crated for shipping in case I should decide to remain in the 
States for any reason, such as the entrance of my own country into the 
war. Events proved it to be a wise decision. 

The trip back wasn’t so hard. The boys were older and we went 
tourist class, with a stove at the end of the coach for our use if we 
wished, and no supercilious porter like the one who turned up his nose 
at my nine-dollar tip two years before. 

I ran a transcontinental kindergarten from Calgary to Chicago and 
points east, including, besides our three, two little girls whose mother was 
bringing their father’s body from the coast on the same train with them, 
and a medical missionary’s two children, his own little six-year-old boy 
and a mischievous five-year-old Chinese girl. She was my star pupil, 
bright as the black buttons her eyes resembled. The missionary told me 
he had found her abandoned on his doorstep three years before, in an old 
oil can and covered with loathsome sores. She ran wild through three 
coaches, climbing up behind surprised men everywhere, rumpling their 
then fashionable hairdos plastered down with quince glue, and squealing: 
“T muss oo hair!” 

When she arrived where I was reading a story to my boys and the 
two little girls, she stayed a minute and then fetched her foster brother. 
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We alternated stories with picture-drawing, amateur sleight-of-hand, and 
various kindergarten stunts like sewing yarn-pictures on perforated card- 
board. She wanted to be my little girl fevvernevver, and I wished she 
might. I wonder where she is now! Probably amusing her grandchildren 
with the same little parent-savers. 


CE ALP Re 


FOURTH PARISH: MARLBORO, 
MASSACHUSETTS, UNITARIAN—1916-1918 


The “May Meetings,” where I was scheduled to report on my Edmon- 
ton missionary experiences, are an annual affair held in Boston the last 
week in May when representatives of the four hundred American Uni- 
tarian churches and their allied organizations meet to hear annual reports, 
exchange opinions and ideas, listen to sermons and addresses, and partake 
of the traditional “May Festival” dinner. 

The heart of the May Meetings is the annual meeting of the central 
organization, The American Unitarian Association (founded 1825), 
when business is transacted, resolutions debated and acted upon, and 
“Reports from the Field” are made. That is where I came in and made 
my little talk. It went off all right and was “well received,” as they say. 
The loudest applause came from a group near the front to my left. After 
the meeting I found myself in their midst and was agreeably surprised to 
discover they were a delegation from the Unitarian Church of my old 
home town, Marlboro. 

It was an odd situation, and at first somewhat embarrassing. To them 
I was a Fundamentalist Baptist boy preacher suddenly metamorphosed 
into a Unitarian missionary back from the fighting front. To me they 
were the West Part “tony people” of my boyhood rather astonishingly 
welcoming an East Part factory boy to their select group. In our mutual 
laughter over the incongruity, the embarrassment was dissipated and the 
occasion took on the nature of a reunion, for in the group were several 
of my former high-school mates. 

I was more or less of an exhibit during the month of June, as several 
delegates, sent to the May Meetings by large city churches, were so much 
interested in my story that they asked the denominational officials to ar- 
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range to have me repeat it as a Sunday morning sermon in their pulpits. 

Two of these churches, in Philadelphia and Baltimore, were without 
ministers at the time, and I found myself projected into the role of 
candidate again. I didn’t relish the idea, but I did have to earn a living, 
so I put on my best bib and tucker and smiled my prettiest. 

When my sister Pearl was a tiny tot and just starting on her public 
speaking career (she now is a popular lecturer on art, doing an oil paint- 
ing during the hour lecture), my mother made her a charming little pink 
dress and taught her a verse from The Youth’s Companion: 


Sweet Pea put on her prettiest hood 
And climbed the garden wall. 
’*Twas a narrow ledge where the darling stood 
And I feared that she might fall: 
But she danced with the butterfly 
And bowed to the bee, 
And never even noticed me— 
The pretty pinky saucy pea! 


That trifling little stanza always insists absurdly on climbing up from 
my subconscious whenever I think of candidating. The relation may not 
be obvious immediately if you have never candidated, but to me, and I 
think to most Protestant preachers, the overtones of the poem are sugges- 
tive of a similar parade performance. I always feel like burlesquing the 
mincing walk of a fashion model, or reaching both hands high in the 
peculiar introvert handclasp of a prize fighter when introduced to the 
audience before the fray. 

Figuratively, then, I danced with the butterfly in Baltimore and 
bowed to the bee in Philadelphia, but they never even noticed me. On the 
way back from the trip, before we knew whether or not either church 
would “utter” a call, Clara and I agreed that both parishes were altogether 
too conservative for my preaching. Compared with the free liberal atmo- 
sphere of Edmonton, Calgary, and the other western Unitarian churches 
with which we had come in contact, both seaboard city churches, in their 
old stone edifices, appeared like half-empty museums scantily peopled by 
conservative folk who thought they were still liberal because their 
churches, a hundred years or more ago, had been connected with the 
beginnings of Unitarianism in this country. 

William Ellery Channing’s sermon at the ordination of Jared Sparks 
in 1819 in Baltimore had defined the doctrinal position of Unitarianism as 
it was emerging from New England Trinitarianism. Even earlier, the 


First Unitarian Church of Philadelphia had been founded in 1796 by the 
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English Unitarian refugee scientist-clergyman, Joseph Priestley, the dis- 
coverer of what he called dephlogisticated air and we call oxygen. 

But these two churches had looked backward so long that the people 
failed to realize that religious progress had passed them by. There were 
Baptist, Methodist, and Congregational churches of the trinitarian wing 
that were more liberal, especially in the social and economic aspects of 
religious thought. Baltimore and Philadelphia Unitarian churches are 
more liberal now, under splendid progressive leaders, but in 1916 they 
were as obviously uncomfortable in my company as I was in theirs. 

They got a thrill hearing of the hazards of The Land of Beyond and 
enjoyed shivering vicariously at the mere mention of sixty degrees below 
zero, but they much preferred to have the missionary do the actual 
shivering. 

The religious atmosphere in their churches seemed to me even colder 
than that, and no northern lights to help. They needed a missionary them- 
selves, but they didn’t want me. I think they suspected I might go to work 
on them to thaw them out. 

When we got back to the vicinity of Boston, we found a couple of 
supply dates available, June 25 and July 2, both in the same church—the 
Second Parish Church (Unitarian) in Marlboro! I was glad of the chance 
to pick up a little money for my lean purse (for the proceeds of the trip 
south hadn’t covered expenses) and at the same time revisit the scenes 
of my childhood. 

So, on the eighth anniversary of our marriage, I stood in the pulpit 
of the Unitarian Church in my home town, naturally with rather mixed 
feelings. 

This was the church I had been taught to turn my head away from 
and not even look at as we passed it in the family surrey Sunday after- 
noons on the way to Robin Hill. This was the church where rich and tony 
people attended because their false religion would let them play cards, 
dance, and even go to the theatre. It was no place for a believing Christian, 
saved by the precious blood of Jesus, whose name was written in the 
Lamb’s Book of Life. The people who went to the Unitarian Church were 
surely not going to heaven, but to the Other Place. 

Yet, as I looked down from the pulpit upon them that fine June day, 
they did not appear concerned about their future destination. They looked 
much like the Baptist congregations I had often preached to, but perhaps 
slightly better dressed, with a bit more poise and assurance, and less 
nervous strain in their faces. I thought they seemed, on the whole, rather 
a happy group. Besides, down there in a front pew with his “angel-of- 
mercy” wife who had brought our family many gifts of fruit and clothing 
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years ago, was smiling Dr. Ellis who had ushered me into the world 
thirty years before, now waiting to see and hear if I would fulfill his 
“Dan’l Webster” prediction. And a bit behind him with her lawyer hus- 
band John Rice, a relative of mine, was my elopee Helen. All around as 
I looked I saw the smiling faces of scores of old friends, neighbors, and 
schoolmates. Well, I thought, if they are all bound for the Other Place, 
I'll take a chance with them. They'll be good company. 

So I preached there that Sunday and the next and they asked me to 
make it three in a row. And between the second and third Sundays, they 
had a meeting to which I was not invited. 

The next day, July 6, 1916, Richard’s sixth birthday, my old paper, 
The Marlboro Daily Enterprise, on which I had worked in boyhood as 
devil, ad-setter, simplex operator, proofreader, and reporter, carried a 
front-page story, with a head as big as mine when I read it. Here is part 
of it: 


At a meeting of the Unitarian parish last evening Rev. Charles 
Francis Potter was unanimously called to become pastor of the 
church, to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of Rev. S. B. 
Nobbs, who resigned some months ago to accept a position as field 
secretary of the American Unitarian Association. 

Mr. Potter is one of Marlboro’s own sons, born in this city about 
thirty-one years ago. He is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Potter, 
now residents of Boston, but who until a few years ago lived in this 
city. He received his early education here, later studying at Bucknell 
and Brown universities and Newton Theological Institution... . 

When but a boy Mr. Potter expressed a desire to become a minister 
of the gospel and so determined was he to fit himself for this position 
that he started for college with but very little in his pocket. It has 
been said that religion and responsibility have been the making of 
many a man, and it has been so in this case, a man of whom Marl- 
boro may well be proud. ... 

There is every reason to believe that Mr. Potter will accept the 
call to become pastor of a church in the city in which he was born. 


What made me particularly pleased was what was not in it save be- 
tween the lines. It was written by an old Baptist reporter friend of mine 
who had known me from boyhood, and was printed in a paper owned by 
a Baptist. It gave me notice that the Baptists were going to be good sports 
about it. And they were. Not once during my Marlboro pastorate, nor 
since, whatever they may have thought, or said to others, did they say 
to my face, or by phone, or by letter, one single word of criticism or con- 
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demnation of my having left the faith of my youth. In that, they were 
good Baptists, for in that faith we were taught to follow our consciences 
and to interpret the Bible teachings accordingly. They knew me, and 
knew that I was sincere, so they respected my honesty in leaving their 
church when I decided I belonged elsewhere. __ 

I am sorry to say that the Mattapan Baptists were not all quite such 
good sports. They did nothing very bad, but little things were annoying. 
For instance, in the interim between my resignation and the farewell 
service, certain of the more ardent evangelical type insisted on calling for 
and singing loudly at every meeting the ultra-orthodox hymns which they 
knew were most offensive to me, such as “The Old Time Religion: It was 
good enough for Moses, Daniel, Elijah, etc., and it’s good enough for me,” 
“Alas and did my Savior bleed ... For such a worm as I,” and “There’s 
wonder-working pow’r in the Blood.” That was just childish. They told 
reporters I had said there were 49,000 mistakes in the Bible. That was 
just ignorance. 

But one young woman made a trip from Mattapan, when she heard 
we had returned from the Northwest, to tell me to my face that I was a 
“turncoat.” She said she had called me that in conversation with some 
other girls in Mattapan and they told her she didn’t dare say it to my 
face, so she took the dare. I smiled and told her I hadn’t turned my coat: 
I had simply outgrown the coat my good mother made for me, and put 
on a new one that fitted better. 

Another girl from Mattapan, however, visited us and said that after 
I had left, the deacons sought quite a while to find a preacher sound in the 
faith who would cleanse the church of the taint of the infidel and purge it 
of heresy. She said that the man they got was so old-fashioned in his ideas 
that a large number of the members, including most of the young people, 
left and went to other churches. Then the new minister, so she said, sold 
a number of shares of black fox farm stock to the deacons. When it proved 
worthless, they went to him about it, but it was reported that all they got 
from him was: “You can’t touch me: I’m surrounded by the Holy Spirit.” 

Then she chuckled as she told me that after the fox farm fiasco a group 
of the young people I had baptized got up their courage and went in a 
body to the deacons and told them that they, the young people, didn’t 
know much about doctrine, and that Mr. Potter may have been a heretic, 
for all they knew, but at least he was honest, and wasn’t that more im- 
portant? 

The Enterprise report of my call to the Marlboro Unitarian pulpit, 
revealing as it did that I would be welcomed in my home town by all my 
old friends, irrespective of their religion or mine, removed any latent 
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doubts, so on the next Sunday, just before the sermon, I read this accept- 
ance letter: 


Dear Friends: 


In one of Paul’s letters to the people in the little Christian church 
in Corinth he wrote, “Now brethren, when I came unto you, I came 
not with excellency of speech or of wisdom, and my speech was not 
with enticing words, but in demonstration of the spirit and of power, 
the power of God.” That desire of Paul’s finds echo in my own heart 
as I accept this morning your unanimous request that I serve with 
you the cause of God in this parish and in this my native community. 
Let humble loving service be the watchword for both pew and pulpit 
during this pastorate. I pledge you my hearty cooperation and am 
confident you will give me yours. 


My sermon following was on one of my favorite topics, “The Danger 
of Goodness,” which is, of course, the self-satisfaction which prevents the 
goodness from becoming betterness. The story of the Good Samaritan 
has retarded human progress because of setting up the ideal of building 
hospitals at the foot of the precipice instead of fences at the top. The 
good Samaritan who simply picks up the sick and wounded and takes 
them to a temporary shelter and pays the bill should become the better 
Samaritan who gets together with other better Samaritans and sees to it 
that the road from Jerusalem to Jericho is made safe for travelers. It wasn’t 
until 1878 that that road was policed. And the best Samaritan would study 
what made men robbers. He might find that the Roman taxes were so 
heavy that some men were driven to robbery to feed their families. The 
modern man who takés the Good Samaritan for a model of citizenship 
has a great deal to learn. 

Mrs. Potter has recently said that of all our eight pastorates, she re- 
members our stay in Marlboro as having brought us in contact with the 
very finest and most helpful type of parishioners. They not only brought 
us many and varied gifts, the choicest flowers and vegetables from their 
gardens and the finest products of their busy hands, but were constantly 
doing the most thoughtful things for our comfort and pleasure. 

The boys had a good time, too. I was glad that Richard and Francis 
had their first school days in the same little city as I, not at Hildreth to 
be sure, but in Marlboro. They were not the prim little goody-goody kind 
of boy that I fear I was in grammar school. After Francis’ first day we 
got reports that he had knocked down, without provocation, every boy 
his own size on the way to and from school. His idea was, it seemed, 
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that he might as well get it over with. It worked, too. No other boys ever 
charged the minister’s sons with being sissies. 

They somehow caught the idea, too, these sons of the parsonage, that 
their status was questioned by the wealthier children of the neighbor- 
hood. One boy had called them the five-and-ten kids, because he noticed 
that their toys were of the inexpensive sort. So they promptly formed a 
club, and our backyard was transformed into a young boys’ paradise. 
Tents, dens, caves, shacks, and huts appeared, and each day something 
new was added. Each day, too, strange youngsters came home from school 
with ours, tough little Irish and Italian lads who fought and wrestled and 
had a glorious time with shouts galore, while poor little rich boys aban- 
doned their expensive toys and hung around outside the parsonage fence. 

One such asked our youngest boy, Myron, then but four, if he could 
please please join the club. “Turn around,” Myron ordered. The Morse 
boy did, very promptly. “No,” said our four-year-old decisively, “go on 
home. No boy can belong to this club unless he has patches on his pants.” 
And the Rich Young Man turned away, sorrowing, for he had great pos- 
sessions, but no patches on his pants. 

My wife’s health was in a very precarious state when we came to the 
Marlboro parsonage where she was soon confined to her bed. The family 
physician, Dr. Stevens, advised a major operation, and recommended a 
young surgeon who had worked out a new technique for this operation. 
Dr. Stevens frankly admitted that the method was still in the experi- 
mental stage. We agreed to take the risk. 

The operation was performed at the Marlboro Hospital by the bespec- 
tacled, boyish-looking surgeon who came posthaste from Boston at an 
emergency call from Dr. Stevens. The young doctor confided to us that 
the lenses in his glasses were only window glass, but that he wore them to 
make himself look older and more professional. He told me that he was a 
Catholic but was out of favor with the church for practicing surgery which 
saved the lives of mothers at the cost of ending their childbearing. He 
said that he thought it more important to save the life of a mother for 
the children she had already borne than to risk it for the sake of the 
doubtful safe delivery of future children. 

This young surgeon is the now world-famous Dr. Frank Howard 
Lahey, founder and Director of the Lahey Clinic. 

He saved Clara’s life. 

This was in October, and the church work was piling up. So little 
really constructive work had been done in the parish for years that it 
was hard to know where to begin. I really needed an assistant, but the 
church budget did not permit even a decent salary for me. 
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Then I had a bright idea: I commandeered the mailman. 

The idea really came from my boyhood experience down in the East 
Part when I was much impressed by the great success of a soap and 
sundries firm which used the mail-order method to sell its goods. 

One day there had come to my mother a circular letter from Larkin 
Brothers, a Buffalo firm, stating that anyone purchasing from them ten 
dollars’ worth of soap, perfume, tooth powder and suchlike would be 
given either a premium of furniture worth ten dollars, or that much 
worth of soap and other products. If cash were sent with the order, there 
would be an extra premium. And if we got someone else to send in an 
order, we would receive a good commission on that. Besides, if we organ- 
ized a Larkin Club, we would get a whole box of soap for our trouble. 

Money was scarce with us when I was a boy, but Mother scraped up 
ten dollars somehow and sent it in with an order. In less than a week 
after the supplies arrived I had sold the original ten dollars’ worth, the 
second ten dollars’ worth, and the dollar’s worth given for sending cash, 
making a return of twenty-one dollars on a ten dollar investment, a 
profit of a hundred and ten per cent with a quick turnover. Later we got 
many articles of furniture, and the whole venture was very profitable for 
our family. 

But what most impressed me as a ten-year-old boy was the mail-order 
idea itself. It was my first contact with that sales method, which, of course, 
has since grown to enormous proportions in this country. 

When therefore I was faced in Marlboro with the problem of building 
up a church without an assistant, it occurred to me that the mail-order 
system might be adapted to my purpose. 

This method has been successfully used to sell not only soap and 
furniture, but also hardware, bicycles, magazine subscriptions, and minis- 
ters’ life insurance. Why should it not be employed in the church? It is 
perfectly legitimate, moral, respectable, and effective, and not all those 
adjectives can be truthfully applied to some schemes which have been 
used for the benefit of churches in times past. 

I feared the deacons and trustees of this old church might object to 
the mail-order method simply on the ground that they had never done 
things that way. I had already had some experience with them. There 
were actually four bank presidents on my board, but they left their busi- 
ness brains behind them when they came to board meetings. When I had 
proposed that the church establish a sinking fund to anticipate the annual 
deficit instead of having to borrow money regularly, they had actually 
laughed at me. I asked them if they would think of running their banks 
that way, without a sinking fund, so they explained patiently to the 
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minister, who of course couldn’t be expected to know a darn thing about 
money: “But this is a church!” 

There is always a way to get around obstinate officials: do something 
they don’t expect, and do it first. My wife has often proved it works, even 
with traffic cops. 

Inasmuch as I really had the right as pastor to do anything within 
reason to get people to join the church, I decided to say nothing to the 
board and go ahead, knowing that the trustees and deacons would 
approve a fait accompl1. | had great confidence in the Larkin method. 

Besides, since it was an historic old church with more history than 
virility, even if my experiment did no more than wake it up, it would be 
justified. 

First, I made a list of prospects in true mail-order fashion, selecting 
two hundred fifty names and addresses of persons who lived in Marlboro 
and did not belong to any church. Many of them had some loose connec- 
tion with my church because of the remaining folk-customs surviving 
from the old New England parish system: I would marry them or bury 
them, but they had never joined the church. No one had ever asked them. 
Others attended about every other Easter, if it was a pleasant day. Still 
others had never been near the church, but seemed possible members. 

I worked all day long on a letter to be sent to this list, and then 
proudly read it to my wife that evening. She said it wouldn’t interest her 
in joining any church. The next day I wrote another, over which she 
still shook her head. The third day we worked together on it and finally 
produced a one-page letter which she said would do. Her girlhood expe- 
rience in the promotion department of a mercantile firm was a good 
counterfoil for my overliterary trend. 

In the letter we told why we thought the addressee should join our 
church and cordially invited him to do so. We anticipated and answered 
all the old excuses and set forth the privileges and opportunities of mem- 
bership in a live modern church such as ours was in the process of becom- 
ing. Of course we enclosed cards of application for membership, with 
return envelopes. 

More than we had expected, the novelty of the approach was in its 
favor. The following Sunday I was able to announce from the pulpit that 
nineteen persons would join the church on Easter Sunday. By the end of 
the second week, there were forty. 

Then I tried another Larkin method, that of quickly urging a new 
customer to secure another customer. I wrote the forty, enclosing in each 
letter the names and addresses of five or six of the remaining prospects, 
and asked each of the forty to write or speak to each on his little list 
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stating that he was joining the church at Easter and inviting them to join 
with him. I also wrote the two hundred and ten, from whom I had not 
yet heard, a good strong follow-up letter featuring the fact than forty 
were joining, and why not come along with them and swell the crowd? 

On Easter Sunday the church was crowded to capacity for the first 
time in no one could remember how long. It was decorated with lilies, 
daffodils, and hyacinths, the latter predominating, as my sermon subject 
was “White Hyacinths.” 

My text I took from an old oriental saying attributed to Muhammad: 
“If thou hast two loaves of bread, sell one and buy white hyacinths for 
thy soul.” In developing it I emphasized the ancient and widespread 
occurrence of both white hyacinths and the springtime festival. Easter 
comes not only from the idea of the resurrection of Jesus—because it was 
at an Eastertide festival, the Passover, already at least a thousand years 
old, that Jesus was crucified—but rather from the universal recognition 
of new life at the springtime of the year. Immortality is the message of 
the season, immortality of the soul and not of the body. To attempt to 
prove the immortality of the soul by the alleged bodily resurrection of 
Jesus is as futile as to put one of Muhammad’s loaves of bread into a vase 
of water and make believe it is a hyacinth. The greatest argument for 
eternal life is the fact that the human mind has been willing to accept 
the doctrine of the immortality of the soul even in such a wrapping of 
myth as the bodily resurrection idea. 

The ceremony of reception into church membership followed the 
sermon, and I gave the right hand of fellowship to one hundred twenty- 
five out of the two hundred fifty prospects to whom the first letter had 
gone. The chairman of the board of trustees stood by my side, and next 
to him was Mrs. Potter. He gave each new member a certificate of church 
membership and my wife gave each a friendly greeting and fresh flower. 
The line of people extended completely around the auditorium and down 
the center aisle. When they had made the circuit and resumed their 
places in the audience I asked the rest of the people to rise with them and 
repeat with me the simple Unitarian Statement of Purpose: “In the love 
of truth and in the spirit of Jesus we unite for the worship of God and 
the service of man.” 

In the afternoon I gave the hand of fellowship to several shut-ins and 
sick people in their homes, in the presence of other members of the 
church. My records and the newspaper report agree on one hundred 
thirty-five as the total number joining that day. 

Since the church membership had been but one hundred and twenty- 
five, the doubling of that number greatly stimulated all church activities. 
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The membership of the women’s society also doubled; a men’s club of 
one hundred was formed; a flourishing new young people’s society was 
established which led all others of the denomination in growth and ac- 
complishments for several years thereafter; and, perhaps best of all, the 
S. H. Howe children’s club of four hundred, named by its leader, Mrs. 
O. H. Stevens, for her late father, who had owned several shoe factories 
and had been an outstanding Unitarian, was founded and became a source 
of future church members and trained workers. 

Thirty young married couples were among the new members who 
joined the church and gave new life to our meetings. The businesslike 
nature of the mail campaign attracted that class of men, also, and there 
were forty substantial business men in the line that Easter morning. 

I had purposely kept the financial side entirely in the background, to 
take care of itself. It did. The treasurer had the unusual experience of 
having members, new and old, approach him of their own accord with 
generous subscriptions. Where one’s heart is, the treasure will soon find 
out. At the end of the year we had a surplus instead of a deficit, so I 
reminded the trustees that we had enough for a sinking fund now. But 
I had certainly had to go around Robin Hood’s barn to get it. 

That April the United States entered World War I after Woodrow 
Wilson’s valiant attempt to redeem his pledge to keep us out of it. Once 
in, we had to make the best of it. Our church led the community in the 
effort to keep the home fires in proper shape. Mrs. Potter raised the 
money for a huge flag and pole which was erected with due ceremonies in 
the midst of the great lawn of the Second Parish church. She also attended 
to the financing and other matters incident to the placing of two square 
silk grosgrain gold-fringed flags inside the church auditorium, one the 
national and the other the church banner. We planted the entire church 
grounds to potatoes, over much protest to the effect that the fertilizer 
would cost more than the potatoes were worth. I admitted that, but won 
out by reminding them that we were not out to raise potatoes so much 
as to raise the level of patriotism in Marlboro. Anyone who saw the 
Second Parish Church lawn planted to potatoes would certainly know 
we were in a war. 

My Boy Scouts soon had a big vacant lot planted, in which by mid- 
summer I was perforce doing more work than they, while Mrs. Potter 
took over the parsonage victory garden. She canned and preserved all 
that summer and fall. Everybody else was doing the same, so we were 
unable either to eat the stuff ourselves or give it away. 

Because I knew many of the personnel of all the churches of Marl- 
boro, I was able to accomplish something which had long been needed. 
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With the help of the Baptist minister, Ballentine, and the Congregational 
(First Church) man, Stambaugh, I organized the Ministers’ Union and 
also the United Protestant Churches of Marlboro. We wanted the priest 
of the Roman Catholic church to come into the Union, but his reply was 
in substance the same as, if not so succinct as, that of another priest under 
similar circumstances, who said: “Well, gentlemen, thank you for the 
invitation, but you had better go right along serving the Lord each in 
your own way, and I’ll continue to serve Him in His way.” 

Still, when I left Marlboro in 1918, I was happy in the knowledge that 
in this local federation of Protestant churches, the First Parish (Trini- 
tarian), and the Second Parish (Unitarian), were united in Christian 
work and fellowship for the first time since the theological split over the 
doctrine of the Trinity, one hundred and twelve years before. 

When the Marlboro Unitarian Church and I were courting, in July, 
1916, Mr. Stillman Stevens, president of one of the Marlboro banks, was 
the representative of the trustees in the financial negotiations, chosen 
perhaps because he was a relative of mine on both my father’s and 
mother’s sides. The church offered me sixteen hundred dollars a year 
and parsonage. I asked for eighteen hundred, which was what Edmonton 
paid, without parsonage to be sure, but the cost of living was much less 
up there. Finally it was agreed that I would come at the salary offered, 
provided that, if at the end of the first full church year, viz January 1, 
1918, the church was satisfied with my work, the salary would be in- 
creased to eighteen hundred dollars plus parsonage. “Stilly” agreed that 
that was fair enough and the deal was closed on those terms. 

Came January 1, 1918, and the annual business meeting, and nothing 
whatever was said about the two-hundred-dollar raise in salary, though 
the reports showed that the church was three times as well off as when 
I came. In spite of my wife’s economical management (she even made the 
boys’ winter overcoats by hand out of my old ones), our expenses were 
two thousand dollars a year. I dropped a couple of hints, and waited 
nearly three weeks. Then on Sunday, January 20, 1918, I read from the 
pulpit the following: 


To the Members of the Second Parish Church and Congregation: 


Dear Friends: I hereby respectfully tender my resignation as min- 
ister of this church, to take effect April 1, 1918. Thanking you for all 
the many pleasant evidences of your interest and affection shown 
toward my family and myself, I remain 


Sincerely yours, Charles F. Potter. 
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To the puzzled parishioners who surrounded me after the service 
asking what was the matter, I said simply: “Ask the trustees.” And when 
the trustees called a meeting and invited me and asked the same question, 
I said: “It’s simply this, gentlemen, that I can’t remain here when I have 
been told only too plainly that the church is not satisfied with my work.” 

“For pity’s sake,” they chorused, with slight variations in language, 
“who has been telling you that? We’re more than satisfied: the church 
hasn’t been in such fine shape ees: for years. Someone has been 
talking foolish. We'll settle ’em.’ 

“But you told me so yourselves, gentlemen, when you didn’t increase 
my salary at the annual iacerins, according to contract. Actions speak 
louder than words, you know.” 

There was silence as they looked at one another. Then the chairman 
spoke up, after looking around and counting nods. 

“We'll fix that up all right, Pastor. Don’t you worry. You'll get your 
eighteen hundred dollars. And we certainly won’t accept that resignation 
you read this morning.” 

“I’m afraid you'll have to accept it,” I said. “You are too late. Out of 
several offers I have had recently, I have chosen that of the Wellesley 
Hills Unitarian Church, at a salary of three thousand a year, plus par- 
sonage, and my letter of acceptance was read there this morning. And 
there is a provision, this time in writing, since mortal memories are frail, 
whereby the salary is to be increased to thirty-five hundred at the end of 
a year if my services are satisfactory.” 

After the first shock, the people took it very well, but they surely told 
the trustees what they thought of them. Our last three months, between 
the resignation and beginning the work in Wellesley Hills, were very 
pleasant ones. They wished to give us a big farewell reception, but I 
vetoed it. We were too busy with moving. Besides, I knew it would be 
embarrassing for the trustees. 


CBA Prt Eh Re Al 


FIRTH PARISH WELLES Tey yates, 
MASSACHUSETTS, UNITARIAN—1918-1919 


The chairman of the Marlboro Unitarian Church Board of trustees, 
Mr. “Eddie” Allen—just to give evidence of his good will and to show 
that although the Marlboro Unitarians didn’t like it, they weren’t going 
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to get mad about Wellesley Hills “stealing” their minister, as he put it— 
showed up at my installation at the little town only twenty miles away. 

That affair on the evening of April 2, 1918, was in traditional New 
England Congregational style, and with distinguished speakers. The 
Charge to the Minister was given by Dr. William W. Fenn, the Dean 
of Harvard Divinity School; the Charge to the People, by Dr. William I. 
Lawrence, Director of Education for the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion; the Right Hand of Fellowship by young Rev. Palfrey Perkins, then 
my nearest neighbor in the First Parish Church of Weston, but now Dr. 
Perkins, for eighteen years pastor of the famous old King’s Chapel, Bos- 
ton, which revised its Anglican Book of Common Prayer in 1785 and 
turned Unitarian; and the Address of Installation by Dr. Samuel Mc- 
Chord Crothers, minister of the First Parish Church of Cambridge, the 
well-known wit and literary essayist. I was pleased that two local Trini- 
tarian Congregational ministers took part in my installation, telling me 
that the old breach between the two wings of the Pilgrim faith had long 
since been closed in Wellesley. 

My path had crossed those of both Fenn and Crothers before, and this 
was the second time they had both generously helped me. When I was 
in Edmonton, I was told that Dr. Crothers had been there the year before 
to lecture, but had been refused a hall because he was a Unitarian. After 
my little affair with the Edmonton Ministers’ Association had cleared 
away some of the mists of prejudice, I determined to get Dr. Crothers 
back and rectify that social error. The genial doctor did manage to travel 
way up there again at my solicitation and had a major triumph before a 
large audience. Either then or when I was in his Cambridge home he 
told his favorite story on himself and his equally forgetful wife. On leav- 
ing for their summer home one June she wrapped their precious wedding 
silver in newspapers and put it in the cellar furnace to hide it from 
burglars. Dr. Crothers was the first to return in the fall and found the 
house rather chilly. On the mantel in the Crothers sitting room visitors 
thereafter saw a shapeless mass of shiny bullion inscribed “Crothers 
Wedding Silver.” 

When I was at Newton, Dean Fenn had kindly given me a number 
of evenings in his study at Harvard where we argued points in theology 
concerning which my Newton professors had not been able to satisfy 
me. I doubt if his arguments had anything to do with my becoming a 
Unitarian, but perhaps his splendid scholarship, his equanimity, and his 
humor did. He, too, one evening told me his favorite story, also on him- 
self. There came to Harvard Divinity School from the South a young 
student for the ministry who grew much disturbed in mind and spirit 
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when he first came in contact with the liberal theology and historical 
criticism of the school, particularly the teachings of Professor George Foot 
Moore and Dean Fenn. The poor fellow worried himself sick, thinking 
he was losing his faith. The other students kept friendly watch, fearing 
he might even attempt self-destruction. They knew the crisis had passed, 
however, when they heard joyful singing coming from his room. He was 
repeating over and over one stanza of an old hymn, emphasizing par- 
ticularly two words: 


So long Thy pow’r hath blessed me, sure it still 
Will lead me on 
O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 


The night be gone. 


Eddie Allen, at the close of the installation service at Wellesley Hills, 
hunted up one of my new trustees, told him how I had come to leave 
Marlboro, and warned him to tell the board not to make the same mistake. 

The engraved copper plate from which were printed the formal invi- 
tations to the installation was, after the vogue of the time, made into a 
beautiful little card tray and placed on the parsonage hall table. It now 
serves, in our New York apartment, as a base for a vase of cut flowers. 
To put it on a hall table, if we had a hall, would invite its certain desecra- 
tion as an ash tray. 

One of the conditions I made upon coming to Wellesley Hills was 
that a parish house be built. As a compromise, a near-by dwelling was 
bought and remodeled, but until that was completed, the parsonage, just 
across the street from the church, was, as I had feared, used for parish 
purposes at times. Sunday mornings, for instance, the entire first floor 
was turned over to the kindergarten department of the Sunday School, 
and any housewife knows what that would mean. But Mrs. Potter always 
had it spic and span ready for them, with vases of fresh wildflowers in 
season. 

One of the most colorful of the many interesting persons we met in 
our new parish was a lively woman of eighty, Mrs. Theoda J. Hill, 
wealthy widow and the daughter of a railroad man. 

She had arrived with her paid companion at the parsonage as soon 
as we had the furniture unpacked and arranged, and immediately said to 
my wife: “That sofa shouldn’t be over there. It belongs here, and that 
chair should be in this corner. Oh dear, we never have the furniture 
arranged this way in the parsonage!” 

Mrs. Potter walked right up to the domineering little old lady, looked 
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her straight in the eye, and said: “This is the parsonage, true enough: 
but while I am living in it, it is my home, and I shall arrange the furni- 
ture exactly as I please.” 

I was aghast at my wife’s temerity, for peace in the parish seemed to 
me more important than the arrangement of the furniture; but to my 
surprise and relief, Mrs. Hill actually embraced Mrs. Potter and ex- 
claimed: “My dear child, I’ve been waiting for forty years to find a 
minister’s wife with spunk! You're quite right about the furniture, of 
course. You and I will get along famously. I hear you have three active 
little boys. Pll darn their stockings for you every week.” And she did, 
with the unspoken but obvious disapproval of her companion, who was 
one of several would-be successors of Mrs. Eddy, but was now “in bond- 
age” to work off the effects of some mortal error, something vaguely: to 
do with a fur coat. Bondage, in her vocabulary, strangely resembled the 
Hindu idea of karma—an inescapable retribution. 

A few weeks later Mrs. Hill handed my wife a check for one hundred 
dollars and asked her to give it to me. 

“But what is it for? What do you want him to do with it?” asked 
Mrs. Potter, thinking it was for some fund for which I had been asking 
contributions. 

“It’s for him,” said Mrs. Hill. “I don’t care what he does with it. Tell 
him to light his dirty old pipe with it!” 


When the old lady died several years later, she willed my wife a very 
valuable brooch. In the mid-1930’s when we were doing telepathy experi- 
ments in our Greenwich Village apartment and were testing a “psycho- 
metrist” named Dorothea, better known for her literary work, I privately 
suggested to Mrs. Potter that she go upstairs and get Mrs. Hill’s brooch; 
for a good psychometrist, by holding the jeweled trinket in her hand, 
should be able to catch some reflections of the very vivid personality of 
its former owner. 

Considering that Dorothea had no way whatever of knowing anything 
about the well-wrapped object in her hand or its old owner, it was re- 
markable that she said immediately: “Very marked personality, almost 
like an old Tartar, a martinet, but very warm-hearted and extremely 
loyal.” She went on to describe the old lady’s character, clothes, and 
habits to a ¢, literally, for she correctly stated that the owner of the object 
had very peculiar handwriting “with closed r’s and very fine ¢’s and /’s.” 

While I listened to the description it seemed to me that my old parish- 
ioner stood again before me. The young lady told of Mrs. Hill’s connec- 
tion with a woman leader and her arguments with a missionary, both of 
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which I recalled well. In fact, I was the missionary, for when I had 
referred in the pulpit to my Unitarian missionary work in Alberta, Mrs. 
Hill had taken me to task, saying that Unitarians never had or could have 
missionaries since they didn’t believe in saving souls, and we argued at 
some length about that. 

Then the psychometrist said the most convincing thing of all, unless 
you call it a mere coincidence: “It seems silly to say it, but, while her 
Christian name is not quite the same as mine, if you translate it you will 
have something which means what mine does.” 

It was perfectly true, for Dorothea and Theoda are practically the 
same name with syllables transposed, and either one translated from the 
Greek means “gift of God.” 

“Well,” said Dorothea, as she ended the object reading, “did I get it 
right?” 

“Tt was wonderful!” I exclaimed. “You couldn’t have described her 
better if you had known her.” And, turning to my wife, I asked: “Wasn’t 
that extraordinarily accurate?” 

“T didn’t think so,” she said. “Whose pin did you think that was?” 

“Mrs. Hill’s, of course—the one I suggested.” 

“No,” said my smiling wife, “I changed my mind. That pin was one 
of Mother’s, and her name was Mary Cook.” 

So this hadn’t been object reading, but mind reading; not psychometry, 
but telepathy. The young lady thought she was reading the brooch and 
its “emanations” whereas she was reading my thoughts and memories of 
Theoda J. Hill. 

Dorothea was a bit disconcerted and said she hoped my wife and I 
would get together better on our plans next time. She considered that 
experiment a failure, as most psychics do when they do not succeed in 
proving their own pet theories. But I was left pondering on the amazing 
strength of a personality so powerful that even my memory of her could 
be caught years later by a third party who had no other contact. 


When I had been gone from Wellesley Hills a dozen years, I received 
a letter from Rev. Waitstill H. Sharp, then minister of the church, telling 
of plans for the celebration of the seventieth anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the society and asking me to send him, for use in his “historical 
researches” (that startled me a bit) a “statement of the atmosphere and 
events during your time here.” 

For a quick summary of my fifth pastoral experience I can do no 
better than quote here from my answer to his inquiry, eo slightly to 
conform with my own recent “historical research.” 
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My pastorate extended, as nearly as I can remember, from April, 
1918, to November, 1919. The main world historical event of that 
time was the Armistice, November 11, 1918. I remember rushing 
across Washington Street from the parsonage to the church and ring- 
ing the bell with such vigor and for such a long time that I was 
_ mildly reproved therefor. 

Another event was the influenza epidemic a few weeks before the 
Armistice. We discontinued church services for a time in order to 
avoid spreading the contagious disease. Many of the church people 
worked in the temporary hospital which was set up at the Maugus 
Club, and I went into the Homeopathic Hospital in Boston and served 
as an orderly and general assistant. When it was discovered that I 
was a clergyman, I was assigned the duty of informing the dying of 
their approaching death and of asking if they had any messages for 
their relatives. None of them would believe it however. 

I find that a Boston paper of October 5, 1918, reported that the 
bulletin board on our church lawn contained the inscription: 


CrurcH CLOosED 
Ignoring disease never was 
and never will be good religion 


and that the minister said, “If you could hear what the overworked 
nurses and doctors in the various hospitals are saying about the 
clergymen who persist in herding their followers together in defiance 
of the laws of health during this epidemic, you would realize the 
truth of the sentence on our church bulletin.” 

One important event occurred toward the end of my brief pastor- 
ate when I persuaded Mr. H.'M. S. Aiken to take over the treasurer- 
ship, and together he and I installed a new financial set-up which 
abolished the annual deficit and put the church on a firm financial 
basis. I will never forget the surprise at the trustees’ meeting when, 
instead of the usual deficit, Mr. Aiken reported four thousand dollars 
in the treasury. 

You mention particularly the fact that “the orthodox Congrega- 
tional administration of Wellesley College still looks upon the Uni- 
tarian Church with suspicion, which prevents cooperation with them.” 
When I arrived in Wellesley Hills, I found the Congregational min- 
isters in both Wellesley and the Hills very friendly and cooperative. 
The college authorities, however, were suspicious and standoffish at 
first, but we were able gradually to dissipate that attitude. Katherine 
Lee Bates, author of “America the Beautiful,” and a very fine liberal 
thinker, was then head of the English Literature Department at 
Wellesley. Her companion or housekeeper had a daughter in our 
Sunday School, and in making a pastoral call I met, became ac- 
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quainted with, and grew to admire greatly the sturdy character of 
Miss Bates. 

Through her influence and that of others both inside and outside 
the college, I was invited to preach at the Wellesley College Chapel. 
Miss Bates told me I'd better do my best and make it inspiring with- 
out being controversial, as I was only the second Unitarian to preach 
in Wellesley Chapel since the foundation of the college. The first was 
Samuel McChord Crothers and there was some objection even to him. 

Shortly afterward, a number of the students themselves got to- 
gether and asked me to conduct a discussion class under the auspices 
of a sort of Y.W.C.A., called the Wellesley College Christian Asso- 
ciation. The subject was “Religion and Democracy,” and I remember 
I had them each think out a definition of religion and read it in class. 
Then they compared and discussed the definitions and worked out a 
class definition on which the majority agreed. The same procedure 
resulted in a class definition of democracy. When they compared the 
two definitions of ideal religion and ideal democracy, they were sur- 
prised at the similarity and came to a class conclusion that the ideal 
religion should be a democratic one. By themselves they were, just 
by clear thinking, approaching the point of view which we call 
Unitarian. 

There was a large attendance at the discussion class all through 
the winter, and many came to me with their own personal religious 
problems resulting from the conflict between the faith of their fathers 
and the science of the college. A number began coming down to our 
Wellesley Hills church on Sunday. I secured a list of the few Uni- 
tarian girls in the college and also those not affliated with any church. 
All these were invited to attend our services and some did. 

Furthermore, Miss Cooke, the Head of Dana Hall, the preparatory 
school for Wellesley College, learning of my familiarity with the 
writings of her favorite mystics, invited me to address the girls there. 
That contact had similar results. 

We also developed an interesting connection with Mr. Roger 
Babson and his famous Institute. Mr. Gates, the Congregational min- 
ister of the large Hills church, used to chuckle over the fact that after 
the opening numbers of the Sunday morning service there, Mr. Bab- 
son often ducked out and came up to the Unitarian church in time 
for the sermon. Gates told me not to get puffed up about it because 
Babson already was familiar with his ideas and stories and was simply 
curious to find out if Potter had any new ones. 

Mr. Babson was then founding his institution for the training of 
young business executives. I presided at the laying of the cornerstone 
of the big new building, and when I left Wellesley Hills, he was 
planning to have me give inspirational lectures to the students. 
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So ended my letter to Waitstill Sharp. 

His father was one of the interesting celebrities I met at the Hills. 
Gamaliel Bradford, the biographer and essayist, invited Mrs. Potter and 
me over to meet Dallas Lore Sharp, the nature writer and educator who 
had been having such interesting essays in the Adlantic Monthly about 
Waitstill and the other children and the family experiences in the hills 
of Hingham. What surprised me about both Bradford and Sharp (and 
I have felt the same about many others also undoubtedly great) was their 
inability to play the lion gracefully. They acted as if they thought a 
supercilious, almost patronizing attitude was needed to demonstrate their 
superiority. I’m sure both Bradford and Sharp and the others were really 
much finer than they let themselves appear. 

The lionesses show off to much greater advantage. For instance, Mr. 
Babson invited Mrs. Potter and me to dinner to meet Mrs. Emmeline 
Pankhurst, the English suffragist and champion of women’s rights. But 
she did not insist on confining the conversation to her own interests: she 
rather avoided them, and talked most entertainingly on many subjects, 
carefully selecting those she thought would be of interest to her dinner 
companions. She was a person of great ability, wide vision, and spoke 
with a powerful but well-controlled voice. She was twice the man her 
daughter Christabel was, who left politics for religion and appeared on 
the evangelistic platform with my future debate opponent Dr. John Roach 
Straton, but made a weak impression on her audiences. 

In the summer of 1919, Dr. A. C. Dieffenbach, editor of the Unitarian 
weekly journal, The Christian Register, asked me to edit the paper for 
him while he went to Europe. It meant giving up a needed vacation, but 
there were advantages. 

It speeded up and sharpened my writing style, taught me to meet 
deadlines, exposed me to needed and helpful criticism of my ideas and 
the way I expressed them, and greatly broadened my horizons. And I 
had a lot of fun. I got Governor Calvin Coolidge to write a terse little 
piece explaining his position on the policemen’s strike, then in the news, 
and I front-paged the scoop. 

Mrs. Potter and I, summer evenings on the broad parsonage veranda, 
read, discussed, and reviewed sixty-five books for the Register in eight 
weeks. We got good experience, and the books. 

I also got advance information about denominational affairs, in which 
I was getting especially interested. 

When I had accepted the call to Wellesley Hills, I had been careful 
to get the whole financial arrangement in writing. I typewrote my letter 
of acceptance myself, stating the salary amount of three thousand dollars 
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and parsonage, to be increased to thirty-five hundred at the end of the 
first full church year if my services were satisfactory. I sent the letter 
properly to the man who was then clerk of the society and treasurer as 
well, and I kept a carbon copy. I also kept his reply confirming the 
arrangement. 

Furthermore, I spoke to him about the agreement long before the 
year was up. Nevertheless, at the annual meeting, nothing was done about 
the salary increase. 

I was sure that my work was satisfactory. There had been no adverse 
criticism of my sermons, my pastoral calling, my wife, or my neckties. 
Seventy-five new members had joined. The newly opened parish house 
was humming with various activities. The church school was large and 
thriving. Our teachers were attending the interdenominational Wellesley 
School of Religious Education which I had helped found and where I 
was a director and on the faculty of lecturers. Everything was going fine. 
What could be the matter? It was not financial, for the new treasurer, 
Mr. Aiken, had reported a four-thousand-dollar balance. 

I went to the trustees I knew best, and found that they had never seen 
my letter of acceptance! They had known there was an understanding 
that I was to get more salary if things went well, but the matter had not 
been brought up by the church clerk at the trustees’ meeting just before 
the annual meeting of the church, as it should have been. The clerk had 
simply been forgetful and negligent, and no one of the trustees had been 
interested enough to check up on him. He had been that way when he 
was church treasurer as well as clerk. Many a time I had to meet him 
at the railroad station to get my overdue salary, which he repeatedly 
forgot, causing me embarrassment with my own creditors. In another 
parish I had similar but worse trouble with a treasurer who used the 
church money to finance his own business, and doled out to me what he 
thought I should be able to get along on. I mention these matters to show 
what unnecessary hardship and dissatisfaction is caused by the careless- 
ness of church officials. 

So, notwithstanding Eddie Allen's friendly warning, the Wellesley 
Hills trustees did make exactly the same mistake. And I, having foreseen 
the possibility of such a situation developing, despite all my care to avoid 
it, was already preparing to be able to meet it the same way I had in 
Marlboro, if necessary. This second failure of church trustees, through 
sheer negligence, to keep their contract with me impelled me to go ahead 
more seriously and rapidly with a pending proposition. Before the Welles- 
ley Hills people finally “got around” to the business of having first a 
trustees’ meeting and then a special church meeting to rectify their em- 
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barrassing error, they read the following item on Tuesday, October 21, 
1919 in several Boston newspapers: 


New York Cuurcu Catyts WELLESLEY MINISTER 


Rev. Charles Francis Potter, minister at the Unitarian Church, 
Wellesley Hills, has received the unanimous call of the Unity Con- 
gregational Society to the pastorate of its church in New York. The 
Society has just sold the church building at Lenox Avenue and 121st 
St., known as the Lenox Avenue Unitarian Church, and contemplates 
erecting a large modern church in some accessible West Side location, 
possibly near Columbia University. Rev. Mr. Potter is one of the 
younger men in the Unitarian ministry, only thirty-four years of age, 
but has had pastoral experience in several churches, and has received 
four degrees from various colleges. He is also an experienced lecturer, 
writer, and editor, and is an official of the National Young People’s 
Religious Union and the Unitarian Ministerial Union. 


I wasn’t too peeved with the careless church officials: this was the 
second unintentional good kick upstairs. In going to New York’s old 
Lenox Avenue Unitarian Church I was not reaching the summit of my 
ambition, but I was going to a city where I might get a chance to carry 
out certain progressive ideas I had, ideas which required plenty of elbow 
room. 


Con AGE PBR Xe SE 


SIXTH PARISH: NEW YORK CITY, 
UNITARIAN—1919-1925 


When Dr. Dieffenbach had returned from Europe in early September, 
1919, and resumed the editorship of The Christian Register, I had taken 
a sudden notion to go to New York City and treat myself to a few days 
at Union Theological Seminary for rest and refreshment between my 
arduous editorial duties and the rush of fall pastoral work at Wellesley 
Hills. It was, I presume, one of those impulses which have several points 
of origin in the subconscious. 

One attraction was Harry Emerson Fosdick. When I was an upper- 
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classman at Bucknell, he had spoken before the college Y.M.C.A., and I 
had been proud that he was a Delta Upsilon man, and a Baptist preacher 
as I hoped to be. He was even then very liberal for a Baptist. I heard 
that when he got through Union with his B.D. in 1904, he was practically 
a Unitarian and that he told the committee so who waited on him with 
a flattering call to the First Baptist Church of Montclair. But they had 
heard him preach, and they wanted him. Whatever he was, it didn’t 
matter: it was all right with them. He could preach whatever he believed. 
I have often wondered what would have happened if he had landed in 
a regular Baptist church to start with, one where they knew Baptist 
doctrine. 

In the years since, I have known and admired him greatly, especially 
for the way he has steered his bark between Scylla and Charybdis on 
many an occasion. He has never had a shipwreck, for when his craft 
neared the Surrentine sirens, he raised his silver voice and they stopped 
singing to hear him preach. There is magic in his voice: he has been for 
many years the greatest preacher in America, and perhaps in the world. 
Who else, for instance, could have done what I have jokingly rallied him 
about, namely, that he, a Baptist, preached good Unitarian sermons to 
devout Fifth Avenue Presbyterians for seven years before they waked up 
to the fact and terminated the arrangement! 

In 1919, when I came to New York to visit Union and hear him, he 
had already finished his 1904-1915 pastorate at Montclair and begun his 
long connection with Union. He had also had just a year with the Pres- 
byterians, and his period with them as special preacher was to coincide 
with mine at the Unitarian church. I went to hear his seminary lectures, 
partly at least to find out what technique he used whereby he could 
preach in the Baptist denomination and even the Presbyterian while dis- 
believing in their main tenets. 

That fall of 1919 he was giving a short series of classroom lectures on 
“The Messianic Hope,” or “Jesus as Messiah,” or some such title. I listened 
with amazement as he discussed the Old Testament passages which 
Brownie had led us through at Newton seven years before. He wasn’t 
nearly as liberal as the Newton men! He was better when he got to the 
New Testament passages where Jesus talked about the Son of Man and 
the Kingdom of God and where the word Messiah or Christ was used. 
By better I mean he was easier to listen to: he was preaching now, and 
I thought I detected the homiletic flavor of old sermons. When he fin- 
ished the series, I went up and asked him why he had left out the inter- 
biblical period between Malachi and Matthew where the whole Messianic 
apocalyptical end-of-the-world idea started? He had not told the students 
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about the Enochan literature and the other pseudepigraphical books 
which reveal the influence of Zoroastrianism upon the exilic and post- 
exilic Jews and from which came as echoes all the lurid millennial material 
in Christianity and the New Testament. As he explained that he was in- 
cluding only Biblical material, I began to realize that apparently he didn’t 
know the interbiblical literature. I was surprised and disappointed. I 
needn’t have been, for he was then not a scholar, although a very fine 
preacher. He has since studied much, and it is interesting to note that in 
his recent book, The Man From Nazareth, he does give a few quotations 
from both apocryphal and pseudepigraphical literature, admitting frankly 
in the prologue that he is “not a technical New Testament scholar.” 

I was still feeling rather upset about Fosdick’s apparent lack of knowl- 
edge of the subject he was discussing before a large number of students, 
all college graduates, when I went to luncheon that day with a group of 
theologues who had been at the lecture. One older man who sat opposite 
me as we ate the meat loaf, which so often serves to keep ministerials 
alive if not satisfied, did seem somewhat acquainted with the extra- 
canonical literature which so influenced Jesus and Paul. We got to talking 
further and I found to my delight he was a real scholar. We walked over 
to his room, finding out on the way that we were both Unitarians. In fact, 
he was no less a person than Dr. Franklin Southworth, president of the 
Meadville Theological Seminary, which, with Harvard Divinity School, 
then trained Unitarian preachers. 

This digression has been necessary as background to explain how I 
happened to get a call to a New York church. For Dr. Southworth was 
in New York for the purpose, among other matters, of preaching as 
supply at the Lenox Avenue Unitarian Church, which was then having a 
series of visiting preachers because the minister, Dr. Merle St. Croix 
Wright, was on a trip to the Far East. Without my knowledge, South- 
worth promptly suggested that I be included among the supply preachers. 
I was. The church people were really looking for a minister to be an 
assistant to Dr. Wright and then take his place. He had been minister of 
this one church for over thirty years. It was his only church, and he had 
thus far been their only minister. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Wilson, in the 1880’s, had gathered a group of 
liberals in a hall on East 129th Street, and had called young Wright, fresh 
from Harvard Divinity School, to be their minister. He raised the money 
for the new church which they built at Lenox Avenue and 121st Street, 
in the then fashionable Harlem district, and married the Wilson daughter 
Louisa. 

Dr. Wright was a good preacher, a better lecturer, but was best of all 
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at brilliant conversation, which he made sparkling with allusions to 
literature and history and with quotations in several languages. He was 
one of the greatest extemporaneous speakers America has ever known, 
and could discourse without notice on any subject in the field of art, 
music, and philosophy. But he was not much good as a pastor, almost 
never made calls except upon personal friends, and left business matters 
and parish management to the church people. Consequently, the church 
had been losing ground steadily, especially since the character of the 
neighborhood had lately begun to change very rapidly. | 

I studied the church’s problem objectively and presented in my supply 
sermon a five-year plan for the congregation, including the sale of the 
present church building, moving to the Columbia section, building up 
a good church school on modern lines, starting work among the college 
students, conducting preaching services in a hired hall while looking for 
a building site, then building a modern church structure which would be 
open every day in the week. 

They liked the idea very much, quickly called a church meeting, and 
asked me to come as assistant minister to help carry it out, at a salary 
of five thousand a year. But I knew that the job of assistant to a one- 
church man in a one-man church was no place for me, so I politely de- 
clined. The five-year plan intrigued them so much, however, that the 
more progressive trustees persuaded the others and I was called in for 
another conference. I told them I would come only as full minister, in 
complete charge, and that, since they had no parsonage, the salary must 
be at least six thousand dollars per year, with an increase as soon as the 
church could afford to pay it. They agreed to my terms provided I would 
come immediately, start work as early in November as possible, be assist- 
ant or acting minister until January 1, 1920, and full minister thereafter. 
What and when they told Dr. Wright I never could find out. He would 
not take another church and died five years later. He was never very 
cordial to me, and IJ did not blame him, but it was not in any way my 
fault. 

He was present and made an address when eighty-six-year-old Mrs. 
(Grandma) Wilson vigorously wielded a silver trowel as she laid the 
cornerstone of our new West Side Unitarian Church on Cathedral Park- 
way (West 110th Street) near Broadway, October 28, 1921. He also spoke 
very eloquently, as usual, when we dedicated it a year later, October 15, 
1922. 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler had kindly given us the use of Earl Hall, 
on the Columbia campus, and we used it for preaching services and 
Church School for two and a half years until we held our first service 
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in the still incomplete and undedicated new building June 11, 1922. Since 
the janitor service at Columbia was geared to a six-day week, and since 
it was impossible to find anyone around on Sundays, the net result of the 
arrangement was that if I wished to be sure of an audience on a winter 
Sunday, I had to get in from North Pelham (where we had managed to 
buy a house with the assistance of a loan from the church) in time to 
shovel a path up the long steps from Broadway, around Ear! Hall, and 
up the outside steps of the Hall itself. Earl Hall was a sort of recreation 
center for the students Saturday evenings, and more than once I skidded 
on slippery ice-cream and cake refuse on my way to the platform. But we 
all made light of the inconveniences because our hearts and minds were 
set on the new building. 

The building committee held weekly luncheons in the City Club for 
a year, making and revising plans for what was to be a unique church 
plant designed to meet the needs of a liberal church in New York City. 
I met constantly with them and was kept very busy with that, with my 
regular church work of calling on the sick and preparing sermons and 
frequent “talks” to the different associated groups, and with the financing 
of the project, which fell on my shoulders, except for the help of an 
excellent committee in the campaign for funds locally. The “big money” 
had to come from Boston, in the form of a loan from the American 
Unitarian Association, to be secured by a second mortgage on the 
property. 

There was quite a hurdle to jump there. When Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, 
president of the A. U. A., had heard the church was considering me as a 
possible successor to Dr. Wright, his former Divinity School classmate, 
he advised the committee not to call me, evidently considering me too 
young for the position, and told them that if they would call any one 
of three older men whom he would recommend, he would assure them 
that the A. U. A. would loan them a good sum to enable them to erect 
the building he had heard they were planning to build. They told him, in 
effect, that they weren’t going to be “bossed by Boston,” and were going 
to call me. 

So they called me, and then I had to go to Boston to see “Sam” Eliot 
and get the money. But “Sam” was a good sport and, after considerable 
dickering, we got it. 

The new building interested the “religious editors” of the New York 
papers, and even the city desks, from the start, and we had columns of 
copy in all the papers four times—when we announced our plans, when 
the cornerstone was laid, when we moved into the partly completed 
structure, and when we dedicated it. Those were the days when Laura 
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experts on religious news had full pages or more on Saturdays. 

The following is a condensed composite description of the new church 
edifice and the activities it was designed to serve, as culled from many 
news accounts of the time. Several of these activities are taken for granted 
in conservative churches today, but then they excited comment even in 
liberal churches. 


The West Side Unitarian Church people are being congratulated 
on their new church at 244-252 Cathedral Parkway near Broadway 
and Riverside Drive. The main auditorium is sixty feet high from 
floor to dome. The ceiling is blue in color which deepens toward the 
center of the dome, giving the effect of infinite height. The offices of 
the minister and his staff are in the rear of the main auditorium. 

A large program of college center work will be carried out by the 
church in the lower social hall which is well equipped for entertain- 
ing, with a large kitchen and serving room, a stage with modern 
lighting, and even a billiard room. The floor has been constructed 
especially for dancing. Complete facilities for the church school and 
chapter rooms for the various societies will be in the parish house, 
for which the land has already been purchased. 

The whole structure will be called The West Side Meeting House, 
partly from the Pilgrim tradition and also because it is to be the 
house of meeting for any activity which tends to improve the human 
personality. That is the keynote of this modern church, unlike any- 
thing New York has yet known. Religious, civic, educational, dramat- 
ic, literary, musical, recreational, and social activities will be housed 
under one roof and held under church auspices. It is Dr. Potter’s be- 
lief, and he is backed by an enthusiastic and rapidly growing con- ~ 
gregation, that religion, to be effective, must reach the whole man. 


When I was contemplating coming to New York, I consulted Dr. 
William Laurence Sullivan, a converted priest and then a very eloquent 
Unitarian minister down at old All Souls Unitarian Church, at 20th 
Street on Fourth Avenue. Mrs. Sullivan, who usually guarded him like 
a fierce watchdog, let Mrs. Potter and me in, thinking we were a young 
couple coming to be married. When she discovered her mistake, I was 
still able to get in my question before she politely shooed us out: “Would 
you advise me to come to New York as minister to the Lenox Avenue 
Church?” 

“Oh no, my dear boy! Don’t think of it. You'll sweat blood. Don’t you 
know that New York is quite correctly termed ‘the ministers’ graveyard’?” 

When I asked John Haynes Holmes the same question, he said: 
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“Come right along in, and I'll help you all I can. It’s the greatest city in 
the world and it surely needs liberal leaders. But get a good secretary, and 
insist on a good-sized appropriation in the budget to be expended for 
advertising.” 

It was Johnnie Holmes’ advice which I took, and he was true to his 
word about helping. 

The Lenox Avenue people had assured me that there were a hundred 
people in the church I could count on to start with. There actually proved 
to be thirty, because, like every other church I have ever been called in 
to revive, the church list was full of names of persons no longer even 
interested, some of whom had not been near the church for months or 
years, and also because a large number who were ardent Wright fans 
just didn’t like to be in a church where they were, of all things, expected 
to work! 

I didn’t blame them for leaving: to be frank, I didn’t care if they did. 
I’d rather have a Gideon’s Band of real workers and fighters for the 
truth than be the minister of a church where the people did nothing but 
listen to a man who did nothing but talk. 

By my taking Brother Holmes’ advice and also listening to and 
heeding what Mary Spencer of the World told me one warm autumn 
day when we sat for more than an hour in old Gramercy Park, that 
Gideon’s Band of thirty grew in five years to one thousand. The five-year- 
plan was carried out. But it took the Straton-Potter Debates in Carnegie 
Hall and the Scopes Trial in Dayton, Tennessee, to do it. 


CHAP TERY XT 


THE STRATON-POTTER DEBATES (1) 


THEEVENTS LEADING UP TO THE DEBATES 


It was very likely that John Roach Straton and I would eventually 
clash if we preached long in the same city, even a city as large as New 
York, and it was almost inevitable that the conflict would take place 
in Calvary Baptist Church. 

For this latter-day John the Baptist was preaching with fanatic fervor 
the Fundamentalist doctrines which I had been brought up to believe but 
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had since discovered to be untrue. Every printed paragraph of his ser- 
mons which I read in the Monday papers “riled” me, and I wanted to 
shout from the housetops: “No! No! This man is wrong, terribly wrong, 
and I can prove it!” I presume that one reason for my vehemence was 
the inescapable memory that I had myself preached these orthodox 
doctrines not so very long ago. And I still felt rather guilty about it. 

At that time I did not put it into words, nor had it then even climbed 
into my consciousness, but I know now that the reason why I was so irri- 
tated by Straton’s utterances and why I finally debated him was that I felt 
the need of making amends for having ever preached “the old-time 
religion” which was now so far from being “good enough for me.” 

To be sure, I had left the faith of my mother, and I was preaching 
in a Unitarian church. The change had cost me much. But I still had not 
done enough. I was ridden by the ghost of an undone duty. 

Right here is the best place for me to make a belated confession. 'To 
occupy the pulpit of Calvary Baptist Church in New York City had been 
my secret ambition since boyhood. 

When I was in my teens, Dr. Robert Stuart MacArthur, pastor of 
Calvary, had preached once in the First Baptist Church of Marlboro, and 
had opened my eyes to what great preaching might be. Some day I would 
preach like that—soul-stirring, heart-warming, mind-stimulating ser- 
mons—and it might even be in Calvary Baptist! 

When I was the proud pastor of my first parish, in Dover, New 
Hampshire, and was host to the annual meeting of the New Hampshire 
State Baptist Convention, the trustees allowed me to suggest anyone I 
wished as the preacher of the Annual Sermon. Without any hesitation, I 
chose Dr. MacArthur, and he very kindly came “all the way from New 
York” and delivered what the delegates from Keene, Concord, Manches- 
ter, Laconia, and even Foster’s Daily Democrat of Dover decided was a 
wonderful homiletic masterpiece. 

I was much disappointed in him, however. He had, it seemed to me, 
lost a great deal of his power, although still as vigorous as ever physically, 
perhaps too much so. In Marlboro he had been a great perspiration-wiper, 
which was then taken as a proof of earnestness; but in Dover he was so 
violent that one of his cylindrical removable white cuffs came off, where- 
upon he detached the other and placed both upon the pulpit desk, and 
finished his sermon with one half of his wing collar unbuttoned and 
flapping. 

My wife was ‘much amused, and remarked afterward that she had 
wondered what was coming off next. That irritated me, but I was more 
disturbed by the weakness in MacArthur’s preaching. He seemed to be 
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going downhill. I did not then understand that it was not he who had 
changed. Since I had last heard him I had had four years of college and 
a year of seminary, so the address seemed to me to be a mere mosaic of 
pious phrases, blustering bombast and sentimental poetry, loosely assem- 
bled in an attempt to bolster a decadent phase of theology. 

_ Nevertheless, my disappointment in MacArthur did not at all lessen 
my ambition to occupy Calvary Baptist pulpit. The very name of the 
church was still magic in Baptist ears. 1 merely determined, that evening 
in 1908, that some day I would show the Calvary people what really good 
preaching was like. 

And now, fifteen years later, I was in a New York pulpit, to be sure, 
but how different things were! I would no more have accepted a call to 
Calvary Baptist than they would have extended one to me. But the sub- 
conscious urge, unknown to me, was still driving me emotionally to do 
what my conscious mind would have declared impossible—to tell the 
truth about the Bible in Calvary pulpit. And how that subconscious mind 
of mine, or my subliminal self, or fate, or whatever it was (Calvary people 
were sure later that it was the devil), worked ingeniously during 1923 to 
bring about the impossible, amuses me much as I look back on the 
process now. 

The chain of events which led to the debates had its beginning the 
middle of April, 1923, just six months after we had dedicated our new 
Unitarian church at Broadway and 110th Street. In Calvary Baptist 
Church, on Sunday, April 15, the Rev. Dr. T. T. Shields of Toronto, a 
noted Fundamentalist whom I was to encounter later at the Scopes Trial, 
started a series of revival meetings by preaching the usual puritanical 
prohibition of common pleasures. According to Shields, it was a sin to 
smoke, dance, play cards, or attend movies and the theatre. The stage 
came in for his severest strictures, and in response to his fervid evan- 
gelistic plea, nearly the entire Calvary congregation pledged themselves to 
give up going to plays. 

According to the New York Evening World, Dr. Shields said: 


Most theatres pander to the lust in man. The theatre as an institu- 
tion tends toward the destruction of man. Dancing is nearly always 
an evil. True, a girl may dance with a man with only the desire for 
recreation and a good time, but there isn’t a man living who dances 
with the sole idea of dancing. Cards may be a mental recreation, 
but they are morally detrimental. It is a pitiful sight to see a man 
eighty years old sitting down with a pack of cards before him. How 
much better it would be to see him reading a good book! 
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Then Dr. Shields brought in the old “influence” argument, to this 
effect, that, assuming there might be decent plays, innocent dancing, and 
cards without gambling, the good Christian should not patronize even 
these lest his undiscriminating neighbor be led to participate in less chaste 
and harmless forms of the same things. Now, in my youth I had heard 
and resented that illogical sort of talk, and here was a good chance to 
clarify the issue with better logic and a higher ethic, so I announced in 
the newspapers that on the next Sunday, April 22, 1923, I would preach 
on the subject: 


Wuy Curistians SHouLD ATTEND THE THEATRE 
(Character vs. Prohibition in Religion) 
A Reply to Rev. Drs. Shields and Straton. 


New Yorkers were well aware that Shields was echoing Straton’s 
diatribes against theatregoing, his favorite subject. Many visitors, includ- 
ing several reporters, attended our church that Sunday morning, and the 
papers gave the sermon a big play on Monday, featuring the following 
excerpts: 


The theatre of today is the enemy of provincialisms of all sorts.... 
I wish I could take the whole Calvary Baptist congregation to see 
Anathema or If Winter Comes or The Fool. They would see nothing 
unclean or offensive and they would get a big modern spiritual mes- 
sage. It is significant that all three of these plays criticize the church 
severely. 

The great dramatists of today are the prophets of today, and they 
are usually far ahead of the religious prophets and have a better sense 
of real moral values. 

Dr. Shields says that a Christian should not attend the theatre 
because, although it may not hurt him, his example may lead a 
weaker brother to attend the really bad plays. Why does not the same 
argument apply to books, the reading of which he recommends? Are 
there no bad books? Even the Bible has in it sections which are not 
exactly edifying. ... If Dr. Shields ignores the bad parts of the Bible, 
choosing only the good, then let him use the same discrimination in 
his attitude toward the stage. 


I then followed up my defense of the theatre by opening our new Little 
Theatre on April 27, the following Friday, on the lower floor of our new 
West Side Meeting House, with two plays, in one of which the Unitarian 
novelist, Joe Lincoln of Cape Cod fame, was the featured actor. 
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My next move in exposing the spreading danger of rampant Funda- 
mentalism was to invite one of its victims to speak in my pulpit. 

Dr. A. Wakefield Slaten had just been ousted from the faculty of his 
alma mater, William Jewell College, in Missouri, and expelled with his 
wife from membership in the Liberty (!) Missouri Baptist Church by the 
controlling Fundamentalists, followers of the anti-evolution teaching of 
William Jennings Bryan. Dr. Slaten had lost his position because in his 
book, What Jesus Taught, published by the University of Chicago Press, 
he had expressed the modernist views about Jesus held by a number of the 
best scholars. 

Dr. Slaten was guest preacher at West Side Unitarian Church on May 
20 on “Why I Became a Unitarian,” and told a startled New York audi- 
ence of the rapid advance of Fundamentalism in the Middle West and 
South. Even my own congregation had been inclined to think of extreme 
orthodoxy as merely a personal eccentricity of Dr. Straton’s, and some had 
gently chided me for paying attention to anything that “clerical mounte- 
bank” had said. But they woke up when Dr. Slaten stated: 


My case is only one of a number: there will be others to follow. 
Do you realize that a professor cannot teach biology in William 
Jewell College or in Baylor University, Texas, unless he agrees to 
teach that Eve was made from Adam’s rib? You laugh, but it is no 
laughing matter for the young professors of science today. 

The Fundamentalists conceive it to be their duty to oust from 
denominational schools and ultimately from the public high and 
grammar schools all teachers who do not acknowledge belief in the 
infallibility of the Bible, the virgin birth of Jesus, his vicarious atone- 
ment, bodily resurrection, ascension, and future bodily return to the 
world. 


At the close of Dr. Slaten’s address I announced that the West Side 
Unitarian Church, as one suggested type of answer to the Fundamen- 
talists, would present in the main auditorium of the church, during the 
entire first week in June, the premiere release of the six-reel film Evolu- 
tion prepared under the direction of Dr. Raymond L. Ditmars of the 
New York Zoological Society and endorsed by the scientists of the 
American Museum of Natural History. From the comments and ques- 
tions of those who witnessed the showings of the film I learned something 
which I later verified at the Scopes Trial—that there were plenty of 
modernists and liberals, including college graduates, who knew very little 
as to the theory and process of evolution and less about its necessary 
implications and consequences. 
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Dr. Slaten’s prophetic utterance decided me to preach at once, during 
the month of June, a series of sermons I had long been contemplating on 
the Fundamentalist-Modernist issues. It was evidently high time to defend 
the more intelligent modern view of religion against the frenzied attempts 
of the ultra-orthodox to monopolize Christian Protestantism. Most of the 
Fundamentalists were ignorant, but they were sincere, persistent, and 
well financed and organized. 

Accordingly, I preached June 3 on “The Tragedy of Fundamental- 
ism,” June 10 on “Dangerous Mr. Bryan,” June 17 on “Education versus 
Fundamentalism,” and June 24 on “Liberal Religion versus Fundamen- 
talism.” 

Unitarians and other religious liberals were in 1923 singularly unaware 
of the spread of the militant spirit among those at the opposite end of 
the religious line, even though that new trend endangered the religious 
and educational liberties which the Modernists had so hardly won and 
now took so casually for granted. 

That rather smug complaisance seemed to me dangerous, especially 
when I read in a mid-June issue of the Unitarian weekly, The Christian 
Register, the report of Dean Willard Sperry’s address at the annual May 
Festival of the Unitarians in Boston. 

In that address the Dean of the Theological School of Harvard Uni- 
versity, known as the Harvard Divinity School, referred to the Funda- 
mentalist controversy as merely a “little brush fire” and deprecated paying 
much attention to it. So, of course, Boston Brahmins took it for granted 
that the little brush fire would politely die out at once. 

Promptly I sent a letter to Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, Editor of the 
Register, correcting Dr. Sperry’s misapprehension; and Dr. Dieffenbach, 
aware of and alert to the situation, just as promptly made my letter into 
a featured article and added his approving comments. 

I pointed out that in New York City, at least, Fundamentalism was 
far from being merely a brush fire, for it had been front-page news for 
two months, and during the last two days, June 18 and 19, column after 
column had appeared in the big metropolitan dailies presenting in detail 
both sides of the controversy. 

President Hibben of Princeton, for instance, in his baccalaureate ser- 
mon, had criticized the Fundamentalists in a fashion that revealed his 
recognition of the real danger of the movement. 

That same day the New York Times printed a long section of Dr. 
Straton’s sermon of the day before in which he had attacked all college 
professors who were not Fundamentalists, and singled out particularly 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, a fellow-Baptist preacher whom he uncon- 
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posing as a Christian ‘preacher on Sundays but during the week giving 
utterance in Union Theological Seminary to teachings “utterly revolu- 
tionary and subversive of the fundamentals of the Christian faith.” 

Again, the same day, President Don O. Shelton of the National Bible 
Institute stated that there was no place for “either rationalists or liberal- 
ists” among Christian believers. Boston Unitarians had probably never 
heard of the National Bible Institute, but it was then and still is gradu- 
ating more preachers than all the liberal theological seminaries put 
together. 

And the night of that same June 18 the Fundamentalists met in Dr. 
Straton’s church, rejoiced at their accomplishments in overcoming Mod- 
ernist influence in certain quarters, and “adopted resolutions to wage 
ageressive warfare on the Liberals, with no quarter.” They were especially 
gleeful over their victory of the previous Saturday in the Long Island 
Baptist Association when they had been able to prevent the ordination of 
a Union Theological Seminary student who wished to become a Baptist 
minister. His specific offense was that he refused either to deny or assert 
his belief in the doctrine of the virgin birth of Jesus. The Baptists had 
been disturbed because earlier in the week two young men had squeezed 
into the Presbyterian church without being forced to admit belief in this 
alleged biological miracle; but the Long Island Baptist decision was a 
famous triumph for Fundamentalism and things were going all right 
again. 

It was during the spring and summer of 1923 while these and similar 
Fundamentalist victories were being celebrated, and more blows at lib- 
eral preachers like Fosdick and Grant and liberal professors like Slaten 
and Meiklejohn were being planned and carried out, that Dean Sperry 
and other complacent liberal leaders were, as Dr. Dieffenbach pointed out 
in commenting on my letter, lulling Unitarians, Congregationalists, and 
other Modernists “into a state of somnolent spiritual satisfaction and 
deadening the nerve of liberal religion.” 

He lamented that Modernist preachers were reading “beautiful books 
full of supernal ideas” and then coming to the “pulpit purring poetic 
platitudes,” while the Fundamentalists were jubilantly taking over 
Protestantism. 

“Are there no liberal prophets? How can we be mute in a time like 
this?” he cried, but most Modernist ministers, especially Unitarians, re- 
garded it as a social error to get one’s name in public print, so he spoke 
to deaf ears. 

In the fall Dr. Straton had a two-month’s European trip, but by the 
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first of December he was back in fine fettle and had rallied his cohorts to 
insult and vilify Liberal Christianity still further. 

On Sunday, December second, a series of mass meetings was started 
in Calvary Baptist Church under the auspices of two Fundamentalist or- 
ganizations, the Baptist Bible Union of North America and the Baptist 
Fundamentalist League of Greater New York and Vicinity. Dr. Straton 
was the guiding spirit of the convention but he had able assistants in Dr. 
Thomas T. Shields, pastor of the Jarvis Street Baptist Church of To- 
ronto, and Dr. J. Frank Norris of Fort Worth, pastor of the largest Bap- 
tist church in the country. Before the week was out, the Honorable Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan himself, the lay Prime Minister of Fundamentalism, 
was to surprise the delighted faithful by charging into the city as the 
Fourth Horseman, if not of the Apocalypse, then certainly of Apocalyp- 
ticism. 

That first week in December, 1923, in old Calvary Baptist Church 
was an incredible orgy of orthodoxy gone berserk. If the aged Dr. Mac- 
Arthur hadn’t died in Florida the previous February, the report of that 
week would have hastened his demise. Particularly, I think, would he 
have deplored the fact that the New York World was forced to regret 
editorially that in Calvary pulpit Dr. Pettingill of Philadelphia “frankly 
said and loudly admitted that all who did not agree with him to the 
letter would go to hell,” and that Dr. Shields of Toronto “announced 
that he would not sit on the same platform, put his feet under the same 
table, or break bread with [President] Dr. Faunce of Brown University.” 

On that memorable Sunday, December 2, 1923, when the Funda- 
mentalists started their week of meetings to launch their crusade against 
Modernism, I had morning and evening full-length services with ser- 
mons, besides a young people’s dinner and discussion group at six o'clock, 
but I felt impelled and finally managed to get down to Calvary for their 
opening afternoon meeting. Little did I then realize what an effect that 
meeting would have on my own life. 

What a meeting! I had heard that Frank Norris could ney preach; 
and I told myself, rationalizing, that that was why I was going—to 
learn from a great master of homiletics. But I suppose I really scented the 
battle from afar. From the trend of the Fundamentalist utterances of late, 
I surmised that the Unitarian number was likely to come up, and so I 
was not too much surprised. 

Let two paragraphs from the excellent description of the scene in the 
next day’s Tribune give you the picture: 
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Praying for divine assistance in starting a great purifying fire 
which will sweep across the continent and consume the wood, hay 
and stubble of religious modernism, nearly 1,000 Fundamentalists 
crowded into Calvary Baptist Church here yesterday afternoon to 
attend the first of a nationwide series of public gatherings to rally 

_ the more conservative element in the Baptist Church against the new 
teachings they distrust. 

These were men and women of the old psalm-singing stamp 
who filled the pews to hear the Rev. Dr. J. Frank Norris of Fort 
Worth, pastor of the largest Baptist church in the country, sound the 
battle-cry against the “enemy boring from within, posing as Chris- 
tians as they attack the essentials of our faith.” They shouted their 
approval from every corner as he promised they would take the 
offensive with the unsheathed sword of the Living Word and would 
dictate their own terms when the struggle was ended. They laughed 
and broke into open applause when he scoffed at the thought of a 
liberal revival to support the enemy, or the possibility of peaceful 
agreement with their adversaries. 


When I entered Dr. Straton’s church for the first time in my life 
that December afternoon, I felt at home immediately. The years rolled 
back and I was a Baptist boy again, a Baptist boy preacher in the church 
of my dreams—Calvary Baptist! I sang the old hymns again, all four 
stanzas without using a hymn book: I knew them all by heart. 

But my nostalgic mood quickly cleared when Dr. Norris “un- 
sheathed” not only “the Living Word” of Bible verses, but also a vigor- 
ous vocabulary of epithets, sarcastic remarks, and downright lies as well. 
He literally stopped at nothing in his condemnation of all Modernists. 

I learned that we. Modernists were wolves in sheep’s clothing, Joabs 
feigning friendship with Abner before killing him, Judases approaching 
our Lord with kisses on our lips and blood-money in our hands, and 
cuckoos laying our eggs in other birds’ nests. Mind you, he was talking 
about fellow Christians, especially brother Baptists, whom he called these 
names because they chose a more scientific interpretation of religion and 
the Bible. 

“Or I might liken them to lepers,” he shouted, “for there are those 
who say they are all right except in spots. Leviticus tells us that lepers 
shall be unclean and live apart, nevermore to touch their wives and their 
friends. These lepers of the spirit, these lepers of doubt, are more dan- 
gerous than the bodily lepers of old time. If they cannot be cured, they 
too must be cast out from among us.” 

There were fervent amens as he rolled on: “There can be no com- 
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promise. We Fundamentalists are determined to wage a relentless war 
against every phase of Modernism. We propose to carry this war into 
every college and university and into every legislature. We intend to 
drive the teachers of this outgrowth of German rationalism from all 
our schools. 

“We believe that the Fundamentalist movement will bring a great 
spiritual revival to this country, as great in its effects perhaps as the 
Reformation, the Puritan movement, or the work of Wesley.” As he 
spoke, there was enough of the Protestant in me to respond, mo- 
mentarily, to his impassioned appeal—enough response so that I could 
appreciate what heady wine this was for the susceptible people around 
me. 

Then, with the quick change from the exalted to the humorous 
which all spellbinders practice, Norris picked up that word “revival,” and 
said derisively: “Imagine Liberalists having a revival! Why, at King’s 
Chapel, Boston, a Unitarian Church with an Episcopalian service, they 
have an endowment of twenty million dollars and a membership of 
seventeen!” 

Everyone in that great audience laughed, laughed with that mocking 
note of derision and triumph which sounds so unpleasant when you are 
the object of it. 

Everyone in the audience laughed, except me, for Norris and I were 
the only ones who knew that his statement was a barefaced lie. 

King’s Chapel is a Unitarian Church with a revised Episcopalian 
service, which is unusual but hardly reprehensible. It has an Episcopalian 
form of worship because it was the first Anglican church (1688) built in 
Boston; its faith is Unitarian because in 1785 under the ministry of James 
Freeman the parish people expunged from their liturgy all references to 
the Trinity. The First and Second churches of Boston, organized in 1630 
and 1649 respectively, are also Unitarian, but their form of service is Con- 
gregational, like most Unitarian churches, because they were Congrega- 
tional in polity when they became Unitarian in faith. 

King’s Chapel has an endowment, as do most churches in the center 
of cities, but unfortunately that endowment is far from twenty million 
dollars. It had a membership in 1923 of about two hundred, only twelve 
times the figure given by Dr. Norris, but its membership is on a different 
basis altogether from that in Baptist churches where salvation is more or 
less connected with having one’s name on the church roll. As a Baptist 
deacon once remarked: “You don’t have to, but you'd better!” ‘The con- 
stituency of a New England Unitarian church corresponds to the mem- 
bership’ of a Baptist church; and the constituency (consisting of the 
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families whose members are christened, married, and buried by a minister 
of that church) of King’s Chapel was at least a thousand people at the 
time when Dr. Norris said that the membership was seventeen! 

I had been following my usual habit of stenographing the speaker’s 
important remarks, so when I spoke to my friend, Dr. Harold E. B. 
Speight, minister of King’s Chapel, over the long distance telephone to 
Boston a few minutes later, I was able to read him verbatim the exact 
words of Dr. Norris’ astounding assertion. He could hardly believe that 
any responsible public speaker would make such an unfounded state- 
ment, and he confirmed the facts about his church as I have given them 
above. 

Then I telephoned Dr. Minot Simons, minister of All Souls Unitarian 
Church of New York, who had recently come from Boston and knew 
King’s Chapel and its work very well. He said: “Why, King’s Chapel in 
the heart of Boston’s business district is the livest place you ever saw. 
They have well-attended services not only on Sundays, but also big noon- 
day meetings all through the week. As for the Fundamentalists, it looks 
as if we'd better check them up on everything they say.” 

That evening I was scheduled to speak on the subject “Evolution and 
Religion,” a book-sermon based on Dr. Henry Fairfield Osborne’s book 
of that title, recently published as an answer of a Modernist layman to a 
Fundamentalist layman, William Jennings Bryan. I took the opportunity 
during my address to tell what Dr. Norris had said, and what the facts 
really were. Furthermore, I publicly denounced Dr. Norris’ statement 
as “grossly and maliciously untrue” and demanded a public apology from 
Dr. Norris and also from Dr. Straton, who had failed to correct these 
“absolute misstatements of fact,” although they had been made from his 
pulpit. 

The next day the New York Times published my statement denying 
Dr. Norris’ canard and my demand for an apology from both Norris 
and Straton. In fact they printed my release in the very same article 
which reported the Sunday afternoon Fundamentalist meeting. 

When I had not heard from either of them by Wednesday, I knew 
there would be no apology. Of course they were well aware that they 
had been caught off balance, but they also knew they would lose face in 
the eyes of their followers if they admitted that they had overstepped 
the limits of fact, courtesy, and professional conduct. They intended to 
let it blow over. 

But I didn’t. 

I decided to do something about it. I was sure that New York liberals 
had already remained quiet too long while the Fundamentalists were 
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having a field day, feeling free to utter defamatory remarks because 
Modernists had meekly bowed to the storm. 

Now, as a former Fundamentalist myself, I knew the weakness of 
their position. I knew that much of the shouting was due to the unad- 
mitted fear that they were losing ground. They were whistling in the 
dark to keep up their courage. When they were going as far as Norris 
had gone Sunday afternoon, they must be afraid. I had thought there 
was a form of hysteria evident in his speech. They needed, for their own 
good, for the good of the liberal cause, and for the repute of religion itself, 
to have the Modernist position correctly presented to them and to the 
public. And it must be done in such a manner that everyone would 
hear it. 

I resolved to challenge Dr. Straton to public debate upon those points 
at issue which he and his friends called the “fundamentals” of Chris- 
tianity. 

So I wrote a good strong letter daring him to debate the infallibility of 
the Bible, the evolutionary hypothesis, and the virgin birth of Jesus. 

And, that he might not ignore the challenge as he and Norris had 
disregarded my demand for an apology, I sent to the newspapers a copy 
of my letter to him, together with a special statement to the press: 


Too long has Dr. Straton gone unanswered and unchecked in his 
career of open challenge to Modernists. Dr. Straton’s condemnation 
of Mr. Brady’s refusal to debate with him on the morality of the 
stage places him in a position where he can hardly refuse my chal- 
lenge with any grace. 


In my letter to Dr. Straton, I suggested that the three subjects of debate 
be stated: 


1. That the Bible is the infallible Word of God. 

2. That an evolutionist can be a Christian. 

3. That the miraculous virgin birth of Jesus Christ is an essential 
Christian doctrine. 


I assumed that Dr. Straton would take the affirmative side of the first 
and third questions and the negative of the second. Then in my letter 
to him I continued: 


I hereby challenge you to a series of debates on the above resolu- 
tions. One debate should be held in your church, one in mine, and one 
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on neutral ground. The matter of judges can be settled when we con- 
fer, if you accept my challenge. 

This proposal to you is made partly because of the contemptuous 
and untrue assertions about Unitarians made from your pulpit and 
in your presence, without your contradiction, by the Rev. J. Frank 
Norris last Sunday, and because of aspersions cast upon my friends, 
Dr. Faunce and Dr. Fosdick. 

This challenge is also an answer to the declaration made in the 
opening session of this conference that the Fundamentalists propose 
to make war upon the Modernists and dictate the terms of peace. 


In those days we had five morning newspapers in New York City, 
not counting the tabloids, and those five papers, the Times, Tribune, 
World, Herald, and American, all had ably edited religious departments. 
The editors of those departments knew the difference between the virgin 
birth and the immaculate conception and could even get the order of 
vowels right in “deity” and “atheist.” Today there are but two morning 
papers, excluding tabloids, and what little space is grudgingly granted to 
religious news is usually dominated if not monopolized by pictures of 
various elaborately staged and costumed ecclesiastical ceremonies. 

That Thursday morning, December 6, 1923, all five morning papers 
ran a column each, featuring my challenge to Dr. Straton together with 
his prompt and cleverly worded acceptance: 


I have read your letter of December 4 with great interest and 
hereby accept your challenge, subject to a few changes in the subjects 
for debate. I agree with you that these great issues in the religious 
field are the most vital and important before the people today. 


He then deplored that I had “dragged in” the names of Dr. Faunce 
and Dr. Fosdick, “thus bringing down the debate to the level of per- 
sonalities.” As if the names of not only Drs. Faunce and Fosdick, but 
also of Drs. Percy Stickney Grant, Henry van Dyke, Shailer Mathews, 
William Norman Guthrie, Leighton Parks, Karl Reiland, Stuart L. Ty- 
son, and William Pierson Merrill were not repeatedly shouted out by 
Dr. Straton in vituperous condemnation in his sermons all through the 
year 1923! He went on in his letter: 


I suggest the following subjects for debate: 

1. Resolved that the Bible is the infallible word of God. 

2. Resolved that the world and man came by creation of a living God 
and not by evolution. 
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3. Resolved that the miraculous virgin birth of Jesus Christ is an 
essential Christian doctrine. 

4. Resolved that Jesus Christ is the Divine Son of God. 

5. Resolved that Jesus Christ will return in bodily presence to this 
earth and establish the reign of universal peace and righteousness. 
I will champion the affirmative of all these subjects. 


Replying to my press statement in whimsical fashion, Dr. Straton 
characteristically twisted my words to his purpose: 


I notice in Mr. Potter’s statement to the press an expression that 
the time has come when I should be taken to the woodshed for pun- 
ishment. I will submit with the best grace possible. I only hope 
Brother Potter will not say before beginning the chastisement: “Re- 
member, this is going to hurt me more than it does you.” 


Dr. Straton had added two more subjects for debate, and I agreed. 
Anything to get him on a public platform where I could get at him! I 
knew that he was accustomed to standing in the pulpit, “three feet above 
contradiction,” and that he would very probably be disconcerted at logical 
rebuttals which he could not interrupt and to which he must perforce 
listen. 7 

He unwittingly revealed that he was not accustomed to debating when 
he stated that he would champion the affirmative on all five subjects. I 
had feared that he would object to my original proposal that out of three 
debates I would take the negative on two. Any experienced debater knows 
that the negative is preferable. 

My conscience troubled me on this point: I did not wish to take 
advantage of his ignorance, so when we met on Friday, December 7, to 
sign the articles of debate, I raised the question, and told him frankly 
that he was practically handing the victory to me. 

But no! No such thing! The man showed his mulishness at this our 
first contact. I grew to admire him later, in some ways, but what a first 
impression! | 

What if I Aad studied debating and had been on the famous Bucknell 
team that defeated Cornell? It didn’t signify a thing: he had taught 
oratory at Mercer a whole year when he was only twenty-four years old. 
He preferred the affirmative in all the debates for he rejoiced to affirm 
the blessed Gospel truth for the Lord. Besides, my dear misguided young 
brother, don’t you realize that it simply doesn’t matter how much advan- 
tage you think you have? I’m on the Lord’s side, so ’m bound to win. 

Then he got confidential and winning and very emotional. He put his 
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long arm around my shoulders and said huskily: “I’m going to tell you 
something, Brother Potter. Do you know why I accepted your challenge 
to debate?” 

Before I could reply, he answered his own question, reducing his voice 
almost to a whisper: “I entered this contest in a prayerful spirit for the 
- purpose of winning you back to the Baptist fold whence you have strayed, 
to the danger of your immortal soul, and misleading other poor people 
who will follow your example. Brother, let’s kneel down right now and 
give your heart back to the Lord Jesus and then you, with your fine intel- 
lect, will be a bright and shining light for Him.” 

I pulled away from him rather roughly, somewhat disconcerted by such 
treatment. I felt embarrassed—but for him, strangely, more than for my- 
self. I would have openly resented his attitude except that I felt he was 
genuinely in earnest. Then a bright thought came to me. 

“Tell you what I will do, Dr. Straton. I'll make you a sporting propo- 
sition. If, by your powerful arguments—with the Lord on your side, 
remember—you convert me to your beliefs, Pll join Calvary Baptist 
Chirchy-and'... 

“And,” he eagerly interrupted, “Ill share my pulpit with you, Brother 
Potter, and we'll win this wicked city to Christ!” How his eyes shone, 
poor fellow! 

“Wait a minute,” I said, “you haven’t won yet, and you must also 
agree that if my arguments convince you, you will admit it, and join West 
Side Unitarian Church.” 

He shuddered, but said: “Well, that ‘if is big enough so I dare 
promise.” 

When we got back to the debate subjects again, I did manage to get 
him to agree, grudgingly, to take the negative on one of the five debates, 
so that the second was rephrased: “Resolved that God made the Earth 
and Man by Evolution.” 

After the first three debates, however, to anticipate a bit, a sadder and 
wiser Dr. Straton begged me to rephrase the fourth debate so that he 
could take the negative side. He had discovered by that time that accen- 
tuating the positive did not, in debating at any rate, eliminate the 
negative. 

When the articles of debate were signed, we each selected a “second” 
or representative to act for us in arrangements. My opponent chose Justice 
William H. Black of the Supreme Court, one of his laymen, and I se- 
lected Colonel Robert Starr Allyn, another lawyer who was also president 
of the Metropolitan Conference of Unitarian Churches. They were to 
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choose a third member, and the three would be a committee to select 
judges and make all arrangements for the debates. 

That committee had their troubles. The date of the first debate was set 
for December 13, then changed, at Dr. Straton’s belated request on the 
eleventh, to the eighteenth, and then again to the twentieth. There was 
considerable difficulty, as well, in getting judges for the first debate. 
Indeed, I wondered at times if it would come off at all. 

Dr. Straton proved rather difficult. He was said by the New York 
newspapers, seven of them, to be very ill in bed with an acute attack of 
grippe accompanied by a high fever, which was why the debate was post- 
poned. But I have interesting clippings from the Buffalo, New York, 
morning newspaper, The Buffalo Express, dated December 16 and 18, 
1923, revealing that he was then in Niagara Falls for at least three days 
and well enough to give five sermons and addresses, one each at the 
Y.W.C.A., the Baptist Church, and the Pierce Avenue Presbyterian, and - 
two at St. Paul’s Methodist. His last one, entitled “Fighting the Devil in 
Modern Babylon,” was delivered on Monday evening in Niagara Falls. 
On Tuesday, the eighteenth, he gave a long interview to the Buffalo paper 
denouncing all Modernists and announcing his approaching debate with 
me two days later. And the Buffalo dispatches make no mention what- 
ever of his being ill. 

The two weeks between Dr. Straton’s acceptance of my challenge and 
the actual occurrence of the debate in his church on the twentieth of De- 
cember was a very busy fortnight for me. I wasn’t bright enough to think 
of being sick or going to Niagara Falls so that I could work uninter- 
rupted in bed or on the train. There was the work of a new and growing 
New York church to attend to in the height of the season and just before 
Christmas. I had no assistant pastor like Dr. Straton’s to tabe over my 
work temporarily. My secretary was already overworked. I was used to 
a seven-day-a-week and sixteen-hour-a-day program anyway, but I had 
to cut down a little more on sleep and meal time. And I got occasional 
comic relief during those two weeks that helped, like the fatuous chap 
who stopped me on the street to remark: “Now you'll have to work two 
days in one week for once anyway if you’re going to debate Straton. He 
knows his Bible.” 

Also I got some fun out of a warming-up practice debate with Bryan 
who miraculously showed up in New York on December 7 to make some 
rather gratuitous remarks attacking the whole Unitarian denomination, 
evidently in attempted rebuttal of my defense of King’s Chapel. Seems 
he didn’t approve of our doubts about the virgin birth of Jesus and the 
other Bible miracles, and he apparently thought that was why the Uni- 
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tarian denomination was so much smaller than the evangelical com- 
munions. 

Besides, Mr. Bryan had read a book—not the Bible nor a Fundamen- 
talist book either. It was by a scientist, too, and that was quite an event 
for Mr. Bryan, as the Scopes Trial proved a few months later. The book 
-he read was God and Immortality by Professor James H. Leuba of Bryn 
Mawr and it contained the results of a questionnaire sent out by Dr. 
Leuba which proved that over half of the 5,500 scientists in the United 
States did not believe in a personal God. 

“And,” said Mr. Bryan, “it is the influence of such teachers which is 
undermining faith in the Christian religion, which also means the under- 
mining of civilization and morality.” 

That statement carried great weight with the Calvary Baptist audience. 
They never stopped to analyze the logic. The 2,750 scientists who, accord- 
ing to Bryan, were destroying civilization and morality, were probably 
just as moral and a lot more civilized than his audience. Leuba certainly 
was, as I happen to know. Bryan hadn’t proved, nor has anyone before 
or since proved, that belief in an anthropomorphic god makes a man’s 
influence one whit more moral or civilizing. It is simply a popular fallacy. 
Science may undermine belief in a literal Bible and a tribal god, but the 
Fundamentalists convince the ignorant and unthinking that science, there- 
fore, undermines morality, goodness, religion, the family, and civilization! 

Two days after Bryan’s Friday diatribe, in which he not only attacked 
the Unitarians but evolution as well, repeating his ancient cliche that it is 
better to know “The Rock of Ages” than the age of the rocks, I took for 
my book sermon subject Bryan’s own book In His Image. 

I pointed out that if, as Modernists in religion, all Unitarians go to 
hell, as Bryan and. the other Fundamentalists believe and repeatedly 
preach, then hell must be the dwelling-place of a distinguished company 
of eminent Americans. 

Bryan had given particular emphasis to the fact that while Unitarian- 
ism was a hundred years old, it had less than a hundred thousand 
members. He seemed to think that that proved somehow that God 
disapproved of the Unitarian faith. In answering, I said: “Unitarians are 
an almost insignificant minority, numerically, compared with the mighty 
hosts of the orthodox, but of the sixty-three tablets in memory of great 
Americans in the Hall of Fame at New York University, twenty-two 
bear the names of Unitarians. If numbers are what count, all we are 
entitled to, by right of proportion, is six one-hundredths of one tablet!” 

In the period shortly before the debates there were still other events of 
significance which were happening with such regularity and in such 
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volume as to leave me no time to worry about the approaching contest. 
The papers and magazines were full of the issues with which the debates 
were concerned. I was only one figure in a great controversy, a crisis in 
religion everywhere evident throughout the country. 

Just as a sample of what was going on, consider the case of the Rev. 
Lee W. Heaton, rector of Trinity Episcopal Church, Fort Worth, Texas, 
a rather mild chap against whom heresy charges had recently been made 
alleging that he challenged the doctrine of the virgin birth. Mr. Heaton 
stated: “I haven’t denied the virgin birth of Christ. I don’t intend to 
deny it. So many wonderful and inexplicable things happen in the world 
that it would be foolish to deny anything.” (This last sentence evidently 
gave Dr. Straton his cue for one of his arguments in the third debate.) 

“My position,” Mr. Heaton continued, “is that a belief in the virgin 
birth is not necessary—that a man can be just as good a Christian without 
believing it.” 

The whole Episcopal church was in an uproar at once. Newton D. 
Baker, former Secretary of War, said: “You now have a controversy 
raging in the Episcopal Church that bids fair to rend that conservative 
organization in two.” 

Dr. Leighton Parks, rector of St. Bartholomew’s on Park Avenue, 
dramatically doffed his clerical robe in the pulpit and challenged the 
House of Bishops to try him instead of Mr. Heaton. 

The threatened split began to endanger even the campaign for raising 
fifteen million dollars to complete the Cathedral of St. John the Divine. 
Dr. Karl Reiland, rector of fashionable St. George’s Church, said that the 
fund was a dead issue as far as the Modernists were concerned, since “a 
large cathedral for a literal creed” failed to inspire liberal churchmen. 

This was becoming serious, for among the vestrymen of St. George’s 
was J. P. Morgan, whose father had liberally endowed that church. Now 
Mr. Morgan’s father had made a rule, which the son had hitherto con- 
scientiously followed, that no meeting for any cause should be held in 
the huge marble library of the Morgan home on Madison Avenue, but, 
in the interest of the advancement of Modernism, the rule was broken. 
A distinguished company of liberal Episcopalians, including George W. 
Wickersham, George Gordon Battle, Mrs. Henry P. Davison, Frank L. 
Polk, and Mrs. Herbert Satterlee, Mr. Morgan’s sister, met in that sacred 
library and organized the Tyson Lectureship Foundation, headed by Dr. 
Stuart L. Tyson, leader of the Modernist defense of the heretic Mr. 
Heaton. 

It would seem that the blood of the Unitarian preacher, Rev. John 
Pierpont, from whom Mr. Morgan had descended and for whom he had 
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been named, was asserting itself. And if J. P. Morgan turned thumbs 
down on the Cathedral Fund, it was likely that Wall Street would follow 
its bellwether. The situation was very dangerous. 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt came to the rescue. He was then almost 
unknown politically, save as the former Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
but he was National Chairman of the Campaign Committee for Com- 
pletion of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, and as such he was forced 
to take notice of the fact that some theological squabble was alleged to be 
endangering the success of the fund drive he was heading. It just couldn’t 
be, however. Theology wasn’t that important. Said he, reassuringly, an- 
swering Dr. Reiland’s statement that liberal churchmen weren’t interested 
in “a large cathedral for a literal creed”: “It is a pity, besides being a 
fallacy, for anyone to say that a controversy between so-called Modernists 
and Fundamentalists will harm or impede the effort being made to con- 
tinue the erection of the great cathedral.... 

“There need never be fear that the cathedral will represent a narrow 
or blind doctrine .. .” went on Mr. Roosevelt, with more along the same 
line, which he meant, and thought was true. 

In all justice to Mr. Roosevelt in this and other of his contacts with 
religion, it should be said, and will explain much in his character that has 
seemed somewhat enigmatical, that although he was a churchman, and 
was for years a vestryman in the Episcopal church at Hyde Park, and 
appeared to have his devotional moments in crises, he knew and cared 
little about theology, even that of his own church. 

When, less than a year later, and again in 1928, he placed Governor 
Alfred E. Smith in nomination for the presidency, he did not realize that 
theology would prevent Smith’s nomination in 1924 and defeat him for 
the presidency in 1928 by an electoral vote of 444 to 87. When, much 
later, as president himself, Mr. Roosevelt appointed Mr. Myron Taylor 
as his private ambassador to the Vatican, he could not understand to the 
day of his death why the Protestants made such a fuss about it. 

Just as to many other churchmen, especially the well-to-do ones such 
as the Roosevelts, religion to him was largely concerned with devotional 
repetitions and liturgical responses, with occasional attention to financial 
and material matters such as church houses and cathedral or hospital 
funds. Theology didn’t count: it was settled long ago, anyway. Decorum 
was vastly more important: the only sin was to make a fuss about religion 
or get into a controversy about it. 

So he couldn’t see why anyone should worry about a little theological 
flurry. And it was a pity for Dr. Reiland to let theology interfere with 
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cathedral building. It was a “fallacy” for any so-called Modernist to fear 
that the cathedral would “represent a narrow or blind doctrine.” 

But while Mr. Roosevelt thought that was true, Dr. Reiland knew it 
wasn’t true. And Dr. Parks, who had challenged the bishops to try him 
as well as Heaton for heresy, knew that the little bishop on the heights 
was definitely planning “a large cathedral for a literal creed,” quite con- 
trary to the liberal ideas of Bishop Henry Codman Potter who had laid 
the cornerstone of the cathedral three decades before. 

Dr. Parks also knew, however, that the little bishop needed plenty of 
money for the cathedral and would be nice to the liberals until he got it, 
and that neither Dr. Parks nor Mr. Heaton would be tried for heresy. 
Dr. Parks stayed at St. Bartholomew’s until he resigned in 1925, and was 
succeeded by “Bob” Norwood, one of nature’s noblemen, who also defied 
Bishop Manning by writing a Humanist hymn for the First Humanist 
Society of New York. 

Two days before the first debate, it was announced by Dr. Stires, rector 
of St. Thomas’ Episcopal Church, that plans had been made to avoid a 
trial of Mr. Heaton. They were simply transferring him to another dio- 
cese! So the Episcopalians, although they still repeat in the Creed, “Born 
of the Virgin Mary,” are not quite sure about it. 

On that same day, December eighteenth, news leaked out that one 
hundred and fifty Presbyterian ministers, led by Dr. William Pierson 
Merrill of the Brick Presbyterian Church, the Rev. Tertius Van Dyke of 
the Park Avenue Church, and the Rev. Theodore Savage, Secretary of 
the Church Extension Society of the New York Presbytery—these three 
from New York City—and by men of similar high calibre elsewhere, were 
signing a fifteen-hundred-word pamphlet in which they openly espoused 
the Modernist position. 

The Presbyterian General Assembly, held the previous May in In- 
dianapolis, had, under the domination of the Fundamentalist majority 
present, adopted the following five articles of faith: 


That it is the essential doctrine of the church that the Holy Spirit 
inspired the writers of the Bible to keep from error. 

That Jesus Christ was born of the Virgin Mary. 

That he offered himself as a sacrifice to atone for the sins of his 
followers. 

That he arose from the dead with the same body in which he suffered. 

That he showed his divine power by working miracles. 


These five articles were repudiated by the revolting group of Mod- 
ernist Presbyterian clergymen as being non-essential to the Christian 
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faith. That is, while these doctrines might or might not be true in whole 
or in part, these Modernists were asserting, in effect, that a declared 
belief in them as a necessary part of Christian faith should not be required 
of candidates for Presbyterian ordination. 

Thus, as the first day of the debates arrived, December 20, 1923, the 
- controversy between the old orthodoxy and the modern more scientific 
ideas in religion was at a crucial stage. The debate was not simply a per- 
sonal disagreement between Dr. Straton and me, as several critics had 
intimated. All the debates were part of a crisis in theology, a very real 
and earnest struggle, which was then taking place in American Protest- 
antism, especially in Baptist, US ei and Episcopalian circles. Time 
was marching on in religion. 

On the very morning of the day of the first debate, Bishop Manning 
uttered a tardy and rather plaintive protest, asking that a truce be observed 
in the religious controversy between the Conservatives and Modernists 
until after the Christmas season. It was too late to change the plans for 
the debate, and Bishop Manning of course had no jurisdiction whatever 
over Baptists or Unitarians. As Dr. John Howard Melish, rector of Holy 
Trinity, Brooklyn Heights, reminded the bishop, it wasn’t the Modernists 
who started it: “The bishops should have known that they would precipi- 
tate controversy at the very time when all controversy should be avoided.” 

In one way it was too bad the debate was to be held on the twentieth 
of December, so near Christmas, but, until certain basic issues had been 
thoroughly aired and discussed, there was no use for the bishop to cry: 
“Peace! Peace!” when there was no peace. And, anyway, what was so 
wicked in thinking deeply about religion at Christmastime? 


GHAP TER )XLV 


THE STRATON-POTTER DEBATES (II) 


THE FIRST DEBATE: IS THE BIBLE INFALLIBLE? 


Bishop Manning’s last-minute attempt to stop the first debate by call- 
ing for a Christmas truce was an utter failure. By seeking to dissuade 
people from attending, he but advertised the affair more widely. I arrived 
at Calvary Baptist a half hour early and found police and firemen already 
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turning throngs away from the overcrowded edifice. I had difficulty for- 
cing my way in. A few sentences from the next day’s New York Evening 
Telegram help in the reconstruction of the tumultuous scene. (It had the 
greatest newspaper coverage of any religious event before or since except 
for the Scopes Evolution Trial.) 


- The debate, held at Calvary Baptist Church, was heard by an 
audience of 2,500, representing many denominations, about one third 
of whom were women. The auditors crowded into the vestibule, 
against the rear wall of the church and overflowed into the capacious 
Sunday school room adjoining. Scores, including many women, stood 
on chairs... . 


The newspapers disagreed on some points. For instance, the New 
York Times said: “The audience was courteous to both, but it seemed 
that, if anything, the greater applause went to Dr. Potter.” But the World 
stated: “Despite strict orders that the debaters were not to be interrupted 
by applause or ‘otherwise,’ there was frequent applause, many ‘amens,’ 
a few ‘hallelujahs’ and an occasional ‘otherwise’ in the form of a pointed 
question to a debater or an outspoken disagreement. Judging by the 
applause throughout, Dr. Straton was the favorite, which might be 
accounted for by the fact that many of the best seats in the church were 
roped off for members of Calvary Baptist.” 

The house was “packed” in more ways than one, as I was to discover 
before the evening was over. Dr. Straton was constantly assuring me, all 
through the debates, that the Lord was on his side, but it early became 
plain that, just to make sure, Brother Straton wasn’t above assisting the 
Almighty by using every trick known to clever politicians. 

When I finally managed to get into the auditorium that evening I 
found the front part of the audience loudly singing the hymn, “Blessed 
Assurance, Jesus Is Mine,” led by the lusty voices of Calvary Baptist choir 
members. This had been going on for some time, in spite of the fact that 
Dr. Straton had solemnly promised me that the organist would play no 
hymn tunes that evening, but would confine himself to noncommittal 
classical music. As soon as I could get to Dr. Straton behind the scenes I 
protested vigorously. He professed to know nothing about it, although it 
could be heard plainly where we stood. Then he smiled condescendingly 
and said he would have it stopped if it bothered me that much. I insisted 
that he keep our agreement. 

He pointed out with indignation that he Aad kept our agreement to 
the letter, because the organist had played no hymns, merely giving the 
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choir the pitch, and Calvary Baptists just couldn’t keep from singing the 
good old gospel hymns. But he spoke to Mr. Thurston Noe, the organist, 
who rose and announced that under the debate agreement he had re- 
ceived instructions to play no hymns. Inasmuch as there had been some 
hymns sung, he would even matters up by playing something for the 
~ Modernists, so he swung loudly into “The March of the Toys” from Babes 
in Toyland. And of course that witty bit of stage-play brought great mirth 
to the Fundamentalists in the front seats. 

I realized by this time that the whole thing had been carefully planned 
for the purpose of “needling” me, and thus discomposing me before the 
debate. So I joined in the laughter at Mr. Noe’s humorous thrust, and 
was inwardly thankful at the warning I had been given. But I knew that 
Dr. Straton’s secondary purpose, the rousing of his people to his support, 
had already been accomplished by the hymn-singing, and I had a hard 
task before me to pierce that emotional haze. 

When, promptly at eight o’clock, Dr. Straton and I appeared on the 
pulpit platform, marching side by side behind our “seconds” or joint 
chairmen, Judge William Harmon Black and Colonel Robert Starr Allyn, 
we were greeted with great applause. Behind us came the three lawyers 
who had finally agreed to serve as judges, former justice of the Supreme 
Court, Almet F. Jenks; Ernest L. Conant, a New York attorney; and 
Mr. C. Neal Barney, former mayor of Lynn, Massachusetts. Judge Black, 
a member of Calvary Baptist Church, introduced Colonel Allyn, my 
representative, who was to preside. He called the meeting to order and 
read the rules of debate. 

Each debater was to have forty-five minutes for his main speech and 
fifteen for rebuttal. The judges were to decide on the merits of the argu- 
ments and not on’ the question itself. In accordance with custom, the 
affirmative was to speak first. The official wording of the question to be 
debated was: “Resolved: That the Bible Is the Infallible Word of God.” 

Wild applause from his followers greeted Dr. Straton as he stepped 
up to his own pulpit to begin his opening address. With considerable 
cleverness he paid a compliment to me for honesty: “Though pained by 
his views, I nevertheless respect Mr. Potter because when he lost his faith 
in Baptist and evangelical views of religion he left the Baptist church and 
joined the Unitarians. He did exactly the right thing, and while, there- 
fore, there can be absolutely no religious fellowship between us, I can 
still strike hands with him as an honest human being and debate with 
him the great religious issues that divide us today.” 

This preliminary statement had no proper place in a debate, but the 
wily Straton inserted it for a double purpose. He wished to condemn by 
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implication such Modernist Baptists as Dr. Faunce and Dr. Fosdick 
whom he was constantly attacking; and he was also justifying his further 
mention of Robert Ingersoll who “when he lost his faith had the fairness 
and courage to step out of the ranks and carry on his propaganda.” By 
mentioning Ingersoll and me together, although praising both, he was 
using an old trick of implying guilt by association. 

Then he went into the debate proper with a statement calculated to 
identify himself with the “Book,” which was the subject of the evening. 


I come to the discussion with a certain degree of pleasure, because 
it gives me an opportunity to say a good word for the Bible. I am 
much indebted to it, as it has been the greatest formative influence in 
my life. My father was a Scotchman before he became an American, 
and he had the old-time devotion of the Scotch for the scriptures. 
[Too bad his father didn’t tell him that a true Scot may call himself 
a Scotsman, but never a “Scotchman.”| I was reared, therefore, on a 
mixed but well-balanced diet of oatmeal, Bible precepts, and hickory 
switch. 


After further recollections of family prayers and Bible-reading and of 
the comfort the Bible had been to him in times of bereavement, he swung 
into the main argument, saying, in part, as follows (I summarize and 
excerpt): 


The way in which the subject for debate is stated, “Resolved, 
That the Bible Is the Infallible Word of God,” assumes the existence 
of a living God, capable of revealing Himself to men through a 
Book. In championing the affirmative of this question, I do not, there- 
fore, have to argue the existence of God. 

I begin merely by pointing out a reasonable presupposition, 
namely, that God would necessarily reveal Himself to men... . Con- 
sequently, the only real issue before us is the question whether the 
Bible is that revelation. If the Bible is the final and complete revela- 
tion from a wise, powerful, holy and loving God, then it must be 
infallible and authoritative—and with that established, the affirmative 
has won. I ask you now to consider with me a group of facts which 
seem to indicate that it is a Book so absolutely unique that it cannot 
be accounted for on any ground other than that it is an infallible 
revelation from the living God. 


The main body of Dr. Straton’s argument was concerned with the 
elaboration of six of these “facts”: (1) The Fact of the Bible’s Miraculous 
Preservation and Increase; (2) Its Unique Universality; (3) Its Remark- 
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able Unity in Diversity; (4) Its Fulfilled Prophecies; (5) Its Own Claim 
to Infallibility; and (6) Its Self-Authenticating Authority. 


I would call attention first [he said] to the fact of the Bible's 
miraculous preservation and increase. No one can deny that the Bible 
is here. It is an objective reality and not a subjective idea. Here it is! 
I hold a copy of it in my hand. It has not only existed for thousands 
of years, but it has existed in the face of efforts of all sorts to destroy 
it... . It has successfully resisted the sophistries of Hume, the mis- 
guided eloquence of Gibbon, the rationalism of Rousseau, the ignorant 
blasphemies of Thomas Paine, the satirical mockery of Voltaire, the 
idle quibbling of Strauss, the shallow witticisms of Renan, the cheap 
buffoonery of Bob Ingersoll, the audacious assaults of the Communists 
of France, and the insidious duplicity of the rationalistic theologians 
of Prussianized Germany. 

One of the most remarkable facts of modern times is that the 
Bible is still the world’s “best seller.” In some quarters there is a 
tendency to discount the Bible in favor of science, but I would point 
out the significant fact that while there is scarcely a scientific text- 
book ten years old that is not already out of date, the Bible after all 
these thousands of years is still doing business at the old stand! Yes, 
while a decade usually sees the death and burial without hope of 
resurrection of the average textbook or popular “best seller,” and 
while even the masterpieces of antiquity line the shores of time like 
pathetic wrecks, this marvelous old Book lives on from generation to 
generation, conquering and to conquer! 


Waiting a bit for the chorus of Fundamentalist amens to subside, 
which the chairman could not suppress, Dr. Straton looked around at me 
and then at the entire audience with a self-confident victory smile, before 
continuing. 


The rate at which Bibles are now being printed by the American 
and British Societies alone represents an average of one every five 
seconds, twelve every minute, seven hundred and twenty an hour, 
seventeen thousand two hundred and eighty every day in the year.... 
Why, now, this marvelous record? What is it that has caused the 

- Bible to live on in perennial youth and ever-increasing power until it 
has now been translated into over seven hundred languages and 
dialects of the earth, and seven-tenths of the children of men can read 
it in their mother-tongue? What is the reason and the secret of it all? 
Jesus Christ said, “Thy word is truth!” Must that not be the secret of 
it? This old Book has not died, but has lived on and on in even 
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greater vigor. Must this not be true because the Bible is the divine 
and infallible revelation from a wise and loving God? 

Closely akin to what I have just been saying, I wish to call atten- 
tion next to the fact that the Bible has a quality of universality which 
stamps it as infallible and divine. The Bible is not for one age, but for 
all time. Neither is it for one nation, but for every tribe and 
tongue. .. . Its truths convert the Chinaman or the Hottentot in 
exactly the same way that they convert the Englishman or the Amer- 
ican. This cannot be said of any other of the world’s so-called sacred 
books. The Koran or the Vedas, for example, has no appeal to the 
universal human mind and heart, but the Bible has, and this fact in 
itself stamps it as a book apart. 


The next section of Dr. Straton’s address somewhat surprised me. I 
knew the old answer usually given to those who pointed out the incon- 
sistencies in the Bible, for I had heard it often enough from my old Sun- 
day School teachers, namely, that “some parts of the Bible are a mystery 
not meant for us to understand.” But I did not expect my worthy op- 
ponent to refurbish that old casuistry and use it deliberately in an attempt 
to prove the Bible’s infallibility! The audacity of the man was remark- 
able. I wondered if he realized he was “leading with his chin” when he 
went on to say: 


The very difficulties of the Bible constitute a part of this element 
of universality, and were doubtless, therefore, included deliberately 
in God’s wise and loving plan for revealing Himself to man. The 
mystery element of the Bible troubles some minds, but mystery is a 
necessary part of any permanent religion. We are greater than any- 
thing we can fully understand. We have mastered it, and, therefore, 
we will not worship the thing that we can understand completely, 
but will pass on and leave it, in the search for something higher. If 
we could fully explain all the mysteries contained in the Bible we 
would soon lay it aside... . The Bible is a revelation of an infinite 
God, and so we will never fathom all of its mysteries. 

The mystery element is a designed and essential part of the divine 
revelation. The difficulties, the seeming contradictions about which 
my opponent will probably speak, the accounts of the miracles, etc., 
which the Bible contains constitute a constant challenge to interest 


and faith. 


Dr. Straton well knew that the “seeming contradictions” in the Bible 
make it extremely vulnerable to an attack on its infallibility. To mention 
them in advance in this fashion was a tactical error into which he was 
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betrayed by his desire to warn his flock and insulate them from my logic. 
I determined to bear down particularly on that point. He also was afraid 
of what had been discovered by the historical and critical approach to the 
study of the Bible, as he revealed by his preliminary defense on that point. 


The age-long discussions which have raged about this venerable 
old volume constitute in themselves a source of its perennial life, and 
we are seeing already that God is overruling the efforts of modern 
rationalism and of destructive criticism for His glory and to bring 
new strength to the Bible. Even the efforts of sceptical critics have but 
served as the furnace which has purified the gold. 

The mere fact that we cannot fully understand all that is in the 
Bible or fathom its mysteries has kept it as the center of interest and 
devotion generation after generation. If, therefore, at this hour I had 
it in my power to clear up every mystery connected with it, and recon- 
cile every alleged contradiction in it, I would leave it absolutely un- 
touched, for the wisdom of God has planned it as it is, and it is 
sufficient. 


Yet within the hour Dr. Straton was, in his rebuttal period, striving 
desperately to “reconcile” a few of the many “alleged contradictions” | 
quoted in my main speech. But the rhetorical affirmation, true or not, 
made a dramatic conclusion for his second point, and, scarcely waiting for 
the amens and hallelujahs to subside, he hurried on to his third “fact.” 


The remarkable unity in diversity which characterizes the Bible 
argues that there is but one author of the Book and, of necessity, that 
this author is God. . . . Shepherds, fishermen, priests, warriors, states- 
men, husbandmen, and even kings contributed to it, yet throughout 
this book there is a marvelous unity. . . . Though in sixty-six divi- 
sions, the Bible is one Book. . . . The miraculous unity in diversity 
of this Book argues conclusively to the thoughtful mind the oneness 
and divinity of its origin and, therefore, its infallibility. 


Dr. Straton’s fourth point, the striking fact of the Bible’s fulfilled 
prophectes, “so explicit and definite that they all but take one’s breath 
away,” he elaborated by claiming that the prophet Zephaniah predicted 
the destruction of Nineveh, Ezekiel that of Tyre, and Jeremiah that of 
Babylon. 


And what shall we say about the prophecies connected with Jesus 
Christ Himself? Think, first, of the many prophecies about His com- 
ing to this earth, even including details as to place and miraculous 
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manner of birth, as to His mother, the deeds of His life, the peculiar 
and most unusual incidents of His death and burial and resurrection, 
all of which were literally and exactly fulfilled. 


At this time Dr. Straton definitely stated that Isaiah predicted the 
coming of Christ. Several newspapers reported it the next day in the 
very full accounts given. But when the official booklets (now collectors’ 
items) giving the full text of both sides were published, Dr. Straton 
omitted that part of his address, although he added much material he 
had not used. The Isaiah “prediction” of the advent of Jesus Christ is 
very obviously no such thing, as I later showed. 

But it was the alleged prophecy in the twenty-eighth chapter of 
Deuteronomy foretelling the scattering of the Jews “among all peoples” 
and their perpetual fear which Dr. Straton especially emphasized. He 
dwelt upon their living in “fear night and day,” and “expressing their 
apprehension for the future even here in free democratic America.” He 
said: “If there were no other proof of the divine origin and infallibility 
of the Bible, it would stand proved forever by its fulfilled prophecies about 
the Jews!” 

The fifth point, the Brble’s own claims concerning itself, only required 
the reading of many passages where Moses, David, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and 
the New Testament writers stated that the Word of the Lord came unto 
them saying. ... The fact that “the phrase “Thus saith the Lord’ or its 
equivalent is used in the Old Testament fully two thousand times” proved 
to my worthy opponent that the Bible is infallible because if it was the 
Word of the Lord it was necessarily infallible. 


Here then is the Bible’s testimony concerning itself. The old Book 
comes into court with a good reputation as it makes these claims for 
itself. In the light of the wonderful record of its influence and its 
power, which I have tried to bring to your attention, I wish to ask 
who will dare to impeach it? Who will dare rise up in the face of 
this noble record and say that this old Book is a liar? 


This was oratorical bombast and attempted intimidation. If my worthy 
opponent thought to scare me right off the platform by such an outburst, 
he was much mistaken. It made me but the more anxious to get the facts 
before the audience. It did make me somewhat angry for a bit, but the 
anger evaporated and amusement took its place when he brought forth 
his sixth point. By all strategy and psychology it should have been his 
strongest point, but it was by all odds the weakest. In fact, it was but a 
restatement of the fifth point. 
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The Bible is truly the Word of God and therefore an infallible 
final self-authenticating authority. There must be in every field of 
human activity and interest some court of last appeal. It is true in 
the scientific world. A straight line is forever the shortest distance 
between two points and twice two will make four to the end of time. 

_ Authority is needed in medicine and law, and dare anyone say that 
in the field of religion, where man’s most vital interests for both 
time and eternity lie, there is no dependable authority, no infallible 
guide? The modernists and the rationalists exalt the individual con- 
sciousness as the seat of final authority. But this only means that 
God has been dethroned and man put in His place. That leads in- 
évitably not only to atheism but also to anarchy! The supreme need 
of this age is that we shall reestablish respect for authority every- 
where, and that can come only through reestablishing respect for the 


Bible as God’s Word. 


This brought Dr. Straton to the end of his six points, but he was by no 
means through. He hadn’t yet brought in the first World War. Under 
what was really a seventh point, the Bible’s moral influence and power, 
he managed to introduce the Honorable Winston Churchill who, when 
selected to serve as Britain’s First Lord of the Admiralty at the outbreak 
of the World War, opened the Bible at random and read God’s promise 
to the Israelites that they should drive out and destroy the Children of 
the Anakim and possess their land. Of course, the Children of the Anakim 
were the Germans. 

Under the topic of the Bible’s moral power, he quoted Daniel Web- 
ster: “If we abide by the principles taught in the Bible, our country will 
go on prospering and to prosper.” That statement, according to my op- 
ponent, along with Gladstone’s reference to “the impregnable rock of 
Holy Scripture,” proved the Bible’s infallibility. 

The first four of Dr. Straton’s “facts” or arguments were rather well 
received by the crowd, since they were serious statements of a logical 
nature, but he began to lose ground with the more thoughtful in the 
audience when he began to try to prove the Bible infallible by its own 
statements, and by the time he had completed the lengthy culogy of the 
Bible and Christianity which composed the last part of his speech, only 
his own followers were with him. 

The New York Tribune reporter picked up some of the incidental 
color of the occasion: 


Closing, Dr. Straton cautioned his hearers against permitting his 
“bright opponent” to “confuse your minds.” This stirred the audience 
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to glee; and gales of laughter—the first—swept the church. ... As he 
sat down he was applauded, the hand-clapping lasting for a minute 
and a half. A voice called stridently for “fresh air.” In explaining 
that the church was equipped with an automatic ventilating device, 
Dr. Straton essayed another pleasantry that won a nervously quick 
response. “Perhaps you’ve had an excess of hot air,’ he observed. 
“Right,” came the answer from a balcony seat. “Cheer up,” Dr. Potter 
said, encouragingly, “you’re going to have a cool statement of facts 
now.” By this time the spirit of rivalry had filled the audience and 
the atmosphere was tense. 


What the Tribune reporter, and all the others, failed to get, or at least 
did not mention, was the fact that Dr. Straton, as he did in all his eight 
speeches in the four debates, sadly overran his time. Sometimes he claimed 
he did not hear the tapping of the chairman; again, he would turn im- 
patiently, and say, “Bear with me, brother, until I finish my point,” and 
then go on for several minutes. He always turned over to me a tired and 
usually somewhat exasperated audience. 

In this case, his “excess of hot air” had obviously wearied them, but 
no one left the church. I had never faced such an expectant throng. The 
atmosphere was positively electric, and it remained so throughout the rest 
of the evening. Personally I was very keenly alive to the situation, not 
merely the tensity of the debate rivalry itself but the fact that I was at 
last standing in the pulpit of Calvary Baptist Church, thus fulfilling my 
boyhood ambition—but in such a different way, or so it would seem to 
my old Baptist friends in Marlboro. And yet it wasn’t so different after 
all, for I was going to tell these good people the truth about the Bible, 
and I had always tried to do that. Only, this time, the audience was 
larger—how much larger I didn’t then realize. 

Patterson DuBois had written and I had read in seminary days a little 
book named The Point of Contact in Teaching, the burden of which was 
that if you wished to bring people to where you were in your thinking 
you must start where they were. I used that suggestion in preparing for 
that debate, knowing that I would be facing a largely hostile audience. 
I had the very great advantage of the fact that in beginning where they 
were I was going back to where I once was. 

I had to disarm their suspicion by finding our common ground, but 
first I must recall them from Dr. Straton’s wanderings far afield back 
to the subject of the debate. I began quietly by restating the subject: “ “Re- 
solved, That the Bible Is the Infallible Word of God.’ ” 

But I was too quiet, evidently underestimating the size of the great 
auditorium, for, as the Tribune related it, “When a thick voice from the 
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rear of the church directed Dr. Potter to ‘speak up louder,’ his adherents 
all over the room hissed ‘sh-sh-sh’ in a sibilant chorus.” 

It wasn’t my “adherents” only; I knew by this time where practically 
all the Unitarians were, and they were very few. The people who were 
shushing down the interrupter were new to me: they were a large group 
of thinking New Yorkers who had noticed with interest and some amuse- 
ment my challenge to Dr. Straton, and were determined to see that I got 
fair play. 

- So, encouraged by the unexpected support, I minded my Curry les- 
sons, pulled up my diaphragm and let them have some full tones, saying: 


I want to call your attention to the exact wording of the subject 
under discussion. Notice that the resolution does not state, “Resolved, 
that the Bible is the best book in the world,” nor, “Resolved, that we 
find God’s word in the Bible,” neither of which resolutions would find 
me upholding the negative side. 

When anyone says that the Bible is the “infallible” word of God, 
we understand that person to mean that every part of the Bible is the 
word of God and therefore infallible. ... I do not have to prove that 
it is all wrong. If any part of it is wrong, or untrue, the Book is not 
infallible, as that word is commonly understood by English-speaking 
people. 


Mindful of my “point of contact,” I proceeded to tell of my Massa- 
chusetts Baptist home, “and compared to a New England Baptist home, 
Scotland has nothing to offer. My earliest memories are associated with 
the Bible, which was and is a very precious book to me. I presume I have 
worn out at least a dozen copies. I will not yield one whit to my opponent 
in respect and love for it.” 

Continuing in an autobiographical strain, I then told in condensed 
form what I have already related in the early part of this book—of how 
my boyish doubts of the infallibility of the Bible began when I found no 
prohibition of lying in the Ten Commandments, and how those doubts 
increased after my prayer to have a ninepin transmuted into gold re- 
mained unanswered. 


A more earnest prayer never arose from this pulpit. ... When I 
arose from my knees and found that ninepin was still wooden, some- 
thing happened in my young mind and I questioned the infallibility 
of the Bible. Do you wonder? And remember that it was no German 
higher critic that put those doubts in my mind. 

Of course I was told that when prayer wasn’t answered, it was 
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because God knew that what we prayed for wasn’t good for us to 
have. That didn’t help the infallibility of the Bible any, because those 
verses had said “all things whatsoever ye ask” and “if ye shall ask 
anything....” 


I told further of my increasing doubts in high school and college. 


My childhood and boyhood questions about the Bible, so I dis- 
covered in later college and seminary years, are the very questions 
which are asked by the so-called “higher critics.” ... But the higher 
critics were too much concerned with matters of detail, words in the 
text, minor discrepancies. The things that troubled me were not so 
much the fact that, for instance, there were four different versions of 
the inscription on the Cross: 


The King of the Jews. Mark 15:26. 

This is the King of the Jews. Luke 23:28. 

This is Jesus, the King of the Jews. Matthew 27:37. 
Jesus of Nazareth, the King of the Jews. John 19:19. 


Of course I knew that this fact alone, which can be easily verified 
by anyone whether a higher critic or not, proves that the Bible is not 
literally inspired and not the infallible word of God. But what con- 
cerned me more, and really troubled me, were the direct contradic- 
tions between various sections of the Bible, and also the things which 
the Bible said God commanded but which seemed to me morally 
wrong.... 

These passages I have grouped into three sections: first, those that 
are inaccurate, that is, unscientific or unhistorical; second, those that 
are obvious contradictions; and third, those that represent God as do- 
ing or approving something which seems to me morally wrong. 

Taking first the scientific inaccuracies, we read in Leviticus 11: 6, 
“And the hare, because she cheweth the cud.” The hare and the 
rabbit are not cud-chewing animals, although they make motions with 
their lips and jaws which might easily be mistaken by an unscientific 
observer. In Leviticus 11: 20-22, grasshoppers, crickets, and locusts are 
spoken of as going upon all four, but these insects all have six feet. 
In Joshua 10:12-14, the Bible says that Joshua made the sun stand still. 
If the sun had stood still “about a whole day,” not only would the 
Amorites have perished, but Joshua and the Israelites as well. 

Of the Azstoric inaccuracies, we have time but for one sample. In 
Luke 2:1-2, it is stated, “And it came to pass in those days that there 
went out a decree from Caesar Augustus, that all the world should be 
taxed [margin gives correctly “enrolled”]. And this taxing [enroll- 
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ment] was first made when Cyrenius was governor of Syria.” 
Joseph and Mary went up to Bethlehem (verses 3-5) and there Jesus 
was born (verses 5-7). Matthew 2:1 says that this was “in the days of 
Herod the King.” 

There are three errors of history to be noted in this passage: 
_ 1. There is no record of a world census, not even a Roman world 
census, in the careful records of the Romans. 2. A small enrollment in 
Palestine was made by Cyrenius, but it was ten years after the death 
of Herod. 3. At the time of the birth of Jesus, the governor of Syria 
was not Cyrenius, but Quintus Sentius Saturninus. 

As for the contradictions in the Bible, compare II Samuel 6:23, 
“Michal, the daughter of Saul, had no child unto the day of her 
death,” with II Samuel 21:8, “The five sons of Michal, the daughter 
ot Sawa: .. 

Or compare First Kings 8:46, “There is no man that sinneth not,” 
with First John 3:9, “Whosoever is born of God doth not commit 
sin; he cannot sin because he is born of God.”... 

If it be objected that the contradictions between the Old Testa- 
ment and the New are no proof of the fallibility of the Bible because 
we must interpret the Old by the New, how about the following con- 
tradictions within the New Testament, indeed, within the same 
book? ... 

Compare Acts 9:7, “And the men who journeyed with him (Paul) 
stood speechless, hearing a voice, but seeing no man,” with Acts 22:9, 
“They that were with me (Paul) saw indeed the light and were 
afraid; but they heard not the voice of him that spake to me.” ... 

In Mark 1:9-13, Jesus goes into the wilderness immediately after 
his baptism and stays there forty days. In John, chapters 1 and 2, the 
third day after his baptism Jesus was in Cana of Galilee at a wed- 
ding, and the wilderness temptation is not mentioned. 

My main contention, however, on which I would be willing to 
base my entire argument .. . goes much deeper than that. It is based 
on morally degrading ideas of God which are contained in some 
parts of the Bible, where God is made by ignorant writers to sanction 
certain things which, if you and I were to do, we would be put behind 
steel bars. 

For instance, in Exodus 3:22, 11:2, God told the Israelites to 
“borrow” all they could from the Egyptians and carry it off with them 
for “spoil.” That is, God is reported to have commanded them to lie 
and steal. : 

In Exodus 7:13 and 11:10, we read that God hardened the 
Pharaoh’s heart so that he would not let the children of Israel leave 
Egypt and then punished him severely for not letting them go.... 

In Exodus 22:18, God said, “Thou shalt not suffer a witch to 
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live.” On this supposed command of God, and because of the idea that 
the Bible is the infallible word of God, thousands of innocent women 
have been tortured and killed by religious fanatical literalists. 

In Deuteronomy 21:18-21, there is a command to stone to death 
disobedient children, without a trial, on the accusation of their 
parents. If the parents in New York obeyed this tomorrow, the par- 
ents would be arrested for murder, and rightly. 


To drive home the significance of the passage and relate it to the 
subject of the debate more closely, I read it aloud and then asked the 
rhetorical question: “Do you think that is the God you worship?” To my 
surprise, 2 woman sitting on the steps leading to the pulpit platform 
said plainly and rather defiantly, “Yes,” and several old men sitting in 
front with Dr. Straton’s delegation nodded their heads in assent. 

My final Bible quotation was from Deuteronomy 14:21: “And God 
said, Ye shall not eat of anything which dieth of itself; thou shalt give it 
unto the stranger that is in thy gates, that he may eat it; or thou mayest 
sell it unto an alien.” No sooner had I read it than the whole church was 
filled with laughter, and no comment on it was necessary from me. So 
I went into my summary, leading up to the conclusion. 


Any one of these inaccuracies, contradictions, or immoral sanc- 
tions, would, taken alone, prove my thesis that the Bible is not the in- 
fallible word of God. ... It is a wonder that there are not more 
inconsistencies in the volume, for it is a whole literature rather than 
a book by one author... . 

Take the Psalms alone, usually ascribed to David, and a little 
study reveals that they are the final edition of the Hebrew hymn 
book, a compilation of many authors. If you think they are the infal- 
lible word of God, how about the imprecatory psalms, such as Psalm 
137, which ends with “Happy shall he be that taketh and dasheth thy 
(Babylon’s) little ones against the stones!” Are those the words of a 
loving Heavenly Father? 


The woman on the stairs didn’t say yes to that question. I continued. 


If the Bible is the infallible word of God, that presupposes that 
there must have been infallible copyists during the hundreds of years 
before printing was invented, but the existing manuscripts plainly 
reveal there were many errors. 

Remember, too, that Jesus spoke in Aramaic, which was translated 
into Greek and Latin and those in turn into English. This, you see, 
necessitates infallible translators, and if you think translators are 
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infallible, you have only to compare the many different versions of 
the Bible... 

“There’s many a slip twixt the cup and the lip,” and it is a long 
way from the original words of the Bible to the copies we have today, 
and if one link in the whole chain is weak, then my worthy op- 

-ponent’s contention that the Bible‘is the infallible word of God is a 
mistaken argument... . 


“God is too great to be included within the covers of a single book,” 
I said in concluding my main speech. “The aspirations toward goodness 
within the heart of man are better evidence of God than all the books 
ever written.” As I sat down, the cheers and applause, to my surprise, 
lasted longer than Straton’s had. Perhaps the tide was turning! 

“If time permitted,” began Dr. Straton, in rebuttal. He was not per- 
mitted to finish for a moment. Groans came from all sides. The people 
of the audience were letting him know that they resented his having 
taken more than his share of the time in his main speech: if time was 
running short, it was his own fault. 

Dr. Straton ignored the interruption and went on to give rather lame 
explanations of the scientific inaccuracies I had cited. 


As for the hare chewing the cud [he said] it is almost laughably 
apparent that the Bible did not have in mind the American hare or 
jack rabbit in this case, and it has been scientifically shown that the 
hare found in Palestine today uses his incisors in mastication, that he 
chews his food twice. 

My opponent has said that the same mistake is made in the Bible in 
connection with grasshoppers, locusts, and crickets, which are spoken 
of as going on all fours, when they have six legs. But while it is true 
that the Palestinian locust has six legs, it walks on only the four for- 
ward legs, the hinder and longer legs being used only for springing. 
As Leviticus 11:21 says, it “has legs above its feet (or fours) to leap 
withal upon the face of the ground.” 

My opponent says that in one place the book of Samuel says that 
Michal, the daughter of Saul, never had children, but that in another 
place it says she had five. This shows a lack of knowledge of the text 
of II Samuel 21:8 which says: “the five sons of Michal, the daughter of 
Saul, which she brought up for Adriel.” Now, Michal was never the 
wife of Adriel, but her sister Merab was. The authorized version, 
therefore, shows her as foster-mother for her five nephews, the sons of 
her elder sister. 

And in reference to the sun standing still, some most interesting 
astronomical calculations have been made as to the possibility of just 
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such an effect as that at the very time the incident occurred. ['Too 
bad Velikovsky hadn’t written Worlds in Collision in 1923.] But apart 
from that, who would say it was untrue if I declared that “I saw a 
beautiful sunrise this morning.” Now I really saw an earth-roll, not a 
sunrise. The sun doesn’t “rise,” yet we so say. The essential fact of the 
Joshua incident was that God miraculously prolonged the daylight. I 
myself once saw such a wonderful afterglow, because of the peculiar 
atmospheric conditions and cloud effects, out in California, that I read 
a newspaper out of doors after nine o’clock at night! 

Referring to the matter of the taking of the census at the time of 
the birth of Jesus, where my opponent says there are three errors of 
history, there are no errors. Sir William Ramsay says that “the state- 
ments of Luke are all probable in themselves,” and Dr. Sayce has said 
truly: “Every turn of the spade has unearthed corroborative evidence 
of the minute truthfulness of Scriptural history.” 

As for giving defective things to strangers and aliens, was it indeed 
not better to give to the poor that which was not of use to its owner 
than utterly to discard it without having it serve anyone? 

The alleged immorality of God in directing the children of Israel 
to “borrow” from the Egyptians is entirely beside the mark. . . . God 
was the owner of all that silver and gold, and the children of Israel 
were His own chosen people. . . . If God, therefore, directed that 
enough of the silver and gold which He owned in Egypt be asked 
for later to adorn His Tabernacle and Temple, He had the full right 
to do so.... There was an abundance of gold in ancient Egypt— 
enough and to spare for all—as proved by the recent discoveries in 
Tut-ankh-amen’s tomb! 

And now as to the alleged immorality of God in hardening the 
heart of Pharaoh, that also is beside the mark. God permits men 
whose wills are already turned from Him to be hardened in heart 
because that very hardening opens the way for possible redemption 
when judgment has fallen upon them. 

And just as Jesus said about divorce, that Moses permitted it be- 
cause of the “hardness of the hearts” of the people, so the stoning of 
children and all that has to be interpreted in the light of the age.... 
Evidently the purpose of the stern judgment in Deteronomy 21:18-21 
(the command to stone to death disobedient children) was to prevent 
crimes among the young through a wholesome fear. 

And as regards the much trumpeted “imprecatory psalms,” a dis- 
criminating student of Scripture can plainly see that such psalms, 
when rightly understood as a part of the divine revelation, cannot be 
said to be faulty in ethics... . They are foretellers of God’s righteous 
wrath against His foes and expressions of His judicial indignation 
against evil-doing. 
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As the Tribune accurately noted: “At this juncture Dr. Straton 
deserted the formal discussion and launched a camp-meeting plea calling 
sinners to repentance. An old woman who had been following the argu- 
ment with an ear trumpet to one ear leaned forward and shouted: ‘Praise 
the Lord.’ Several amens acknowledged her cue.” 

At one point during his rebuttal speech Dr. Straton had said: “I want 
to point out that my honorable opponent has not answered one single one 
of the tremendous facts that I presented in my opening argument. He has 
only regaled us with a lot of the old stock objections and arguments of 
scepticism and unbelief.” Was it possible that Dr. Straton did not know 
the rules of debate! The reproach for not having done what any debater 
is in honor bound not to do irritated me. That, together with the evangel- 
istic sermon with which he had concluded his rebuttal, so roused me that 
I abandoned the quiet persuasive tones and calm assertions I had used in 
my main speech and resorted to a different and more trenchant style. All 
next day’s papers remarked upon that fact. 

The New York Times said: “It was in rebuttal that Dr. Potter scored 
his most telling points.” 

The New York American was a little stronger: “Mr. Straton in re- 
buttal asserted that Mr. Potter had failed to answer his direct arguments, 
and Mr. Potter then unleashed all the wit and satire he possessed, aiming 
straight at Mr. Straton’s six points, while the crowd cheered and cheered 
and cheered him.” 

The New York Tribune reported: “Dr. Potter in his rebuttal chose to 
be ironic. ‘I almost feel like preaching a sermon, too, but I remember that 
this is a debate,’ he said, as he arose. He spoke epigrammatically, in caustic 
phrases, of his opponent’s points.” 

My rebuttal began: 


The reason I did not attempt to answer the statements in my op- 
ponent’s first speech was the simple rule of debate understood by every 
debater, that the first speech on the negative side does not answer the 
first speech on the affirmative side; that is left to the rebuttal. This is 
the rebuttal! 

The first point of my worthy opponent, that the preservation of the 
Bible proves its infallibility, is valueless, because the preservation of 
any book for any period of time does not in any sense prove that what 
is said in it is true. I know of any number of musty old books in 
libraries carefully preserved from bookworms, janitors, and dust, but 
what is in those books is not necessarily true. 


(Two days later, Heywood Broun said in his World column: 
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“One argument advanced by Dr. Straton failed to impress me. He said 
the Bible must be infallible since it has endured for so many hundreds of 
years. That is no argument with which to sway a dramatic critic. Even 
though Adie’s Irish Rose continues to prosper for the next ten years as it 
has done for the past eighteen months, I shall continue to deny that it was 
handed down to Anne Nichols on tablets of stone.”) 


Furthermore, under that point he maintained that because the 
Bible is the world’s best seller, therefore it must be infallible. Have 
you been reading any of the best sellers lately? Do you think that they 
are all infallible? 

The second point, the Bible’s spread through all lands, its univer- 
sality, is no evidence of its infallibility, either. If numbers count, re- 
member that there are more followers of Buddha on earth than there 
are Christians. If universality is an argument, the Buddhists are right 
and not the Christians. 

The third point was that we have unity in diversity in the Bible, 
that it is a library of sixty-six books, yet is unified into a “wondrous 
and harmonious whole.” I have already showed you that the diversi- 
ties, destroying the harmony, are often flat contradictions, and there- 
fore answered that argument. 

The fourth point brought forward was that the Bible’s prophecies 
have been fulfilled, especially those about Jesus. It happens that a 
group of fifteen of us, working together on the Hebrew text of every 
passage in the Old Testament which was supposed to be a prophecy 
relating to Jesus, decided after two solid semesters of careful study 
that every one of the passages supposedly referring to Jesus were easily 
explained by their own particular circumstances and time, and did not 
necessarily refer to Jesus at all. 

The other prophecies are very questionable. The ones about the 
destruction of Nineveh, Tyre and Babylon, recorded in Zephaniah, 
Ezekiel, Jeremiah and Isaiah, which my worthy opponent quoted, are 
certainly accurate in many details, for the very simple reason that the 
“prophecies” were written after the destruction took place. 

One was mentioned, Deuteronomy 28:64-66: “And Jehovah will 
scatter thee (the Jews) among all peoples, from one end of the earth 
even unto the other. ... Thou shalt fear night and day.” Well, it may 
be that the Jews are scattered over the face of the earth, but I don’t 
know, they seem to be coming together here in New York, where I 
have met a million or more of them, and I take off my hat to a great 
many of them. But I have been unable to discover that they are in 
fear night and day. If this passage refers to the Jews, that part of it 
has not been fulfilled. They are not in fear night and day, but most of 
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the people around here are in fear lest they will not be able to meet 
the bills which the Jews send them the first of the month! 

As for the Bible itself regarding itself as the infallible word of 
God, my opponent’s fifth point, that is no argument at all. It begs the 
question. You cannot prove that a book is infallible by the book 

itself. I leave the disposition of that point to the judges. 

The sixth point of my worthy opponent was that the Bible has a 
certain “self-authenticating authority.” I did not get that. Did you? 
How can anything be se/f-authenticating? My opponent tried to ex- 
plain it by saying that there must be a court of last appeal, and this 
was it. The proposition that a straight line is the shortest distance 
between two points vindicates itself, he said. Well, anything which 
has a greater specific gravity than water sinks. That is just as evident 
as that a straight line is the shortest distance between two points, but 
this Book tells in the Old Testament of how miraculously an iron 
axe-head was made to float. I maintain that the law of gravity shows 
me that if that axe-head floated, it was not iron, and if it was iron, it 
did not float. 

There is a court of last appeal, yes. It is neither in the church nor 
in the Book. A great deal of fun was cast by my opponent upon those 
who think that the consciousness of the individual is the court of last 
appeal. But I maintain that in matters religious, there is only one con- 
nection, and that is between the conscience of a man and his God. The 
cultivated individual conscience is the court of last appeal, and the 
man who maintains that is not a religious anarchist; he is merely a 
democrat. 

I am glad that my opponent referred to Winston Churchill in the 
war days at some length, about going into the Promised Land and 
driving out the Anakim and possessing the land. That is just what the 
Kaiser thought he was doing. The German Emperor was an invete- 
rate Bible reader, and for everything he did in Belgium, I can find 
you a passage in the Old Testament where it states that the Lord told 
the children of Israel to do that very same thing. 

I was also very glad when my worthy opponent quoted Daniel 
Webster as maintaining that we should abide by the principles of the 
Bible. I am myself maintaining that we should abide by the principal 
truths of the Bible, but not by the very different statements in certain 
parts of the Book made by people who were ignorant men of their 
own time. I would like to point out to my worthy opponent that this 
Daniel Webster was a Unitarian. 

The final point in my worthy opponent’s first speech was that this 
Book is a living thing. It is, but is that not rather an argument for 
fallibility rather than infallibility? It lives, because it tells how a 
certain group of people struggled toward God, and found Him, many 
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of them, but they also made mistakes and said that God told them to 
do things that you and I know in our consciences were wrong to do. 
You know that you would not stone your boy to death if he were 
disobedient a hundred times. You are too good to do that, and if you 
are better than your God, then where is your God? 

In my opponent’s rebuttal he made some additional arguments 
which call for answer before I close. 

As for the argument that “God may have even permitted some 
such difficulties to enter, to hold the interest of the world in the Book 
through all the ages, and in order to challenge and stimulate faith,” 
that seems to me exceedingly unwise on God’s part. To tell lies in 
order to be interesting is a policy of very doubtful value. Honesty 
would seem a better policy. And as for stimulating faith, if a man’s 
faith is to be measured by the size of his esophagus, then faith is 
synonymous with credulity, and the small boy was correct in defining 
faith as “believing what you know ain’t so.” 

How can my opponent say God is no respecter of persons and 
“treats all men with equal justice and fairness,” when the whole Old 
Testament is the record of how Jehovah protected, coddled and fa- 
vored one small Semitic nation at the expense of the others? 

There are four species of hare in Bible lands. The Arabs call them 
all “arnabeh” so they are undoubtedly the same animal mentioned in 
Leviticus 11:6, for the Hebrew word there is “arnebheth.” These four 
species—Lepus Syriacus, L. Synaiticus, L. Aegyptius, and L. Isabelli- 
nus—are all rodents and not ruminants; that is, they do mot chew the 
cud. . 

The Leviticus 11:2 passage is ambiguous. Of course, grasshoppers 
“have legs above their feet.” What good would their feet be if they 
hadn’t? The point of the whole matter is that even a Boy Scout read- 
ing the eleventh chapter of Leviticus would laugh aloud at the ignor- 
ance of natural history therein imputed to Jehovah. 

As for Michal, the childless woman with five sons, why doesn’t this 
infallible book say “nephews” or “stepsons,” or whatever my oppo- 
nent thinks they were? It says plainly, “sons.” If you will turn to that 
verse, IJ Samuel 21:8, you will notice that in the King James version 
it says, “the five sons of Michal, the daughter of Saul, whom she 
brought up for Adriel.” From that word “brought up” my opponent 
has inferred that they were not her sons, but nephews. But the mar- 
ginal reference in the King James version admits that the Hebrew of 
the passage is “whom she bare to Adriel.” ... 

It is therefore quite evident that the King James translators saw 
the difficulty of reconciling this verse and II Samuel 6:23 which says 
that Michal had no child unto the day of her death, and so they took 
the rather dangerous liberty of translating the word “yalad” (which 
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every Hebrew scholar knows means “bare” in the sense of bringing 
forth in childbirth), as “brought up,” in order to avoid the very 
obvious contradiction. To my mind, this was a cheat. Their con- 
science pricked them so that they put the correct translation in the 
margin. I Samuel 18:19 states that the wife of Adriel was Merab, 
another of Saul’s daughters. So the author (or a copyist) of II Samuel 
21:8 evidently made a mistake and should have written “the five sons 
of Merab, the daughter of Saul.” This whole thing doubly proves my 
contention that there are mistakes in the Bible. 

The fact that my opponent read a newspaper out-of-doors by after- 
glow after nine o’clock at night in California is no proof that Joshua 
made the sun stand still. I have read a newspaper out of doors at ten- 
thirty at night in Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, and if you go north to 
the land of the midnight sun you can read one at midnight, but that 
does not prove that in Palestine “the sun stayed in the midst of 
heaven, and hasted not to go down about a whole day.” 

Sir William Ramsay’s eulogy of Luke 2 proves nothing. Nearly 
every other scholar will admit that the confusing statements in that 
chapter are responsible for the fact that the birth of Jesus is variously 
set from six B.c. to AD. ten. Even the conservative King James 
version published by the Oxford University Press has Jesus Christ’s 
birth dated in the year five Before Christ! 

I still maintain that it is not right to give to a stranger or sell to 
an alien meat from animals which have died of themselves. My 
worthy opponent says that it is better to give it to the poor than to let 
it be wasted. But the poor have scruples, too, occasionally, and the 
Bible does not say that the strangers and aliens were poor. The 
strangers within the gates were guests and the aliens had money 
enough to buy the food. This supposed counsel of God advocated 
both a breach of hospitality and the practice of doubtful business 
ethics. 

It is hard to get my opponent’s point of view about the “borrow- 
ing” of the jewels by the departing Israelites. He endorses it on two 
grounds: first, that the jewels were Jehovah’s anyway, and second, 
that the Egyptians had plenty and didn’t really need them. But 
Jehovah wasn’t the god of the Egyptians. Even if he had been, the 
ethics of the case are certainly questionable. And as for saying that the 
rich Egyptians didn’t need the jewels, that is what every thief robbing 
a rich man’s house says today. My worthy opponent puts Jehovah in 
the same moral category with Robin Hood. 

I still fail to see the fair play of a Jehovah who would harden a 
man’s heart and then punish him for having a hard heart. If Jehovah 
did it to “open the way for redemption,” then he was a theological 
politician with ways that were dark and tricks that were vain. 
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If, furthermore, “the stoning of children and all of that has to be 
interpreted in the light of the age,” as my worthy opponent admits, 
then doesn’t that place Jehovah in the same stage of development 
with his chosen people? A God who will command his worshipers to 
stone children to death for disobedience to parents is an immoral 
tribal deity whose words cannot by any casuistry be considered infal- 
lible for us today. 

If the imprecatory psalms are samples of “God’s righteous wrath 
against his foes,” if God is “happy” when the little children of his 
worst enemies are dashed against the stones, then I, for one, cannot 
worship such a God, nor consider his word infallible. 

If men today have lost the fear of God, as my opponent laments, 
let me tell him the reason. It is just because they cannot fear such an 
ignorant, malicious, grotesque God as the Jehovah of the Old Testa- 
ment. Such a God inspires not fear, but hearty laughter today. The 
God of today is much different, more like the loving Father of whom 
Jesus the Carpenter spoke. 

What we are contending tonight, my friends, is simply this: that 
in the Bible we do find inspiration and help. We do find messages 
from God, but the contention which, I maintain, has been proved 
both in my first speech and in the rebuttal, is this: that the Bible is not 
the infallible word of God. 


As soon as I had finished, the judges retired to vote. During the 
quarter-hour they were out, a collection was taken to defray expenses, 
Colonel Allyn announced the time and subject of the next debate, and 
the organist played lively numbers. 

The exact report of the judges, read by Judge Almet F. Jenks, was as 
follows: 


Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, I have been called by my 
associates to make the announcement of the decision of the judges. 
We unite somewhat in the regret that the first canon of Aristotle in 
logic, as I remember it, was not observed more strictly in a plain and 
clear and, if possible, accepted definition of the term of the question. 
It would have been better if the minds of the two speakers, both elo- 
quent and able, could have agreed upon the full force and purport of 
the words in which the question is stated. The apt phrase of the 
question is the word “infallible.” 

We have agreed that no man shall attempt any speech, because 
perhaps it would be an anticlimax, and I have but to announce the 
decision of the judges. We are not united. The vote is two for Doctor 
Potter and one for his opponent. 
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“When the award was announced, the audience applauded with a 
feebleness in contrast to its earlier enthusiasm,” according to the Tribune. 
“Elderly women down in front, who had hung on the impassioned words 
of the defender of the Scriptures, wept. On the platform—the same where 
only a few weeks ago Dr. Straton, pastor of Calvary, had announced that 
he intended to found a new Calvary on the ‘open, inspired word of God’ 
—the Fundamentalist spokesman fumbled with his notes. His lean grim 
face turned gray. For several moments he was left alone, and when the 
winner went to him to extend his hand, Dr. Straton spoke with difficulty.” 

Besides the local New York and Brooklyn papers, practically every 
newspaper in the country and many abroad carried the story. The Asso- 
ciated Press sent out a 2,500-word story over the wires to 2,000 United 
States papers, a very unusual if not unique treatment of a religious story, 
and Hearst’s International News Service released it to 15,000,000 readers. 
The London, England, Daily Express front-paged a dispatch from their 
own correspondent, remarking the “extraordinary scenes” and “deepest 
interest.” 

I was told there were thirty reporters covering that first debate, and I 
do not doubt it, for there seemed to be at least that many in the group of 
newsmen who surrounded me almost as soon as the decision was an- 
nounced. They hustled me away from the crowd to a restaurant where 
they asked me questions, wishing to check and expand their notes, for 
things had been happening fast and furiously all evening. 

One question led to an unusual result, an amusing incident which, so 
far as I know, has never been related. Now it can be told, I presume, 
without endangering the jobs of the reporters who “ganged up and put 
one over” on the press and public. 

The main question they wished to ask me, in order to clear up a dis- 
pute among themselves, was whether or not I possessed a doctorate degree. 
Was I the Reverend Doctor Potter, or just Reverend Mr. Potter? I told 
them that I had earned and received the Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees 
in both arts and divinity, but had no doctor’s degree in divinity, popularly 
known as D.D., and usually honorary. Nor was I likely to be given one 
now, since such honors usually come from the colleges and seminaries 
from which one has been graduated, and my Baptist alma maters would 
hardly make me a Doctor of Divinity for winning this debate. 

“Of course I could get one easily enough,” I said, “if I wanted one 
very much, for I understand that there are several colleges in the South 
where you can get a D.D. diploma for as little as fifteen dollars postpaid, 
or send three new subscribers. That is why the ministers who are really 
accomplishing anything in the religious world, like Harry Emerson Fos- 
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dick and John Haynes Holmes, are dropping their degrees wherever 
possible.” 

But, to these hard-boiled newshawks, I seemed too unrealistic, and 
they told me so frankly. In New York, they assured me, one had to be a 
Doctor to get anywhere in the “religious game.” One of them even called 
it the “religious racket,” but he was promptly shushed. “Even if you 
despise the title, you won’t get far in this town without it: they’ll think 
you don’t know your job.” “Yes, they'll think you ain’t official.” “Yeah, 
a mere ‘Rev.’ is too small-town for New York.” 

Suddenly, one of the men said: “Boys, I’ve got it. Let’s huddle and I'll 
tell you my big idea. Excuse us a minute, Mister Potter.” They huddled. 

Then they all streaked out of the place and left me, for they had to 
finish their stories, but the one who had had the big idea lingered long 
enough in passing me to whisper: 

“Quickest degree ever conferred! If Rev. licks the holy pants off D.D., 
then Rev. deserves D.D. Watch the papers, son, and keep your mouth 
shut.” 

Sure enough, the next day every newspaper in town referred to me as 
Dr. Potter. I have in my 1923 scrapbook clippings from the December 21 
issues of the New York Morning World, Herald, Times, Tribune, Amer- 
ican and News, from the Evening World, Telegram, Journal, Post, Mail, 
and Sun-Globe, as well as from the Brooklyn Eagle, Times, Citizen, and 
Standard Union, and all sixteen of them recognized my new degree, then 
and usually thereafter. 

Well, I’ve kept my mouth shut for quite a while. I tried to dodge the 
degree and deny it for several years, but the power of the press was too 
strong, and I succumbed. Now, no university could give me a degree I 
would prize more than the one and only doctorate ever conferred by the 


New York Fourth Estate. 


CIP AIP TD EIR. 


THE STRATON-POTTER DEBATES (III) 


THE SECOND DEBATE: EVOLUTION VERSUS GENESIS 


During the period between the first and second debates, Dr. Straton 
became unusually violent in his pulpit attacks on all Modernists, especially 
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me. He preached on “The Moral Mushiness of the Modernists,” called 
Modernism merely a new camouflage for the old infidelity, and charged 
that the prevalence of higher criticism in the Baptist and other theological 
seminaries was due to the fact that the Modernists were “theological 
cuckoo-birds” who had “stolen our schools and seminaries.” 

Dr. Straton’s bitterness had several causes. There is no doubt that he 
was chafing from his unexpected defeat in the presence of his followers. 
He had also lost face among the other Fundamentalist leaders, such as 
Norris of Fort Worth, Shields of Toronto, and Riley of Minneapolis. 
Furthermore, several Modernists, who had not before the debate realized 
what a real menace Fundamentalism was getting to be, waked up to the 
situation and rallied to my help. The Evening World of January 21, 1924, 
ran an article headlined: “Modernists See Fundamentalism as Menace to 
U.S. Fosdick, Potter, McComb, and Grant See Life of Religion at Stake.” 

My worthy opponent’s temper was not at all improved by the publica- 
tion in the Times of a long article revealing a rift in his church, attested 
by a pamphlet signed by thirty-three members who charged him with 
being a dictator in church matters and so intolerant of the views of others 
that no less than seventeen deacons had resigned because oy could not 
get along with him. 

But Dr. Straton did not let the rebellion bother him very long. His 
amazing “nerve” or sang-froid or courage—I never quite knew what it 
was—came to his rescue. He unified his followers, ejected the malcontents, 
and went ahead on plans for a great project he had in mind. 

On January 26, 1924, just two days before the second debate was sched- 
uled, all the city papers carried long stories of Dr. Straton’s plans to tear 
down the great brownstone Calvary Baptist Church and erect on the site 
a huge combination “Great White Temple,” spiritual center, and twenty- 
story Christian hotel. 


This church [said he] is the happiest church in New York and I 
am the happiest pastor. If it were not that we are happy and growing 
by leaps and bounds we would have no need for a larger edifice... . 
Our dream is for a great cathedral-like structure in the heart of New 
York. We look ultimately to occupying the whole building for the 
church and its social and religious activities, including a school to 
train preachers, evangelists, and Sunday School workers. 

In the building will be a huge auditorium, seating five thousand 
people, to be known as the White Temple. ... The hotel part, to be 
known as Mizpah House, will have strict rules forbidding drinking, 
dancing, and card playing. ... 

It will be a strictly Christian hotel, where solid substantial Chris- 
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tian people from outside New York can escape the painted women, 
lounge lizards and cabaret hounds they are brought in contact with 
in Broadway hotels... . There will be none of that jazz music fea- 
tured in dance teas in Mizpah House. 


Dr. Straton then asserted that he and members of his church were 
“praying for Dr. Potter’s conversion,” so that he might be brought to 
Calvary Church as associate pastor! 

“Potter is a lovable lad,” observed Dr. Straton. “What he needs is to 
be soundly converted. I believe we would make a good team in the 
church I am planning for.” 

Failing my conversion, however, he would try to win me over in 
another way, he confided to the New York Times, et al., by offering me 
the position of general manager of the hotel, and thus indirectly get me 
“in connection with a Christian church.” 

I replied: 


I thank Brother Straton for his courteous offer of the managership 
of his proposed Christian hotel, but I think I'll stick to the task of 
bringing home the truth to my friend at Calvary Church. I cannot 
help forming a mental image of Dr. Straton’s inn for solid Chris- 
tians. I can imagine the guests being roused out of bed every morn- 
ing of their lives at an early hour by the solemn tolling of a bell 
summoning them to listen to the infallible Bible. Somehow I think it 
will be a very dreary place of accommodation. I am not so sure that 
it will be patronized by the pious deacons from out of town either. 
They get watched enough in their home towns. Mizpah means 
“watch-tower.” 

Now I don’t want people to think that Dr. Straton and I are not 
good friends. Indeed, the contrary is the case. He rings me ’most 
every morning and tells me what good times we will have after the 
debates and the church controversy are over. But not as manager of 
the Christian hotel on 57th Street, thank you! 


The next week was one of the busiest in my life. On Monday evening, 
January 28, 1924, was the second debate; on Tuesday evening came my 
speech at the Tom Paine Memorial Dinner; and on Wednesday I re- 
leased in the New York Tribune the results of my studies in the Enochan 
literature and other pseudepigrapha. 

I suppose that the fact that Dr. Straton debated this time, instead of 
preaching a sermon, helped him to win. 

But, undoubtedly, I lost the debate before I opened my mouth in the 
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first affirmative speech: it was lost as soon as I agreed to the statement of 
the question: “Resolved, That the Earth and Man Came by Evolution.” 

My consolation was the fact that no one else could have won the 
affirmative of that debate either. 

I proved that evolution is a more reasonable explanation of the origin 
of the earth and man than the creation story in Genesis, but that wasn’t 
the stated subject. The evolutionary hypothesis or theory is a much better 
theory than the creationary theory, but it is still only a theory, and Dr. 
Straton had only to point out that fact. 

My worthy opponent won the debate in the first minute of his negative 
speech when he quoted Professor Conklin of Princeton, himself a believer 
in evolution, as saying that “evolution must ever remain a theory.” I knew 
then that I had lost the debate, no matter what either he or I said there- 
after. | 

Neither could Dr. Straton have won had the subject been stated: 
“Resolved, That the Earth and Man Came by Creation as Described in 
the Book of Genesis,” with him taking the affirmative. He would then 
have been defending an unproved theory. 

But both Dr. Straton and I had a good time, and it was evident that 
the audience did. It was a different occasion from the former debate, with 
a much different atmosphere. There was nothing of the desperate frantic 
nature that had characterized the “Battle Over the Bible,” as they were 
already calling that first contest. We wore evening dress, instead of 
clerical cutaways this time, and the mere fact that we were in Carnegie 
Hall imparted an entertainment atmosphere to the evening. 

Besides Justice Jenks, the judges were new ones: Supreme Court Justice 
Phillip J. McCook, and Mr. Frank P. Walsh, former Chairman of the 
War Industries Board, the latter a Roman Catholic and the two others 
Episcopalians. 

Rather than go into the lengthy arguments on both sides, I will 
simply summarize the main points of each speaker. 

I opened by saying that ever since man has been on the earth he has 
been wondering how he got here, and how the earth got here. Various 
legends of primitive tribes attempted to answer those two questions. One 
such legend, as naive and unscientific as the others and much resembling 
them was that of an early Semitic group at the eastern end of the Medi- 
terranean Sea. This legend would be simply amusing in its incon- 
sistencies were it not for the fact that it is the one embedded in the early 
chapters of Genesis, and was accepted from the Hebrews by the Christian 
Church along with the rest of the Old Testament. 
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Many people today [I began] actually believe that this myth gives 
an adequate explanation of how the earth and man came to be. What 
is more, the reason that I am debating here tonight is because the 
Fundamentalists today want this primitive Hebrew legend taught as 
actual scientific truth in our public schools in America. 

Only last week the North Carolina State Board of Education with 
the approval of the governor is reported to have prohibited the teach- 
ing of evolution in the schools under its jurisdiction. 


At this point, according to the New York Tribune: “A voluble woman 
in the front row, who manifested her displeasure during the evening as 
Dr. Potter scored points by loud ‘tchks,’ a curious noise made with 
tongue applied to teeth, cried, “Good, good!’ at this statement.” And the 
New York Herald reported that at this time also “the demonstrative audi- 
ence, filling the floor and four galleries of Carnegie Hall, gave a rousing 
cheer for the Board of Education of North Carolina.” 

New Yorkers in general did not realize it, but that incident was by 
far the most significant thing about the second debate. When anti- 
evolution measures by educational authorities were cheered in Carnegie 
Hall, it was the first trumpet note of challenge—the ominous challenge 
of democratic education by fanatic religion. 

Before this debate Dr. Straton and I had agreed upon the definition 
of evolution given by Joseph LeConte: “Evolution is (1) continuous, 
progressive change, (2) according to certain (that is, fixed) laws, and 
(3) by means of resident forces.” Since we were debating the evolution 
of the earth and of man, I devoted the first part of my thesis to three 
arguments for the evolution of the earth, and the second part to eight 
arguments for the evolution of man. 

For the evolution of the earth I adduced (1) the changes now going 
on. A recent earthquake in Japan had been interpreted by Fundamentalists 
as the Lord’s hand laid in chastening on the wicked heathen, but I pointed 
out that it was no supernatural phenomenon but a very natural occur- 
rence in the evolution of the earth’s crust—a change, by resident forces 
and according to certain laws. Then (2) there was the evidence of past 
changes, shown by the fern fossils in coal mines, and (3) the testimony 
of astronomy, such as the plainly seen spiral nebulae. 

For the evolution of man I found evidence (1) from ancient life on 
the earth (Paleontology), especially the life of early man himself as shown 
in the evolution from Pithecanthropus erectus down through Heidelberg, 
Piltdown and Neanderthal types to Cro-Magnon and modern man. (2) 
From geographical distribution (Geography) Darwin had proved evo- 
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lution by the fact that edentates—toothless mammals, both living and 
fossil, are confined to South America. (3) From the similarity of man to 
other mammals (Comparative Anatomy) evolution is evident, for not 
only the higher mammals, but even the reptiles and fishes, have striking 
similarities of bony structure and vital organs. 

- There are (4) many pensioners or relics in man’s body (Anatomy) 
like the vermiform appendix, the coccyx or rudimentary tail, the wisdom 
teeth, the third eyelid, the muscles for moving the ear, and many other 
vestigial remnants, all of which testify to the evolution of our present 
bodies from those of our animal ancestors. None of these are of any 
possible benefit to us now, although they once had a use. Now they are 
frequently the seat of trouble. Professor Osborne has rightly called them 
“pensioners,” for they are now supported in idleness by an organism to 
which they once were of service. 

Allied to these pensioners are (5) the disadvantages of the upright 
position (Physiology). Man’s body—particularly woman’s—is not yet 
adapted to standing upon the hind legs, and frequent abdominal displace- 
ments indicate that fact. A quadruped can walk a few hours or even 
minutes after birth, but it takes a human baby a long time to learn to 
walk erect: it usually has a stage of quadrupedal life first. The facts of 
fallen arches, of the eye strain which necessitates spectacles, the upward 
roll of the eyeball in sleep and at death, and the frequency of inguinal 
hernia, all point to our former four-footed horizontal position. You 
seldom, if ever, find a practicing physician who does not believe in 
evolution. 

My next argument was (6) from prenatal life (Embryology). The 
human embryo-foetus, the unborn child, passes through all stages of 
animal evolution from a primitive one-celled form, up through fishes, 
reptiles and early mammals to man. At one stage the embryo has gill- 
slits; at another stage, a tail longer than its hind legs, and at the sixth 
month, hair all over its body. Even after birth the human animal exhibits 
certain simian characteristics. Many a proud father has told me how 
unusually strong his new-born infant was, how the child would grip the 
father’s outstretched fingers and remain suspended for a full minute or 
longer. And every mother knows how startlingly like a monkey’s the 
baby’s legs and feet look when first the child begins to sit erect. Each 
individual lives over again the life of the race, and every one of us is 
therefore an argument for the evolutionary process. 

(7) Creative Evolution as practiced by scientists today (Horticulture 
and Entomology) shows us the evolution of plant and animal life going 
on right before our eyes. The spineless cactus and the loganberry are 
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really new species. Experimentation with the drosophila, the fruit-flies, 
has, by changing and controlling the environment and food, produced 
more than fifty new species. 

Finally, proof of evolution has lately been derived (8) from blood 
tests (Chemistry). The chemical researches of Dr. George H. F. Nuttall 
of the University of California, and Professors Reichert and Brown of 
the University of Pennsylvania have definitely proved man’s blood rela- . 
tionship to the lower animals, and even the proportional relationship can 
be indicated almost to mathematical exactness. 

It may be objected that these eight arguments have to do only with 
the body of man, and that I have said nothing about the evolution of his 
mind and soul. But inasmuch as man’s mind and soul, however we define 
them and whether or not they are supernatural phenomena, have never 
been proved to exist apart from his body, we do not need to consider them 
separately. Yet both mind and soul have evolved. That man’s mind has 
passed through a long period of evolution is easily shown by comparing 
the primitive Genesis theory of the origin of life with the present-day 
scientific evolutionary hypothesis. 

As for man’s soul, or spiritual nature, that, too, has evolved as shown 
by the evolution of his religions, both racially and individually. At first 
the child, like the race, believes in myths and magic. After a while, he 
reaches the Ten Commandments stage, from which, if his development 
be normal, he gradually reaches the higher types of religious faith. 

I finished my main speech by saying: 


I believe that at no time has a transcendent God interfered with 
the universe, but I believe God has been immanent, as the resident 
force, in the evolutionary processes from the very beginning; that 
every upthrust of this life force has been a manifestation of God; 
that you and I are manifestations of God, rather imperfect, to be 
sure, but progressing toward better things. God is, and always has 
been, immanent in the universe. There is nothing supernatural about 
it. It is all natural. No miracles have occurred unless all matter and 
life are miraculous. 

I cannot believe in creation unless that creation is absolutely con- 
tinuous, and if so, it becomes evolution. I maintain that the earth and 
all life upon it, and man himself, have all come by constant, progres- 
sive change, according to certain laws and by means of resident 
forces, and I would include in these resident forces the life spirit, 
God, himself. That thought is best expressed in the words of the 
Unitarian poet, Dr. William Herbert Carruth: 
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“A fire-mist and a planet,* 
A crystal and a cell, 
A jelly-fish and a saurian, 
And caves where the cave-men dwell. 
Then a glimpse of law and beauty 
And a face turned from the sod:— 
Some call it Evolution 


And others call it God.” 


The newspapers next day noted the audience reaction to two of the 
points I made. The Evening World stated: 


Dr. Potter’s opening was a simple statement of the scientific theory 
of the universe. Some of his science struck the audience shockingly 
hard, however. His very simplicity was shocking, and his way of 
referring to the baby as “the little animal.” 

“And watch the little animal,” he went on. “It sits like a monkey, 
with the soles of its feet turned in.” 

One could see, all over the house, women turn to each other and 
demonstrate with their hands just how, in all reality, the baby does 
sit that way. You could hear them gasp. 


I noticed that reaction, myself, along with many other evidences during 
the evening that certain parts of my arguments were sinking in where 
they would do the most good. I was sure that no Modernists in the 
audience would be persuaded by Dr. Straton to accept his literal inter- 
pretation of the Genesis creation story: I was equally sure that few of 
the real Fundamentalists would become evolutionists overnight. But I 
knew that many among the thousands present and listening on the radio 
were on neither side of the fence and would listen with unprejudiced 
ears to a simple explanation of the evolutionary theory. 

The other of the two audience reactions noted by the press was given 
much more attention than I had expected. In speaking of the “pen- 
sioners” or atavistic relics of animal ancestors which men unwittingly 
carry round with them as evidence of their evolution, I noticed that many 
of the audience were not “getting it,” not being accustomed to common 
scientific terms familiar to even high school biology students, for atten- 
tion was lagging. So I determined to wake them up by stating the same 
thing in terms they would understand. I had spoken of the coccyx, with 
no apparent audience apprehension of what I was talking about. So again 
I mentioned it with an illustration they would “get.” 


*From Each in His Own Tongue, by W. H. Carruth, Copyright, 1906. 
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The coccyx or skeleton tail alone proves man’s connection with 
the monkey family. If you were to take an X-ray photograph of the 
lower end of Mr. Bryan’s backbone, you would have proof enough 
of the falsity of his attitude toward evolution. There are even four 
vestigial muscles for wagging the tail, revealed by every dissection of 
a human body. We cannot deny our relationship to our animal 
ancestors. 


They were well awake by now. That was the sort of language that 
crowd understood, and old Carnegie Hall reverberated with laughter, 
cheers, and jeers. The New York Times said my remark “caused con- 
siderable amusement.” The Tribune said that my next words were 
“drowned out with shouts,” while the Brooklyn Eagle said I “threw the 
hall into an uproar.” 

The Tribune stated: 


When Dr. Straton came to his denial of our kinship with the 
lower animals he referred to the case of The Commoner’s caudal 
appendage. 

“My honorable opponent,” said the Baptist, looking reproachfully 
toward Dr. Potter, “grew almost personal about our great fellow- 
citizen, Mr. Bryan. I thought it was taking an advantage of Mr. 
Bryan to bring up that matter when he is not here to defend his 
tail.” 

The audience again shrieked mirthfully at the mention of Mr. 
Bryan’s member. Colonel Bryan is the outstanding leader among lay- 
men of anti-evolutionary Fundamentalism. 

Again, Dr. Potter won gales of laughter when he explained in 
rebuttal that he had been more polite than to fasten the caudal 
appendage upon Dr. Straton, but he had meant him all along. 

“Then,” rejoined Dr. Straton in final rebuttal, “I now must defend 
my own caudal appendage. I am glad the issue has been transferred 
from Mr. Bryan to me and brought down to date. I have had a good 
many ancestors, and it is possible that some of them have hung by 
their necks, but I stand here tonight staking my life that none of 
them ever hung by his tail.” Cries of “Amen” were mingled with the 
applause at this testimony. 


After beginning his main speech by quoting Professor Conklin to 
the effect that evolution must ever remain a theory, a statement sufficient 
to win the debate, the question being stated as it was, Dr. Straton said: 


My honorable opponent, before the first debate of this series, 
remarked that he had some advantage over me because before he 
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became a Unitarian he was a Baptist, and therefore he thought he 

knew about what my arguments would be in the debate on the Bible. 

I now profess the same advantage over him. I was once an evolu- 

tionist and skeptic, but I have come back to the truth of Creation by 

a living God rather than evolution by blind chance. Therefore I can 

_ speak with a deeper degree of conviction than if I had not passed 
through such an experience. 


In the first debate I was meticulously careful to observe the rules of 
debate, and was actually rebuked by my opponent in his first rebuttal 
speech for not having answered his main speech in my main speech! In 
this second debate, in spite of his having been told that rule, he openly 
declared his defiance of it and made both his first and second speeches 
almost entirely rebuttal of my first one, very ungallantly leaving me no 
main speech of his on the creation theory to attack in my rebuttal. Judge 
Black, presiding officer, should have stopped him and warned him again 
of the rule, and, had Dr. Straton persisted, should have awarded the debate 
to me. But Judge Black was a member and trustee of Dr. Straton’s church, 
and quite blind to his pastor’s dereliction, as well as deaf to the hecklers 
who were continually taunting me. 

Among the things Dr. Straton said in immediately rebutting my first 
speech was that I could not claim God as the “resident force” in evolution 
because that would be admitting I was a pantheist. The way he said the 
word was with the same loathing he usually reserved for the word 
atheist. He went on: 


Now since the only god possible to evolution is Pantheism—god 
in nature as a mere “principle” or “law” or “eternal energy,” as Spen- 
cer put it—it is proper that we should point out that Pantheism always 
has and always will lead to ruinous moral and social results when it 
is accepted by men. 

For one thing, it leads to the worship of nature—principally the 
sun. And the awful immorality and the social decay of ancient Egypt 
and other countries through the worship of the sun and of nature, 
should be a sufficient warning to us. Therefore, the issue in this debate 
is not only an issue between creation and evolution, but between God 
and no God. ... There is no middle ground. Either creation is true 
and evolution is false, or else evolution is true and creation is false. 
Either we must accept the revelation of a living God, and His crea- 
tive and redemptive activities as given in the Bible, or we must utterly 
reject this and turn to the infidel philosophy of chance and ma- 
terialism. ... 

There is no such thing as “Christian” evolution. Christianity is a 
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religion founded on definite historical facts. These facts—including 
the creation of the world, the creation, fall and salvation of man—are 
recorded in the Bible. If, therefore, the Bible is rejected, Christianity 
itself is rejected. In the face of the essential nature of evolution, and 
in the light of definitions of it already given, the terms “Christianity” 
and “evolution” are mutually exclusive and contradictory. If it is 
Christianity, then it is not evolution; and if it is evolution, then it 
is not Christianity. 


He dilated particularly on the “animalism” of evolution. 


Evolution is degrading and morally harmful. It teaches us that - 
we have the blood of the beast instead of the breath of the Almighty. 
Evolution is a lie out of Hell. 

Evolution alleges that man came from the slime and mud, up 
through the jungle, and there is no final destiny for him save in the 
night of oblivion, unlighted by a single star. The wave of animalism 
has a corrupting influence upon morals. 

Noble dramatic art has been destroyed by sensualism. Literature 
has degenerated, the marriage vow has been thrown to the winds, 
mongrel dogs are being substituted for babies, and modern styles in 
dress shock the sensibilities. These disgusting wrongs of today can be 
traced back to Darwinism. 


Dr. Straton got his greatest applause when he made this surprising 
and unsupported allegation: 


Germany took Darwinism, applied it literally to develop the 
philosophy that might makes right, and then bore down upon an 
unsuspecting world in 1914. Now, if Darwin taught truth, Germany 
was right in 1914.... 

Nor is that all that is to be said of the moral ruin wrought by 
Darwinism and evolution in general. The wave of animalism, with its 
corrupting influence upon morals, has come through this philosophy 
of animalism, which is prostituting and destroying the human race. 
If we are merely highly developed beasts, then why should we not 
live like beasts? Monkey men make monkey morals! 


In my rebuttal I stated: 


The only point I can discover which my opponent made was that 
evolution is only a theory. And may I answer that immediately by 
saying that the Genesis story is only a theory, and a much worse 
theory. 
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At one point where my opponent did approach the subject of dis- 
cussion, he said that God made all species and that none have come 
since. Now if every living thing was created at once, Adam must 
have harbored every germ of disease now known and he must have 
been inhabited by every parasite that plagues the race today. And if 

_ he lived nine hundred and thirty years, they must have been very 
miserable ones. 

The reason why many a religious person refuses to accept evolu- 
tion is not because the proofs of it are not everywhere evident, 
but because he fears that by accepting it he will lose God. 
Man’s reason is largely convinced as to evolution, but his heart 
hesitates. The acceptance of evolution and its religious consequences, 
however, does not mean abandoning God, but rather the acceptance 

of a different and, I think, better conception of God. I believed once 
in my opponent’s idea of God, but I do not now. The Genesis idea 
postulates a transcendent, even anthropomorphic God—that is, a 
God made in man’s bodily image, if you please. The evolution idea 
presents an immanent God, closer than breathing and nearer than 
hands and feet. 

We must recognize that this God we are talking of is the God 
who sleeps in the mineral, stirs in the vegetable, feels in the animal, 
and thinks in man. We who believe in science and in evolution and 
in God are finding that life takes on new meaning, and we do our 
work with hope and joy and happiness in our hearts. We believe that 
the earth and man came by evolution, by these resident forces, accord- 
ing to fixed laws, which we cannot escape even by miracles when we 
want to; that they came by continuous progressive change; that that 
is the hope of the world and not its despair, and that evolution re- 
veals God to us, rather than takes Him from us. 


The next day the Brooklyn Times remarked: “Probably no debate of 
any religious question has ever been heard by a greater audience than 
that which, by radio or in packed Carnegie Hall last night, heard the 
second of the series of debates on modernism, and the prospects are that 
an even greater audience will hear the third.” 

The first debate had been on the air, via the little WQAO station at 
Calvary Baptist Church, but the second was broadcast by WJZ direct 
from Carnegie Hall, and hearers were invited to send in their votes to 
the station. As the week wore on, I began to hear interesting rumors about 
those votes. It appeared that several radio listeners did not believe that 
evolution was a “lie out of hell,” and a number disagreed with the worthy 
judges! It was Saturday’s Radio Section of the Telegram and Evening 
Mail which first gave out any adequate account of the radio balloting. 
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The newspapers in the early twenties were not giving the infant radio 
industry much free advertising in their news columns. But the fact that 
the debates were the first religious event ever broadcast in a big way 
warranted a major item in the weekly radio section. The substance of the 
reports was that the majority of the vast radio audience disagreed with 
the judges’ decision which named Dr. Straton the winner. Actual per- 
centages of voting were as follows: In favor of Dr. Potter, fifty-seven per 
cent, and in favor of Dr. Straton, forty-three per cent. 

It is interesting to note, if you are concerned about the “coloration” 
of news, that one morning paper which had received the report from the 
radio station, that only three letters out of many hundreds expressed dis- 
approval at the broadcasting of the debate, actually printed: “A number 
of letters from persons of various faiths objected to the broadcasting of 
religious discussions.” Well, I suppose three is “a number” and editors 
must sometimes be masters of equivocation to hold their jobs. 

Dr. Straton was frantic when the news of the radio reversal of the 
judges’ decision got around. He seemed to blame me for it somehow, and 
wanted me to sign a joint statement with him repudiating the radio vote 
as illegal or something worse, although he had agreed to it beforehand. 
Now he denied having agreed. I feared his angry charges of duplicity and 
connivance would cause the station to refuse to broadcast the next debate. 
He finally calmed down after he thought up a comforting rationaliza- 
tion—that the people who owned radios were mostly only rich wastrels, 
anyway, whose opinion didn’t count. 

It was this evolution debate which first brought me into conflict with 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, who was then conducting a question and answer 
forum in Brooklyn which later developed into a syndicated column. The 
column degenerated into a mere exhibit of the agile dodging of difficult 
or controversial questions, so that a brother columnist—I think it was 
F, P. A—caricatured it in some such fashion as this: 


Question: “Dear Dr. Cadman: What is your opinion of the vir- 
gin birth?” 
Answer: “My dear Madam: Read a good book.” 


But in early 1924, Dr. Cadman was less evasive, and the Brooklyn 
Eagle of February sixth printed this: 


When Dr. Cadman was asked his opinion of the recent religious 
debate, he said: “The two gentlemen who conducted that debate in 
no way represent the thinking clergy. The whole thing was a manu- 
factured article, and I don’t see why it was given so much newspaper 
notoriety.” 
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But before he died, Dr. Cadman atoned handsomely for that untrue, 
unkind, and rather jealous remark. Years later, he put his arm around my 
shoulders and said: “Well, Potter, I love a good fighter. God bless you, 
whether you believe in Him or not. And if you ever have bishops in your 
Humanist Society, I want to be the first one.” 

I was reminded of that gesture not long afterward, when I debated 
theology all the way to New York from Hartford, where we had both 
been lecturing, with another very similar fellow, the essayist Gilbert 
Chesterton, who also encircled me genially in parting and said: “Well, 
sir, I’ve enjoyed this hugely. Our positions are so far apart that we com- 
plete the circle and meet again. You see, as a good Catholic, of course I’m 
a good agnostic, too.” 

The day after the Evolution Debate, I gave the following speech at 
the Thomas Paine National Historical Association’s dinner at the Fifth 
Avenue Restaurant. 


When I awaked this morning and remembered that I was sched- 
uled to speak at this dinner on the subject “Is 1924 the Dawn of the 
Age of Reason?”, I laughed long and heartily because certain events 
of last night’s debate had led me to ask the question whether reason 
rules us in moments of decision, or whether prejudice, early religious 
training, and inherited antipathies control our judgment. 

But upon thinking the matter over I concluded that while the 
Age of Reason is certainly a long way off yet, nevertheless the very 
fact that a public debate had been held upon the subject “Evolution 
versus Creation,” without the defender of Evolution having been 
mobbed afterward, was an indication that there are at least certain 
glimmerings in the east. 

To be sure, after the debate, certain irate females approached me 
and called me every epithet known to the extensive vocabulary of 
irate females."3).. 

“Fool, blasphemer, and infidel!” still ringing in my ears! I am 
therefore prepared to speak with sympathy in praise of Thomas Paine. 
I regard these verbal epithets hurled at me last evening as the accolade 
initiating me into the honorable knighthood of the defenders of rea- 
son. If such vituperation meets a simple and honest champion of 
rationalism and evolution in the year 1924, what must have been the 
outburst in 1784, one hundred and thirty years ago! The publication 
then of The Age of Reason was perhaps the morning star of the new 
type of religion. 

America is building her own religion, and the first great prophet 
was Thomas Paine. It is no accident that he who guided the destinies 
of the infant republic, who was more influential than almost any 
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president, who was the most valued adviser of the early statesmen, 
should have been a very broad liberal in his religion. 

Democracy in government must be eternally allied with democracy 
in religion. The spiritual descendants of Thomas Paine must wage 
constant warfare against those who would hamper their religious 
liberty, and also against those who would force upon us anti-rational 
legislation. 

In his attacks on orthodox religion, Thomas Paine had as his 
single motive, as the first page of his book, The Age of Reason, 
shows, the rescuing of real religion from its association with supersti- 
tion and supernaturalism. He believed in God and in the equality of 
man. He believed that “religious duties consisted in doing justice, 
loving mercy, and endeavoring to make our fellow-creatures happy.” 
That is my own religion, as I believe it is the actual religion of many 
people who have left the church because they have mistakenly sup- 
posed that all churches stand for superstitious beliefs and anti-rational 
dogmas. If a man can be “mentally faithful to himself,” I have no 
fear of either his present religion and morality or of his future hap- 
piness. 


This address on Thomas Paine, widely reported and extensively 
quoted in the press, was intended to furnish at least a partial answer to 
the hundreds of inquiries as to what I did believe anyway, if I didn’t 
believe the Bible. 

Like most Modernists in the United States in the 1920’s, I was prac- 
tically a Deist, like Tom Paine. Very few of us would have accepted the 
appellation of Deist, for we all called ourselves Christians, but if we 
weren't fully Deists, we were well on the way thither. Since most Deists, 
in rejecting the Jehovah-God of the revealed religion of Christianity, 
stated that they believed in the God of Nature, they were also Pantheists 
to a great extent. 

As a matter of interest in this connection, not Paine alone, but most 
of our early American statesmen and presidents were Deists; and only 
nominally, if at all, Christians. And as I pointed out a few days after 
my Paine speech in a sermon preached Sunday morning, February 10, 
on “The Religion of Abraham Lincola—Was He Saved?” the great Lin- 
coln was a Deist rather than a Christian, did not believe the tenets of 
Christianity, refused repeatedly to join a church, and therefore was not 
“saved.” 

The Tribune reported: “Worshippers crowding West Side Unitarian 
Church broke into applause yesterday morning when the Rev. Charles 
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Francis Potter, pastor, asserted that Abraham Lincoln never had been 
‘saved,’ according to the orthodox conception.” 

The Times was more accurate in locating the applause. After head- 
lining the unusual occurrence which caused “a mild sensation,” the Tzmes 
quoted me: “ ‘It is not to be denied that according to the teaching of the 
orthodox churches, Abraham Lincoln (the “unsaved”) is now in hell. 
It is also true, however, that he is the cherished hero and prophet of the 
American people. If then, according to the still accepted creeds of the 
orthodox churches, Abraham Lincoln is in hell, the majority of the Amer- 
ican people will be perfectly willing to go there too.’ At this point there 
was an outburst of applause.” 

(I was as startled as anyone at the applause, the first in the history of 
the church, so the older members of the church took good care to inform 
me immediately after the service. The clapping was evidently started by 
the large group of new frequenters of the church recently attracted by the 
debates. I was having a delicate task on the side for some months in 
blending the new with the old, not that the older members were orthodox 
theologically. Rather, it was in the intellectual and social realms that they 
considered themselves superior to “these newcomers.” Also, they won- 
dered if the late-arrivals would be of much financial assistance. The 
applause in church they considered an evidence of the bad manners of a 
lower class of society. But the assimilation quietly went on, and both 
sides learned to appreciate each other after a word or two here and there 
from the pastor. That’s what pastors are for, I presume.) 

In the Lincoln sermon, the Times noted and quoted a further para- 
graph of significance in relation to the debates: ““The danger of the 
Fundamentalists is not that they are hypocritical, for they are not. They 
really believe that they are God’s instruments and therefore what God 
seems to command, they must do. When people think that they are doing 
the will of God when they shut modern science out of our schools, then 
they are a menace to human progress.’ ” 

I further stated that if religion consists in being convicted of sin, 
repenting, being converted, baptized, and joining the church, Lincoln had 
no religion. But if we refer to natural rather than revealed religion, and 
dare to call that man religious who believes in truth, in the divinity of 
mankind, who has faith that right makes might, and who has malice 
toward none and charity for all, then we may well preach a sermon on 
“The Religion of Abraham Lincoln.” 

At the end of the sermon I read an extract from another sermon 
preached in New York twenty-five years previously by Dr. Minot Savage 
in the Church of the Messiah, Unitarian, (now The Community Church) 
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in which Dr. Savage said: “If it seems to you incredible that the great, 
gentle, magnanimous Lincoln is ‘lost,’ then do not any longer support 
the creeds that say so.” 

And I added: “It is a time of challenge, and I call on religious persons 
to place honesty first. Let me put it straight: if you do not honestly think 
that Lincoln is in hell, then leave the church whose creed says he is. Main- 
tain your own moral integrity or your religion is absolutely worthless.” 

On Wednesday, January 30, the second day after the second debate, I 
released the story of my research in the pseudepigrapha. I gave it to the 
New York Tribune exclusively because their reporters and editors appar- 
ently understood biblical and religious matters much better than most 
news staffs, and because they promised to feature the story if given pri- 
ority. They front-paged it and ran several columns. It was a splendid 
piece of reporting, but the reaction of the public was surprisingly apa- 
thetic. A few out-of-town papers like the Muskogee, Oklahoma, Phoenix 
and the Ogden, Utah, Standard picked up the story and ran short pieces, 
and the Springfield, Massachusetts, News had a column. Of course, no 
other New York papers had it, but there were no short rewrites or pick- 
ups, no denials, reaction pieces, or even letters to the editor. 

The reason the story “flopped” was the fact that the newspaper- 
reading public does not know enough about the origins of Christianity 
and how we got our Bible to realize what real “news” is in that field. 
For a dozen years I had been privately studying an important body of 
literature, related to the Bible, the very existence of which is unknown to 
the great majority of ministers, let alone laymen. 

Everyone has some knowledge of the Old Testament, or Jewish Bible, 
and the New Testament, which, with the Old, forms the Christian Bible. 
Fewer know the Apocrypha, which was formerly printed in small type 
between the testaments of the King James version. It is still to be found 
in Catholic Bibles, for these books, such as First and Second Maccabees, 
Tobit, etc., are considered by Catholics to be part of the Scriptures. A 
third group of sacred writings known to the early and medieval church, 
but not in the Old or New Testaments or the Apocrypha, is usually 
known as the Apocryphal New Testament. It contains such books as 
the Protevangelium of James, various gospels of the infancy of Jesus, the 
“Acts” of Peter, John, Paul, etc., and certain epistles and apocalypses. 
These strange little books were rejected by the collators of the official 
Christian Bible, but are still beloved in some eastern countries. 

The Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament, still another collection of 
books, which has been my special scholarly pursuit for many years now, 
includes the Enochan literature, the Book of Jubilees, the Testaments of 
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the Twelve Patriarchs, Pirke Aboth, the Psalms of Solomon, and several 
others. 

The news in the story I released through the Tribune was that my 
studies in that field had convinced me that Jesus had read these pseudep- 
igraphical books and that many of his sayings hitherto deemed original 
were quotations from these writings, known to have been written during 
his lifetime and a few years previously. Careful study of these old books, 
some of them only discovered and translated in comparatively recent 
times, revealed an ethical development in Judaism of which Jesus was an 
exponent and example. He was, therefore, not a sudden comet blazing 
against the somber background of Old Testament, as I had been taught in 
youth, but one who drew on the riches of the Jewish literature of his 
own day and illuminated it with the light of his own personality and 
his inspired interpretations of it. These books were accepted by Jesus and 
his disciples as scripture, yet most Christians today are unaware of the 
existence of this literature and of its influence on Jesus and the early 
church. 

I announced in the newspaper piece that I was writing a book on the 
subject. But when I found that the announcement fell flat, I put the work 
aside, turning to it occasionally as a welcome relief from the problems of 
a busy New York pastorate. The book will not much longer be delayed: 
I have a patient publisher waiting, but there are still a few threads to 
untangle. 

Although my worthy opponent and his secretary combed every news- 
paper for reports of my sayings and activities, to which he almost in- 
variably replied the following Sunday in his sermons, he never made the 
slightest reference to the pseudepigrapha. I doubt if he knew what I was 
talking about, and I.presume he decided it would take too long to delve 
deeply enough into the field to be able to make an intelligent critical 
answer. | 

The period between the second and third debates continued to be one 
of great activity in the Fundamentalist-Modernist controversy. These in- 
terim events, part of them related to or caused by the debates, almost 
overshadowed the Carnegie Hall contests in the columns of newspaper 
comment they received. 

On Wednesday February 27, led by a front-page column in the New 
York Times, quickly picked up by all the other papers, appeared the 
announcement of our first Modernist Bible Class. I had no idea the class 
would receive such widespread and continuous publicity. For months, 
clippings kept coming in from all over the world. 


I had long had the germ of the idea in the back of my mind. It 
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originated in the Marlboro Baptist Church and my boyhood struggles to 
understand the Bible. There I was, trying to find out the truth about 
the Bible, and all the time a succession of graduates from Newton Theo- 
logical Institution in the pulpit of my church knew the answers. But they 
concealed the truth they knew: they avoided admitting what they had 
learned. They fed us pap and pretty stories and orthodox theology. Why? 
For several reasons, and for mixed motives. Some of the men were intel- 
lectually lazy and avoided the mental labor of explaining how we got our 
Bible and what its verses really meant. But mostly they feared to upset 
our faith and lose their jobs. 

When I found out at Newton the answers to my boyhood questions, 
and realized that all my Marlboro pastors had also known the answers, 
or wouldn’t have been graduated, I resolved that I would not hypo- 
critically conceal the truth as I knew it from my congregations. It was 
back there somewhere that the Modernist Bible class got its initial 
impulse. 

In my announcement that resolve is evident: 


This Modernist Bible Class will be distinctly different from the 
old-fashioned Sunday School Bible Class of the days of the blue 
“quarterlies.” “Truth at any cost” will be the motto, and the aim 
will be neither to magnify the virtues of the characters in the Bible 
nor to make fun of them, but to endeavor to find the facts shown and 
the truth of the events therein described. The course will include 
historical criticism, textual criticism, and psychological interpretations 
of the old Bible stories. 

Frankly, the methods of the higher criticism will be followed, but 
nothing of the pedantry of the theological seminary classroom will 
characterize our efforts. In other words, I shall attempt to bring to the 
people the information which has long been possessed by ministers, 
many of whom have concealed it from the people for fear of dis- 
turbing their faith. A faith that is disturbed by learning the facts of 
science is no real faith: it is largely prejudice and superstition. Of 
course, people who like magic resent its exposure; but truth must be 
upheld, even if parts of the Bible suffer. 

Enough people have already registered to make the class a success. 
Early lesson subjects will be: 

How We Got Our Bible. 

The Fascinating Story of the Manuscripts. 
Versions and Aversions. 

Books That Should Have Gotten into the Bible and Did Not. 

Why the Roman Catholic Bible Is Different From the Protestant. 

Why We Have a Right to Reject Some Sections of the Bible. 
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In our Modernist Bible Class only two things will be required of 
those who attend; first, that they leave behind them their prejudices 
either for or against the Bible, and, second, that they bring their 
common sense with them. 


The institution of the Modernist Bible Class was, I announced, 
“intended to offset the attacks of the Fundamentalists, who have suc- 
ceeded in excluding the teaching of science and evolution in regard to 
religion from many educational institutions in the United States,” and I 
hoped to have the class sessions on the radio. 

As I was planning the curriculum for the new class it occurred to me 
that it would be rather incongruous if a class called Modernist should 
confine its attention entirely to ancient sacred writings when we have in 
our American history and literature sufficient material for forming a 
Bible as inspirational as the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures. 

Consequently, I followed the Wednesday announcement of the forth- 
coming Modernist Bible Class with a supplementary release on Thursday 
explaining my idea of a new Bible of and for America. And this con- 
ception of an American Bible really did capture the imagination of press 
and public. The February twenty-eighth Times gave the thing a solid 
column, using my release complete and verbatim, plus a long editorial 
the next day. Needless to say, the news services put long stories on the 
wires. By Saturday it was in South African and Australian papers. Edi- 
torial comment was varied and vigorous, occasionally sarcastic. Many 
photographs were used. My correspondence, plentiful enough anyway 
since the debates started, grew plethoric. What was the idea of an Amer- 
ican Bible? 


My release as follows had explained it rather fully, I thought. 


It is foolish for an American democratic nation like the United 
States to imagine for a moment that it must be confined for its 
spiritual inspiration to the literature of a Semitic nation of two thou- 
sand years ago. Is it not somewhat incongruous for a democracy that 
achieved separation from monarchical ideas a century and a half 
ago still to refer to God as “King of Kings” and “Lord of Lords”? 

How inconsistent it was when our boys came back from the 
struggle to “make the world safe for democracy” that we opened 
our victory services in the churches with “Come, Thou Almighty 
King.” In a democracy it is no compliment to God to call him a 
King. | 

There is ample inspirational material in the literary heritage of 
America. We, too, have had our law-givers, prophets, song-writers 
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and social reformers. For example, take “America the Beautiful,” 
by Katharine Lee Bates. Take Lincoln’s Gettysburg speech and 
Washington’s Farewell Address. 

The noble coterie of men who developed the Constitution of 
the United States stood for ethical principles fully as high as those 
which led Moses to codify the Hebrew laws... . Surely in the writ- 
ings of Washington, Adams, and Jefferson there is much that should 
be preserved in the new American Pentateuch.... 

Thomas Paine was one of our early prophets, and in his Age of 
Reason there are immortal sentences which should be taught to 
American children as well as the sayings of the Hebrew prophets. 
What could be more inspiring than his words, “The world is my 
country: to do good is my religion”? 

We have had likewise our Amoses, Isaiahs, Micahs, and Hoseas. 
Our social reformers whose teachings will probably form one of the 
books of the new American Bible not only had the advantage of 
all that the Hebrew prophets said: they also met the problems that 
are nearer us today. 

Is not Jane Addams our modern Deborah leading in the warfare 
against social wrong? [The Times editor next day literalized and 
caricatured this by imagining Miss Addams driving a nail into the 
head of “the hardest-boiled employer of a Southern cotton mill,” 
but then relented by admitting that Dr. Potter probably meant to 
“substitute social warfare for the biblical kind.” | 

The Philistines of today must be fought by modern Davids. If 
Jesus was the Prince of Peace, may we not also call Woodrow Wilson 
the Protagonist of Peace? Just as the unknown author of the Book 
of Jonah sought to emancipate the Hebrews from their provincial 
isolation, so Woodrow Wilson sacrificed his life in an attempt to 
persuade his country to enter the League of Nations and abandon 
isolation. 

Lincolniana is rapidly accumulating. It should be used for ma- 
terial for one of the books of the all-American writ. It is evident 
that Abraham Lincoln makes fully as great a spiritual appeal to the 
average patriotic American as does Jesus of Nazareth. Lincoln has 
already become our American social Christ. 

If we are to have the Bible taught in our American schools, let it 
be the American Bible. 


On Friday, February 29, the New York Times carried another column 
about the Modernist Bible Class—the third day running. The paper had 
said the day before, in their lead paragraph of the American Bible story: 
“Mr. Potter is in active negotiation with the two most powerful radio 
companies in America in order that the principles of the new Bible may 
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reach the extremes of the American continent. He is anxious that funda- 
mentalist strongholds in the Far West, and in the region of Dallas, Texas, 
shall have the opportunity of listening in.” 

But Fundamentalists can work fast: that was evident all through the 
debates and the Scopes Trial as well. Before I could get anywhere with 
the radio people with whom I was in negotiation, they were over- 
whelmed with letters from orthodox conservatives protesting against the 
propagation of “heretical” doctrines through the air. These absurd pro- 
tests of the dogmatists put the radio negotiations in a somewhat deli- 
cate position. It began to look as if we might have to erect our own 
station. Meanwhile we planned to have the first lessons printed for mail 
circulation to those who could not attend. 

The publicity about the Modernist Bible Class and a new Bible by 
and for Americans spread rapidly. There were indications that we 
would not be able to accommodate all those who wished to attend, even 
though the trustees did order hundreds of extra seats. Interest was shown . 
in Canada. I received an invitation to address the Unitarian churches in 
Ottawa and Montreal. At the former city I was asked to speak in the 
ballroom of the Chateau Laurier before members of the Canadian Par- 
liament. 

Dr. Straton had commented humorously on our plans: “If that fel- 
low Potter keeps on I'll have to get out a warrant for his arrest on a 
charge of grand larceny. He cribbed my idea of a Christian hotel and 
now he has just dodged into the limelight with the idea of broadcasting 
the Bible. We originated this at Calvary Church some months back. 
Potter is a pilferer!” 

On the surface this was mere humorous persiflage, but if it were not 
answered promptly, the majority of the public would take it to be true. 
So the Friday Times radio story carried my reply: 


Brother Straton—God bless his old Fundamentalist soul—says I 
cribbed his idea of a Christian hotel. I never had any thought of 
imposing such a hostelry on a long-suffering New York public. 
What my trustees and I have had in mind for the last three years 
is the building of an apartment house on the lots adjacent to the 
church and owned by our Society. So that disposes of Dr. Straton’s 
charges of plagiarism in that respect. 

Then he says I took his idea of broadcasting the Bible. . . . Far 
from it. I wish to circulate truths which will counteract the perni- 


ccs 


cious influence of Dr. Straton’s “infallible” Fundamental Bible. 


The first session of the new Bible class was held as scheduled on 
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Sunday evening, March 2, with a crowded church, and many people 
turned away on account of fire department rules, but with no radio. It 
was, as I intended it to be, a serious and thoughtful affair, a genuine 
study class, and the reporters present were obviously disappointed that, 
as one of them put it, it “failed to justify the expectations of those who 
looked for it to produce fireworks either in the shape of an oral battle be- 
tween the adherents of the fundamentalist and modernist factions or a 
denunciation of fundamentalism and all its ways by Dr. Potter.” 

The first question asked by a classmember was, “What reason is 
there to believe that Jesus ever lived?” I might have anticipated that 
query, for it is very likely to be asked at any forum dealing with re- 
ligion. It was asked again and again at the new class, and I was finally 
forced to devote a whole sermon to it the following December 21, Christ- 
mas Sunday. The first time it was asked I said that the arguments 
against the historicity of Jesus were not to be dismissed lightly, but I 
did not consider them convincing. I outlined the theories of A. Drews, 
W. B. Smith and others who deemed Jesus Christ to have been a myth 
or a personification of the sun-god, and referred my questioner to 
Shirley Jackson Case’s book, The Historicity of Jesus, which I consid- 
ered an adequate scholarly answer to all arguments so far advanced 
against the historic existence of Jesus of Nazareth. 

To dismiss Jesus as unhistorical or to relegate him to godhood both 
seem to me unsatisfactory methods of disposing of the problems raised 
by his unusual personality. 

The following Sunday evening, March 9, I reported to the class and 
later to the press that I had run into another block hindering the broad- 
casting of our meetings, and had incidentally discovered what looked 
suspiciously like indications that a powerful group was well on the way 
to securing a monopoly of this new means of communication. I told the 
class: 


The American Telephone and Telegraph Company refused to 
broadcast the Modernist Bible Class, saying that their program was 
already full, and they discouraged my application for a broadcast- 
ing set of our own. Further, they said that if we bought a set of 
anyone else we would infringe their patent rights. 

If the people of the United States should have reason to suspect 
that the A. T. and T. Company is trying to obtain complete con- 
trol of wireless communication, a storm of indignation would sweep 
the country. 

At present this company broadcasts the Sunday services of the 
New York Federation of Churches and Mr. Harkness, assistant 
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vice-president of the company, suggested that if the Federation 
would make a place on its program for the Bible class, there would 
be no further difficulty. 


But there wasn’t the slightest chance of our getting on the Federation 
program. Even today, over a quarter century later, Unitarians are not 
permitted membership in the national organization of Protestant 
churches. 

So the Modernist Bible Class never got on the air, but we went ahead 
without that assistance and had splendid attendance and lively sessions 
on Sunday evenings through the rest of my tenure at West Side. 

Well, no station or group of stations controls the air now. It may 
be that the Modernist Bible Class sufficiently justified its existence by 
being inadvertently a party to the early struggle for freedom of the air. 
The A. T. and T. Company may have been misunderstood, and as pure 
in its motives as the driven snow, but, at least, the public outcry in 
March, 1924, touched off by our protest was a good warning to all cor- 
porations concerned, and the immense radio industry is now free from 
monopoly. 

Nevertheless, within the field of religious radio, a sort of ecclesiastical 
exclusiveness, virtually a monopoly, obtains. The great broadcasting com- 
panies give free time to religion, but they arbitrarily assume, at least in 
New York City, that there are but three religions—Catholicism, Protes- 
tantism, and Judaism. Free air time for religion is fairly divided among 
these three. But let any religious group not approved by the conservative 
officials of these three faiths try to get free time on the air! Let such re- 
ligions as Unitarianism, Universalism, Spiritualism, Unity, and others 
similar, all considering themselves Protestant Christian, try to get any 
of the radio time assigned to Protestantism! Although Humanism, Ra- 
tionalism, Theosophy, Rosicrucianism, or such ethnic religions as Islam, 
Buddhism, or Hinduism, all have hundreds, even thousands, of mem- 
bers in New York City and the metropolitan area, it is impossible for 
any one of these faiths to get even five minutes free time on the air 
once a year. 

The same evening, March 9, that I reported the radio difficulty, Dr. 
Straton preached a sermon attacking the American Museum of Natural 
History in such virulent fashion that he lost the respect of many who 
had hitherto followed him or at least had given him credit for a credible 
point of view. I really felt ashamed for him, myself, and wondered if, 
under the strain of recent events, he had begun to crack. 

It was, of course, the evolution exhibits that had made him see red. 
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The sermon was largely a rehash of his second debate with me, plus a 
mass of material he had not had time to use that evening and his Cale- 
donian temperament did not let him waste. 

But it was prefaced and interlarded with such charges as that the 
Museum was committing treason against God and libel against the 
human race, “misspending the taxpayers’ money and poisoning the minds 
of school children by false and bestial theories of evolution.” He attacked 
Professor Henry Fairfield Osborn for so arranging the exhibits that it was 
made to appear that man was not the direct creation of God, as the Bible 
asserts, but came out of the slime through a succession of reptiles and 
beasts. He ridiculed the exhibits at length and concluded by demanding 
that a Bible be enshrined in the “Hall of the Age of Man” so as to 
present the other side of the question. And he called on all true be- 
lievers to rouse against this thing and against the teaching of evolution 
in the schools. 

He was well answered by Dr. Frederic A. Lucas, an honorary di- 
rector of the Museum, who suggested consideration of the fact that “the 
evolutionary theory is accepted, in general, by all creditable scientists to- 
day.” He was answered in more detail by Professor Osborn who disre- 
garded such lurid charges that “the little children flocking to the museum 
have their juvenile minds poisoned by the foul miasma of evolution,” 
and said that the museum people were not at all perturbed and irritated 
by the preacher’s activities, and would certainly not enter into any con- 
troversy with him on any of the issues he raised. But one point needed 
correction—no taxpayers’ money was wasted on the exhibits because they 
were all paid for solely by voluntary subscriptions. 

What the editorials had to say about Dr. Straton the next few days 
was the strongest language I have ever known to be used in editorials 
referring to a man of the cloth. Sample excerpts from one of them will 
suffice. 


There is no court as yet constituted on earth in which a case of 
alleged “treason against God” and of “libel on the human race” can 
be brought to trial. If there were, anybody who gives utterance to 
such charges as have been made against the American Museum of 
Natural History might be held responsible for his statements... . 
No mind capable of reasoning can think it treason to let the public 
know what man has discovered after long search in his effort to 
solve the riddle of his own existence... All preaching that ignores 
the obvious only proclaims its own vanity and itself becomes the 
treason which it decries. 
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But did that feaze Dr. Straton? It didn’t even cause him to hesitate 
or pause in his stride across the front pages. I came back from my suc- 
cessful lecture trip to Ottawa and Montreal to find him waving in his 
pulpit “a fossilized shoe sole of the Triassic era” which he alleged proved 
that era to have been misdated by the evolutionists by millions of years, 
and a “fossilized horse’s hoof of the Cretaceous era” which exploded the 
theory that the horse had evolved from a five-toed animal! 

Dr. Lucas suggested that if Dr. Straton stood around the Museum 
long enough he could amass additional specimens of “fossilized” pota- 
toes, lemons, hog feet, and broom-handles brought there by ignorant per- 
sons. Said Dr. Lucas: “Dr. Straton isn’t hurting the theory of evolu- 
tion by statements based on such flimsy evidence.” That was true, but he 
and his kind were hurting the American school system in many parts of 
the country. Dr. Lucas and Dr. Osborn didn’t realize it, but because of 
the Stratons, a high school biology teacher was to be arrested, tried, and 
fined for teaching evolution, in the United States, and within a few 
months thereafter. 
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THE STRATON-POTTER DEBATES (IV) 
THE THIRD DEBATE: THE VIRGIN BIRTH 


The third debate was in several respects the most important of them 
all. The virgin birth of Jesus Christ was the doctrinal point over which 
both Presbyterians and Episcopalians had lately argued loud and long 
and had come near to splitting. It had been the bone of contention in 
the recent ordination examinations of students desiring to enter the 
ministry of several denominations. It was one tenet the vital importance 
and necessity of which was agreed upon by Roman Catholics and or- 
thodox Protestants. It was one of the “fundamentals” of the Funda- 
mentalists. 

For myself, it was of great interest because, after reading eagerly, 
through many years of study, the arguments on both sides by the greatest 
scholars of Christendom, ancient and modern, I had come to the con- 
fident conclusion that the doctrine of the virgin birth was the weakest 
part of the “plan of salvation” and represented the veritable Achilles’ 
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heel of orthodox Christianity. Of all the debates it was the one I most 
desired to win. It appeared later that Dr. Straton also had particularly set 
his heart on winning this one, deeming the “sinless birth” the key doc- 
trine of Christianity. 

With each of us extremely anxious to prove his side correct, with the 
difficulties of detail and arrangements somewhat smoothed out by our 
experience in the two previous debates, and with the issues clearly de- 
fined, it was a good debate, a real clash of minds. Our arguments did not 
slip past each other: we really locked horns. 

The one mistake in the arrangements was in having the affair on a 
Saturday evening, which, unless we closed promptly, made for poor 
newspaper coverage. Sunday papers are made up earlier, and the de- 
bate was not over when the “deadline” arrived. The fault was Dr. 
Straton’s. In our first debate we had forty-five minutes each for the main 
speech and fifteen minutes for rebuttal, but just before the third, he in- 
sisted on having an hour for his first presentation and a half hour for 
his rebuttal. I agreed, and stipulated only that I should not be expected — 
to take all my time. 

But an hour and a half was not enough for him! The New York 
World remarked next day: 


The only serious interruption came when Dr. Straton was speak- 
ing in rebuttal. He had spoken far beyond his time limit and paid 
no attention to Colonel Robert Starr Allyn, who was presiding. The 
audience began clapping to drown him out. His voice rose higher 
and higher, and ultimately won out. He finished leisurely. 


The reason why the debate was scheduled for Saturday evening was 
that it was the only time Carnegie Hall was available and there was no 
other hall huge enough. Our consolation was that the large radio audi- 
ence would hear the whole debate and the decision. But here again my 
worthy opponent proved very stubborn and unreasonable. He abso- 
lutely refused to agree to having a vote of the radio listeners requested 
or suggested, and would not allow any announcement by the station of 
the unsolicited votes or opinions which might be sent in. He seemed to 
have the idea, fostered perhaps by the reversal by the radio listeners of 
the judges’ decision in the second debate, that the air audience was 
prejudiced against him. 

If it appears that I gave in to him too much and too often, I have 
only this defense—that I had to let him have more line occasionally in 
order to keep him on the hook. After that first unexpected defeat on the 
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Bible, he was always trying to find some excuse for dropping the series. 
The decision of the judges in the second debate gave him more courage, 
but the reversal by the radio audience made him difficult again. It was 
two months before I actually got him back on the platform. 

I was doubtful about his showing up, even until the last minute. We 
had agreed to be on hand at 7:30 p.m., or 7:45 at the latest, to discuss 
any last minute changes in arrangements, but it was just three minutes 
to eight when he finally arrived, and, as I have indicated, demanded an 
hour for his first talk and a half hour for his rebuttal. 

Carnegie Hall was crowded again to its topmost tiers and the “un- 
seen audience” was estimated at several hundred thousand; one guess 
was a million, but there was then no way of telling. The atmosphere was 
much changed from the relative apathy which marked the evolution de- 
bate, and I knew at once when I marched out on the platform, itself so 
crowded we had difficulty in reaching our places, that the old electricity 
of the first debate was in the air again. 

After stating the question of the evening, “Resolved, That the Miracu- 
lous Virgin Birth of Jesus Christ Is a Fact and That It Is an Essential 
Christian Doctrine,” Dr. Straton started his main speech by throwing a 
smoke screen, asserting that according to the subject, the Virgin Birth, 
and especially because of the word “miraculous” in the statement of the 
question, “we are in the realm of miracle tonight.” When the rebuttal 
time came, I challenged that statement immediately, saying: “We are not 
in the realm of miracle; we are in the realm of fact, for the statement of 
the resolution is, ‘Resolved, that the Miraculous Virgin Birth of Jesus 
Christ Is a Fact.’ Consequently, we must debate on facts and evidence. 
If we were ‘in the realm of miracle’ there would be no need of debating 
arvalls; 

Still keeping the smoke-pots going, he averred that the “heart of our 
nation has recently been touched by the death of two Presidents of the 
Republic,” and that these two, Harding and Wilson, were said to have 
been in favor of Fundamentalism and against Modernism. 

Getting down to the subject, he announced that he proposed to show, 
first, the possibility of the virgin birth, second, the probability of it, and, 
third, the positive proof of it. Then he would show that it was essential 
to Christianity. 

As to its possibility, he would show, first, that it was possible in the 
light of science, and secondly in the light of faith. He maintained that 
there “is no known natural law and no real fact of science that would 
make such an event impossible.” He had hard work to find scientific 
backing for his statement, however, for among the twenty-four “dis- 
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tinguished scholars and great scientists’ whom he lumped together and 
cited as scientific proof of the possibility of virgin births, twenty were 
theologians and orthodox Biblical commentators, and the remaining 
four, although scientists, were quoted as testifying to such related mat- 
ters as parthenogenesis among bees and the fertilization of eggs by 
chemical means or light rays. 


Hence [he said] since man’s limited understanding and finite 
power can send rays of light through matter which will fertilize 
eggs, and since thought has tangible transforming effects upon mat- 
ter, which bring about actual electrical and chemical changes, and 
are particularly influential in conception, then what shall we say of 
the effects of God’s light and the application of God’s infinite and 
unlimited power of thought? When we are taught that the power of 
Almighty God moved upon a virgin’s thought and overshadowed 
her, that the radiant light of Heaven shone upon her, and that her 
submissive mind was centered in obedient willingness upon this 
blessed enterprise of bringing forth a Savior for mankind, even our 
limited minds can catch some glimpse of the way, both psycho- 
logically and physiologically, by which God may have brought about 
the divine conception and virgin birth of Christ. 

“We need, however, to look at the virgin birth in the light of 
faith as well as reason. I do not seek to evade the issue by some 
naturalistic explanation, interesting as the scientific sidelights given 
really are. I will just say, specifically and emphatically, that I believe 
the virgin birth of Our Lord was a miracle and should be accepted 
as such. There are not only good grounds for believing that miracles 
are possible but that in an infinite universe, ruled by a Living God, 
they are necessary and inevitable. 

Now my contention is that the virgin birth was both a fact and 
a miracle. That is to say, it was a miraculous fact. I do not mean 
that it was a violation of any natural law. No law of nature can be 
violated. God is a God of Law, and the laws of nature are His laws. 
It is inconceivable that God would violate his own laws. A miracle, 
therefore, from God’s side, is not a violation of any natural law, 
but merely something that God does, according to higher laws, that 
are known to Him though unknown to men; laws that are entirely 
beyond our present comprehension. 


Dr. Straton then proceeded to tell at length of a “miracle” in which 
he participated, looking at a mirror which reflected the X-ray picture of 
his own beating heart. Then he said: 
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I do everyday things that to my little child are miracles; and so 
does our Heavenly Father. 

If we believe that Almighty God created the universe as a whole, 
then we should certainly have no difficulty in believing that He 
could create also in part. If God made the first man—Adam—with- 
out a human mother, then could not the same God bring into being 
the second Adam—Christ—without a human father? There is no 
more difficulty in accepting the recorded birth of Jesus Christ with- 
out an earthly father, than in accepting the recorded creation of 
Adam without an earthly mother. To disbelieve in either means, 
therefore, simply a rejection of the Bible narrative, and a denial 
of the living God therein revealed, and that only because of sub- 
jective doubts and unbelief! ... The Angel of the Annunciation 
truly said, “With God nothing shall be impossible.” 


As to his second point, the probability of the virgin birth, Dr. Straton 
adduced the need of mankind for a Savior or Redeemer, plus the Old 
Testament prophecies, and the revelation to Matthew that these prophe- 
cies referred to the virgin-born Jesus. 

The third argument was from what Dr. Straton called “the positive 
proofs.” These were the “reliable documents” containing the virgin 
birth story, by which he evidently meant the infancy narratives in Mat- 
thew and Luke. He said: “The accounts of the virgin birth are in all 
the original unmutilated manuscripts of the Bible which we possess. 
They are also in all the trustworthy versions of the Bible; and the 
preaching and teaching of the early church fathers were full of the doc- 
trine of the virgin birth.” 

Another positive proof was the “trustworthy witnesses,” according to 
Dr. Straton, but since these alleged witnesses were merely the persons 
mentioned in the infancy narratives, Mary, Joseph, and Elizabeth, it is 
hard to see how their testimony constituted any additional evidence be- 
yond what was in the “reliable documents” themselves. But he went on 


blandly: 


And I wish to say that if we cannot accept and believe this fact 
of the virgin birth on the statement of records as reliable as these 
and on testimony as trustworthy as this, then there is no fact of an- 
cient history that can be believed. It should be noted that the virgin 
birth of Christ is given in connection with other facts that are ad- 
mitted to be historical, as, for example, the date of the birth, the 
fact that it occurred in the reign of Herod, and that it came in con- 
nection with the public census, etc. So firmly convinced has the 
entire Christian world been of these facts, that we date our letters 
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from them. The “Anno Domini”’—that is, the year of His birth—at 
the head of our letters is, in itself, a standing proof of the historical 
reality of that event. 

If, then, the virgin birth of Christ is a fact, it is an essential 
Christian doctrine. Roun: it is essential because to deny it is to deny 
the integrity of the Bible. To reject one part of the New Testament 
as untrustworthy is to invalidate it all. The Christian Church be- 
lieves that Christ was a divine as well as a human being. If this is 
true, it makes it unscientific to argue that He entered the world by 
purely human means! A supernatural being requires a supernatural 
birth. Therefore, it is not surprising that Jesus Christ was born of 
the Virgin. It would have been far more surprising if he had not 
been virgin born. 

Furthermore, the entrance of Christ into the world must be in 
keeping with His exit from the world. We cannot take the bi- 
ography of Jesus piecemeal. We cannot separate the beginning and 
the ending of His marvelous life. According to the record, He left 
the world by a resurrection and an ascension into heaven. Logic, 
and sound science also, therefore, require that He should have en- 
tered the world by a descent from heaven and incarnation through 
the virgin birth. 


Dr. Straton then asserted that the doctrine in question is proved to 
be an essential Christian dogma because it is and has been in all the 
creeds of Christendom, the Apostles, Nicene, etc. Besides, he had written 
to officials of the Roman Catholic Church, the Greek Orthodox Church, 
and the outstanding Protestant communions, and the “replies were em- 
phatic in their assertions that all of those great groups of Christians ac- 
cept the virgin birth as a fact, and regard it as an essential Christian 
doctrine. ... And there is an old maxim of both law and theology which 
teaches that that which is of universal acceptance—believed semper, 
ubique, et ab omnibus—always, everywhere and by all—carries prima 
facie proof of its truth... . And if all the great branches of the Church 
Universal have declared the Virgin Birth as true, and as an essential 
doctrine, then what authority is there in the hands of a small minority 
to nullify and overthrow her faith and practice?” 

I opened my main speech by pointing out that my opponent, in con- 
tending that the virgin birth is an essential Christian doctrine, was not 
satisfied with belief in the deity of Jesus, but was insisting that all are 
heretics who do not agree with him as to the particular way in which he 
thinks Jesus became divine, namely, by birth from a virgin. 

_I admired his courage in undertaking the Herculean task of proving 
the virgin birth a fact and an essential dogma, for it is not enough to 
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prove that such an extraordinary occurrence is possible scientifically: he 
must demonstrate that it actually occurred historically. 

I would not attempt to prove it impossible, for the true scientist is 
very careful about declaring anything impossible, but I would have the 
judges and the audience note that cases of parthenogenesis or virgin 
birth are recorded by scientists only among the lower forms of life. The 
best-known instance is the case of the common Aphis, or plant louse. It 
has been known also to occur among mites, beetles, bark-lice, caddis- 
flies, silkworms, saw-flies, currant-worms, and certain maggots. I as- 
serted that the chance of a human being’s being produced by a virgin 
is very, very remote: it has never been known to occur among the higher 
animals or men. There is no record of parthenogenesis in mammalia, and 
I quoted in proof the highest scientific authority, Dr. J. Arthur Thomp- 
son, Regius Professor of Natural History in the University of Aber- 
deen. 

I then suggested that we examine the historical evidence chrono- 
logically. All the evidence is in the New Testament, the earliest part of 
which is Paul’s letters, written between a.p. 52 and 67. Now if Paul 
considered the virgin birth to be a fact and an essential Christian doc- 
trine, he must mention it often, for it would work in well with his line 
of argument. But there is absolutely no mention of the virgin birth at 
all in any of the thirteen letters ascribed to Paul, and he was the great- 
est missionary preacher of the early Christian church. In fact the very 
opposite is several times stated, that Jesus was “made of the seed of 
David according to the flesh,” and it was Joseph, not Mary, who was of 
the seed of David. Mary was of the seed or house of Levi. 

I next noted that the earliest gospel, Mark’s, opens, very significantly, 
as follows: “The beginning of the Gospel of Jesus Christ,’ and imme- 
diately tells of Jesus’ baptism by John. I bore down on the fact that 
there is no mention of the virgin birth at all throughout the entire 
Gospel of Mark, regarded by scholars as the oldest account of the life of 
Jesus, and the most trustworthy! And the next books in order of compo- 
sition, I Peter, Revelation, and Hebrews, say nothing of the virgin birth 
whatsoever. 

In Matthew, however, I admitted we have one verse (1:18), the only 
verse anywhere in the Bible which states the virgin birth as an historical 
fact, saying: “Now the birth of Jesus Christ was on this wise: When 
his mother Mary had been betrothed to Joseph, before they came to- 
gether she was found with child by the Holy Spirit.” Upon this one 
verse, I emphasized, and in spite of numerous verses which state the con- 
trary, the whole doctrine of the virgin birth is based. The singular thing 
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is that in this same chapter it has already been stated that Jesus was the 
son of Joseph. The book of Matthew opens with the verse: “The book 
of the generation of Jesus Christ, the son of David, the son of Abra- 
ham,” and then gives the genealogy of Jesus from Abraham, through 
Isaac to David, and on down to Matthan. “And Matthan begat Jacob; 
and Jacob begat Joseph the husband of Mary, of whom was born Jesus, 
who is called Christ.” And, since it is stated in the first verse that Jesus 
was the son of David, that is, his descendant, it is very plain that he 
must have been the son of Joseph; otherwise there is no sense to the 
genealogy at all. Therefore, the only verse, in Matthew or anywhere else, 
which states the virgin birth, cannot be submitted as testimony because 
in the same chapter the fact is distinctly denied. No court of law would 
accept a witness who contradicts himself on the crucial point of the — 
whole case. ... 

Then I took up Luke’s gospel, which comes next chronologically, and 
pointed out that when the neighbors asked, “Is not this Joseph’s son?” 
(Luke 4:22) Jesus did not deny his parenthood. Why should he? He 
never once in all his quoted utterances suggests anything but that Joseph 
is his earthly father and God his heavenly father. I showed that Luke in 
his first chapter does have something to say about the virgin birth, but 
does not say that it actually occurred. He says only that the angel 
Gabriel told Mary that it would occur. I then asked, rhetorically, any 
lawyer in the audience how much value he would place on Luke’s story 
that an angel told Mary it would occur, especially when Luke’s gospel 
was written at the very earliest seventy years after the birth of Jesus? 
Furthermore, I called the judges’ attention to the fact that in the rest of 
Luke there is no mention of the virgin birth, while in 2:33 and 2:48, 
Joseph is distinctly called the “father” of Jesus, once by Simeon in the 
temple and once by Mary herself. 

I concluded my review of the historical evidence by stating that there 
is no testimony to the virgin birth in the remaining New Testament 
books, including the fourth gospel, John. Contrariwise, in John 1:45 and 
6:42, Jesus is plainly called “the son of Joseph.” 

Coming to the second part of the debate, the question whether or 
not this doctrine is essential, I affirmed that obviously any doctrine 
which is not a fact cannot be essential, and ought not be a test question 
for young men entering the ministry... . 

I gave the names of many modern Christian theologians, preachers, 
teachers, and laymen who did not consider this an essential doctrine and 
still retained their membership in churches of practically every Protestant 


faith. 
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Introducing a positive note, I showed that Jesus’ character, devotion, 
and spirituality do not depend upon the method of his birth. An ig- 
norant age may have attributed his greatness to a peculiar, abnormal, 
and miraculous form of birth; but, more and more, thoughtful Chris- 
tians are inclined to find in his inspiring personality the explanation of 
his power to move men to better lives. 

My remaining arguments were included in brief in the summation 
of my first speech, as follows: 


Wherefore, Honorable Judges, and Ladies and Gentlemen, I 
submit in summary that the virgin birth doctrine is not a fact be 
cause there is more evidence in the New Testament against the 
dogma than there is for it. The only document of importance as di- 
rect evidence for it is one chapter in Matthew, which I must remind 
you is an unsigned, contradictory statement, made by one who was 
not an eye-witness, giving hearsay rumors, and written down 
over sixty years after the alleged event, not as a record of facts, but 
confessedly as a theological tract to prove that Jesus was the Messiah 
expected by the Jews. Is that good evidence? 

Because it is not a fact, the doctrine is not essential. It is further 
not essential because the growing sentiment of modern Christianity 
is against it, because it has always been a matter of dispute within the 
Christian church, because it is not found in all the creeds, and be- 
cause the founders of Christianity, Paul, Peter, Mark, and John, and 
especially Jesus himself, knew nothing about it. It is not an essential 
Christian doctrine because it is a slur on the marriage relationship 
which was ordained of God, and because it is too materialistic to 
be in harmony with the spiritual character of Jesus and of Christi- 
anity. 


In his rebuttal, Dr. Straton did a great deal of casuistic squirming, 
trying to evade the points I had made, but his answers were so involved 
and verbose that they were ineffective. He said that “an essential doc- 
trine” did not mean “the only essential doctrine” and that he only meant 
that it was “essential in some ways,” and that he didn’t mean you 
couldn’t be a Christian if you didn’t believe it. 

He spent most of his rebuttal time reiterating and repeating in slightly 
different language much that he had said in his main speech along the 
line that the virgin birth doctrine “runs like a golden thread through 
the entire Scripture.” He quoted phrases in the Bible calling Jesus the 
Son of God and stated that these passages confirmed the virgin birth 
doctrine. He discounted the silence of Mark, Paul, and Jesus, as in- 
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telligible on the ground that the doctrine was too well known and 
taken for granted, or they were naturally reticent about a delicate sub- 
ject. Why Matthew and Luke, who wrote later than Mark and Paul, 
did not maintain silence for the same reasons, my opponent did not 
explain. 

Many of my points were taken up by my opponent in his rebuttal 
simply to reply, “Taint so.” His answer to my argument that Jesus is 
called Joseph’s son many times in the Bible elicited smiles when he said: 
“It is perfectly evident that these references to Jesus as Joseph’s son were 
founded upon the fact that Jesus was the legal or adopted son of Joseph, 
and that adequately accounts for them all.” 

He then reproached me for calling the virgin birth doctrine an insult 
to the institution of marriage, and closed his rebuttal with an ardent 
defense of Mary’s “purity,” saying that anyone who asserted that Jesus 
was not virgin born was really calling him a “bastard” and Mary “a liar 
and an impure woman.” His peroration was a really beautiful and elo- 
quent tribute to Mary as “the ideal woman, wife, and mother of all the 
ages.” 

In my rebuttal I began by saying: 


My opponent opened his main speech with the statement that 
our late presidents Harding and Wilson were opposed to Modern- 
ism. Even if this statement were true, that is no argument for to- 
night’s debate. And right here let me call the attention of the judges 
to the fact that at least three fourths of all the matter introduced by 
my worthy opponent is utterly irrelevant to the question at issue, 
such as his long dissertation on his X-ray experience. That he looked 
through his own body proves nothing about the virgin birth. 

He said also that what appears to be a miracle from man’s side 
is not a miracle from God’s side, and that we cannot argue from 
our own ignorance and limitations. Did my worthy opponent for- 
get that we cannot jump outside our limitations in order to conduct 
this debate? We must argue from the human side because that is 
the only side we can see. 

When he said, “If God made Adam without a mother, could he 
not make Christ without a father?” he neglected to prove his prem- 
ise, and I for one am not willing to grant that God made Adam 
without a mother. 

As for the Old Testament prophecies, the Genesis 3:15 passage 
predicting that the seed of the woman would bruise the serpent’s 
head can only by a wild flight of the imagination be taken to have 
any connection with the virgin birth. In the Isaiah 7:14 passage, 
‘Behold, a virgin shall conceive ... ,’ the word translated “virgin” 
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is the Hebrew word ‘almah’ which means a young marriageable 
woman, who may or may not be a virgin. The Hebrew word for 
virgin is “bethulah.” 

My opponent attempted to explain several references to Joseph’s 
fatherhood of Jesus by saying that Joseph was the legal father and 
Jesus his adopted son. But that is neither stated nor implied in any 
part of the New Testament... . The only place where it says that 
Joseph was the legal father of Jesus and that Jesus was Joseph’s 
adopted son is in the Gospel According to Straton.... 

My worthy opponent was so rash as to say in his first speech that 
Mark, John and Paul had told of the virgin birth and that he would 
prove it in his rebuttal if necessary. But in his rebuttal he did not 
give one instance where they stated the fact of the virgin birth... . 

When he said that the virgin birth is in all the great creeds, 
he made a misstatement. Of the three great ecumenical creeds, the 
Athanasian is the longest and most detailed, and it does not state 
the virgin birth. ... 

In his second speech, my opponent made a great deal of the first 
verse of Mark’s gospel which states that Jesus was “the son of God.” 
But that does not, as he intimated, prove the virgin birth. Jesus 
could have been the son of God in some other way. Indeed, in Luke 
3:38, it is stated plainly that Adam was “the son of God.” Does that 
prove that Adam was born of a virgin? ... 

It was a dangerous thing for him when my opponent asserted 
that the Bible is the Blackstone of religion, for I have already shown 
that there are more verses in it which call Joseph Jesus’ father than 
there are verses which maintain that Jesus was born of a virgin who 
conceived by the Holy Ghost. If the Bible is the Blackstone of the 
Christian religion, the negative of this debate is therefore proved. 

Finally, my opponent’s closing remarks included the rather rash 
statement that if the virgin birth is not true, then Joseph, Mary, 
Elizabeth, Simeon, Matthew, and Luke are all liars. 

But, of these six, the first four have written no gospel. What comes 
from them is not direct, but second-hand many times removed, 
through Matthew and Luke. And as for Matthew and Luke, I have 
shown tonight that their testimony is self-contradictory, and there- 
fore cannot be accepted as conclusive evidence. 


The judges were Colonel Louis Annin Ames, President of the Sons 
of the American Revolution; Mr. Ernest F. Conant of the New York 
Bar; and Mr. Herbert F. Gunnison, publisher of The Brooklyn Eagle. 
Colonel Ames is a Universalist and the other two were Episcopalians. 
They were out for twenty, minutes and, according to the Herald Tribune, 
“had a hot argument among themselves.” Finally Mr. Conant an- 
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nounced that the judges had come to a split decision with the weight of 
opinion in favor of the negative. 

Dr. Straton simply could not “take it.” If his face turned gray at 
losing the first debate, it turned white this time. By the etiquette of de- 
bate he should have come at once to me to shake hands and congratulate 
me on my hard-won victory, just as I had congratulated him after the 
second debate. After the first debate I had waited for him to come and 
shake hands, but when he did not, I “covered” his lapse for him somewhat 
by offering my hand. But this time he was in no mood for amenities. He 
was furiously angry, ignored my hand, and began accusing the judges of 
trickery and connivance, and me of having managed somehow to load 
the panel of judges in my favor. He said: “I won this debate, Potter. 
The audience knows it, and you know it. Of course I won it: it’s the key 
doctrine of Christian faith. I couldn’t lose it: God wouldn’t let that 
happen. I tell you I won it; and if those judges didn’t give it to me, 
there’s something crooked here, and, by the Eternal God, I’m going to 
find out. We'll get some honest judges and do this debate over again; 
that’s what we'll do.” He went off muttering and threatening and I 
decided to let him cool off. 

In fact, my attention was taken by three groups—by many who came 
to congratulate me, by the usual second group of those who always told 
me what I should have said when ..., and finally by a third group, the 
same irate females who had assailed me after the evolution debate and 
called me names. This time their number had been augmented, and at 
least twenty-five charged upon me in Carnegie Hall lobby in a frenzied 
group, shrieking: “Antichrist!” “Satan!” “You little devil!” and “Get 
him!” 

Just as the vanguard of the group reached me and began to yank at 
my coat, two young men, strangers, whom I had noticed several times 
recently in my vicinity, suddenly shouldered their way between the 
women and me and pulled me aside through a little door and closed it 
behind us. One held the door against the women who were already 
pounding on it, while the other escorted me through several of those 
peculiar corridors for which old Carnegie Hall is famous until we were 
at a back exit on 56th Street. 

When I told my able secretary, Miss Carolyn Adams, next day, about 
the thoughtful young men and their timely appearance, she smiled in 
such fashion that I asked: “Detectives?” She nodded yes. I remonstrated 
at such extravagance, which I had neither requested nor authorized. But 
she replied calmly, like a good secretary who knows she is right and the 
boss is wrong, that when she told the chairman of the Board of Trustees 
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a few things she knew about, and remarked that some precious fools 
never knew what danger was, he promptly phoned the other members 
and they authorized the bodyguard. 

I still said I thought I could have handled those women all right if I 
had had a chance to talk to them, but I ceased objecting to the detectives 
after the next evening, a Sunday night, when the janitor told me as we 
put the church to bed for the night that they had disarmed a crazy man 
in the church vestibule who admitted he was going to shoot the little 
Antichrist. 

That same Sunday, March 23, 1924, there appeared an announcement 
in the press that a two-million-dollar contract had been let for Dr. 
Straton’s huge church-hotel, a fifteen-story building to occupy the site 
of old Calvary Baptist. So, I thought with relief, he’ll cool off now and 
forget the chagrin of his defeat. 

But no, not Straton. On March 30 and 31, he released to the press his 
accusation that the judges were improperly chosen and obviously unfair, 
and his demand that I reopen the subject and redebate the virgin birth. 
He stated in the press: “I have asked Mr. Potter to reopen the debate as 
I am sure the judges were not fair. I should have won. Why, hundreds 
of people have told me they thought the decision an outrage. I agree 
with them. I am sure that the majority vote of those who heard the de- 
bate in Carnegie Hall would have overwhelmingly favored me.” 

I replied: “I have just received Dr. Straton’s letter making ridiculous 
charges and asking me to reopen the debate I have fairly and honorably 
won. I will not do it. It seems to me that Dr. Straton is not a good loser. 
Certainly there are no grounds for his charge that there was irregularity 
in the selection of judges. . . . He accepted all three judges before the de- 
bate, and debated before them. Only when he loses the debate does he 
get these vague suspicions.” 

The denouement, as reported in the Brooklyn Daily Eagle of March 
30, 1924, must have been rather disconcerting to my worthy opponent. 


Dr. Straton when first questioned yesterday was confident that 
the judge of his choice had voted for him. “It is natural for a man 
to be in favor of the person who has chosen him,” Dr. Straton said. 
It was discovered upon investigation yesterday, however, that Dr. 
Straton’s one vote was cast by Mr. Gunnison, the judge whose 
presence on the board he is protesting. His own choice, Mr. Conant, 
whom he was sure had voted for him, had really voted to award 
the debate to Mr. Potter. When faced with this fact, Dr. Straton 
conceded that there was little chance of getting Mr. Potter to reopen 
the debate on the virgin birth.” 
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There are one or two little additions to be made for the record. Dr. 
Straton likewise criticized the judges who awarded the first debate to 
me. His criticism was the same as of the third. Likewise (after many 
years), the news leaked out that the man whom he alleged was “sneaked 
in” was the only one of the judges who voted for him! 

I was aghast at his bland assertion that it was natural for a judge to 
vote for the man who had chosen him as judge—as if an impartial de- 
cision were not to be expected even at a religious debate! I was also dis- 
appointed in Dr. Straton as a man: he proved to be such a poor sport. 
I think the old orthodox ideas of the “elect” and “God’s chosen people” 
so affect some persons that they justify unfair and unsportsmanlike con- 
duct as their special privilege. Religion is supposed to make people more 
ethical. It should and it can. But too many men and women, especially 
of the evangelical revivalistic type, apparently use religion to justify, ex- 
cuse, and even conceal unethical conduct. I have encountered many of 
them, and I regret to say that their number is greater in proportion 
among the clergy than the laity. I suspect that standing in the pulpit, 
above contradiction, proclaiming the “word of the Lord,” gradually con- 
vinces them of their importance and even infallibility, so that what they 
do is right in their own eyes whether it is ethical or not. They will do 
very surprising things if they can persuade themselves that it is “for a 
good cause.” 

I presume that is why gambling and lotteries that would be illegal 
elsewhere are legally permitted in churches. What a comment on re- 
ligion! 

Once during the earlier days of our acquaintance I ventured to ask 
Dr. Straton a question along this line. I said: “When you stand up be- 
fore your people Sunday morning and proclaim God’s word and will to 
them, are you sure that God is always speaking through you? Sometimes 
don’t you suspect a good deal of it is John Roach Straton? Honest, now?” 

He smiled a little and said: “Well, as one minister to another, of 
course I—” Then his smile vanished: his face grew stern as the rock- 
bound coast of Calvinism, and his tone and words changed abruptly. 
“Brother Potter, I always proclaim God’s word, as you should be doing, 
and I rejoice that He has used me so abundantly for the saving of 
precious souls in this wicked city of New York!” 


CHAPTER’ XVIT 


THE STRATON-POTTER DEBATES (V) 


THE FOURTH DEBATE: 
WAS CHRIST BOTH GOD AND MAN? 


The Tuesday evening after the virgin birth debate, Dr. Straton up- 
held the Fundamentalist faith in Peabody Hall, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, before a large audience of Harvard students who had recently 
heard the Rev. Percy Stickney Grant of New York present the case for 
Modernism. In supposedly replying to Dr. Grant, Dr. Straton only at- 
tacked the theory of evolution, economically using his debate manuscript 
and his attack on the natural history museum. His “thus saith the Lord” 
attitude did not set well with his hearers. The meeting was under the 
auspices of the Harvard Christian Association and included theological 
students. 

The young men listened attentively and respectfully all through his 
address, hearing him call evolution “the supreme lie, a false, materialistic, 
and godless theory, responsible for the wave of animalism sweeping the 
country so that the modern dances, which run to the hugging match idea 
and the exposure of the female form, even take their names from the 
lower animals—the “Turkey Trot,’ “Bunny Hug,” and “Grizzly Grap- 
ple.” 

But when he had finished his attack on evolution and called for ques- 
tions, the college men went to work on him. For an hour they heckled 
him, refusing to accept his answers to their questions, charging him with 
“talking in circles” and failing to “present a single item of proof.” They 
openly jeered, flouted, and rebuked him, and one theological student said 
that if he accepted Dr. Straton’s ideas he could never go out and preach 
the gospel himself. 

The papers said that “Dr. Straton became visibly pale as the question 
period progressed, yet never lost control of the situation.” In answering 
some questions, he said he was “pained” by them because they indicated 
the students did not believe in God. He advised them to read their 
Bibles, and said: “I am not in a harsh attitude toward you; I only wish 
I could answer better.” 

The following evening the great man reported to his flock at the 
midweek prayer meeting his version of his Harvard experience. It ap- 
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pears that the newspapers got it all wrong. It was not “one of the most 
hectic assemblies in the long history of the university,” as the Boston 
Post alleged. 

“Tt is true,” he said (and sent the statement to the New York Times), 
“that some of the students disagreed with me and indeed questioned me 
sharply, but they did so with courtesy, in good spirit, and in general I 
was treated with the utmost respect. I have been invited to return and | 
intend to do so. At the conclusion of the meeting there was great ap- 
plause, but I heard no jeering.” 

Mrs. Potter, who sometimes gets a little amusement by incognito ex- 
cursions, was present at this prayer meeting and reports that Dr. Straton 
continued: “It is really pitiful about those young men. They crowded 
round me afterward and begged me to return and tell them more, say- 
ing they had never before heard the beautiful gospel message of salva- 
tion. Imagine such a condition, Christianity going by default in Harvard 
College today!” 


The Sunday after Easter (and just one day before the fourth debate) 
we announced as Evolution Sunday, and it was a big day in our new 
church. In the morning I preached on “The Spiritual Significance of 
Evolution.” In the evening at the Modernist Bible Class my subject was 
“The Evolution of the Bible Itself.” The high point of the day, how- 
ever, was the meeting at four in the afternoon when we unveiled in our 
church Carl Akeley’s beautiful symbolic evolution statue called “The 
Chrysalis,” with the noted sculptor and animal expert present and ad- 
dressing us. 

Carl Akeley’s work needs no praise from me. His great monument is 
the huge Akeley Hall of African Mammals in the American Museum of 
Natural History, where the great herd of elephants in the center of the 
hall is flanked by the gorilla family, the lion group, and other African 
animals, all arranged in their natural settings. They were mounted and 
arranged by Akeley himself, for he was the greatest taxidermist of his 
day. He was able to reproduce their home surroundings because he had 
been there, secured the specimens for the museum and brought them 
back with him. 

He was setting up one of these very groups when I first saw him 
that spring and asked him to come and speak to us and let us unveil 
his “Chrysalis.” The statue had just been rejected by the jury of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design, who said it lacked artistic merit compared 
with other sculptures submitted for their exhibition. 


I asked Mr. Akeley if he thought that was the real reason for the 
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rejection. He smiled and said: “Well, sir, of course we don’t know, but 
there’s no law yet against thinking about it. I'll say this, that this is the 
first time they’ve turned down one of the many pieces of work I’ve put 
in. I have no proof, and I’m not accusing anyone, but I can’t help sooth- 
ing my wounded feelings with the thought that maybe it was refused in 
order to avoid criticism by the Fundamentalists in religion. This fellow 
Straton has been shooting off against our evolution exhibit and Hall of 
Man here, you know. I understand you've been tangling with him your- 
self. Friends of mine that heard you debate him on evolution said you 
licked him, but the judges saw it the other way. Maybe they were scared, 
too!” 

I told him I didn’t think they were scared, but that we shouldn’t let 
the anti-evolutionists silence us, and that was why I had come to him 
for help. I would like to see the statue as I had an idea of a good place 
for it. 

He took me to where he had it and pulled off a covering cloth, re- 
vealing a sculpture of a fine-looking young man, naked to the waist. 
Below the waist and twined around what would have been the man’s 
legs was the suggestion of a gorilla figure and below that other dimly 
seen representations of primitive life until the broad base of the statue 
seemed to be the primal rocky shore on which life originated. The ob- 
vious and inspiring motif was the evolution of man struggling up from 
and yet supported by his animal predecessors. 

I told Mr. Akeley how well I thought he had conveyed the spiritual 
side of evolution, and then asked him if he would permit its unveiling 
in our church. He had no objection provided the museum was cleared 
of any responsibility for the statue or its exhibition. We took care of that 
in our announcements which went out April 9 to the effect that the 
statue would be unveiled in our church April 27. The story got immedi- 
ate national coverage in the news and again after the occasion. I was 
scrupulously careful to relieve the museum from any possible charge of 
complicity, but everyone understood that this was my answer to Dr. 
Straton’s attack on the museum. 

Every seat and all standing-room was taken when we opened the 
meeting that afternoon and I began a short talk: 


This church claims the distinction of being the only church in the 
city openly to champion the doctrine of evolution. Last year we se- 
cured the premiere New York release of the great film, Evolution, 
and showed it in this auditorium for a whole week. It was produced 
under the supervision of Dr. Raymond L. Ditmars and was an ac- 
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curate scientific portrayal of the evolution of the earth and of man. 
All who saw it were impressed with its essentially spiritual character. 
It was an uplifting experience to sit through six reels depicting the 
silent progress of man from the earliest simple beginnings of life. 

This year, through the very great courtesy of Mr. Akeley, we are 
permitted to unveil in this church auditorium his artistic conception 
of man’s emergent rise from lower creatures. I hope that someone 
will purchase this statue that it may be kept in our church per- 
petually in a place of honor. I know of no concrete symbol which so 
well expresses the religious message which I am trying to preach 
every Sunday. 

The upward journey of the race is only partly completed. We shall 
be helped on our journey if we face the facts of our ancestry. No 
longer may we delude ourselves with pretty fairy-tales of Adam and 
Eve in Paradise. The old story had it that the first sin was the par- 
taking of the fruit of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil. 
What the old theology calls a sin, the new theology calls a virtue. 

Theology and evolution are in conflict. One of them will perish: 
it won’t be evolution. In western and southwestern universities today 
professors who teach evolution are expelled, but the new religion will 
eventually correct that. Even in this city, religion opposes evolution. 
When I told my opponent in tomorrow night’s debate of today’s un- 
veiling, he said it was a desecration of a holy place and, to use his 
own words, “The beast is in the sanctuary at last.” 

But he just doesn’t understand. Like many others, he has a feeling 
of creepiness about animals. He doesn’t understand them, nor evolu- 
tion, nor himself and his fear of animals. 

Evolution isn’t bestial, if by that word you mean immoral and 
degrading. Evolution really has a higher and better spiritual signifi- 
cance than the old theological “fall of man” theory. Certainly it is 
more inspiring to consider the rise of man from humble beginnings 
than to contemplate his degeneration because of the sin of his first 
parents. 


Describing the unveiling itself, the New York Times said: ““The 
Chrysalis’ was unveiled while Miss Grace Leslie, the church soloist, sang 
William Herbert Carruth’s evolutionary poem, ‘A Firemist and a Planet.’ 
The bronze statue, which is about twenty-eight inches high, depicting a 
youth emerging from the body of a gorilla, had been placed on a table 
on the church platform. It was heavily draped with blue silk. As the 
poem commenced, Mr. Potter’s three young sons removed the draperies. 
The congregation was obviously stirred.” (Richard, Francis, and Myron 
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were then thirteen, twelve, and ten years old, and already much interested 
in biology.) 

Mr. Akeley made a beautiful speech, although he had protested he 
couldn’t. He said he was glad, however, to assist in the teaching of evolu- 
tion, and related how at a recent lecture in a southwestern university his 
host had begged him not to use the word “evolution” in his lecture, and 
had said that he, the host, would be run out of town if it were known 
that he was responsible for bringing an evolutionist to local attention. 

The sculptor said that he had begun “The Chrysalis” two years 
before, after returning from the Belgian Congo, the gorilla country, and 
had finished it only recently. He wished to make it plain that by this 
statue he did not mean to suggest that man sprang from the gorilla. They 
undoubtedly had a common ancestor. Science is on the trail of this ances- 
tor and will locate it. | 

He said he would not feel like debating on evolution any more than 
he would be disposed to argue on the rotundity of the earth, and as for 
religion, most of his worshiping had been done in the cathedral forests 
of the African jungles with the voices of the birds and animals as music. 

In conclusion, he told several stories illustrating his main point that 
his experience with elephants, lions, and gorillas had convinced him that 
wild animals are less “bestial” than some human beings. 

There was much misunderstanding of the statue and much open 
criticism, but the young people in our church, a growing and enthusiastic 
group, were quick to rise to its defense. One of them, William Chew, 
corrected the New York Times for part of a headline, “Unveiling of His 
Bronze Ape in Church,” by saying: “These words give an erroneous im- 
pression of the propriety of having the statue in the church. Mr. Akeley’s 
statue is not that of an ape, but of a man emerging from and rising 
above his animal ancestry into the human form for which the great 
Creator ultimately intended him. A Unitarian church is a fitting place 
for this beautiful statue, which is symbolical of one of the cardinal beliefs 
of Unitarianism, faith in the ‘continuous progress of mankind onward 
and upward forever.’ ” 

The young people’s championing of “The Chrysalis” led to an inci- 
dent during the fourth debate the very next evening, during Dr. Straton’s 
final speech. | 

I had hard work to get him to go into that debate at all. His second 
defeat had scorched his soul and his church people had rubbed in the hurt 
by begging him to quit “because every debate makes a lot of Unitarians.” 
Furthermore, he didn’t want to debate the fourth question until the 
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virgin birth had been re-debated before “properly selected fair-minded 
judges.” . 

Finally I secured his agreement to debate, but I practically had to give 
him the victory beforehand. He insisted on having everything done “in 
proper fashion,” which meant letting him have everything his own way. 

After the negative had won all of the first three debates, he began to 
get the idea. So, now that we were approaching the fourth, he made it 
one of the conditions that he must have the negative side, which of 
course necessitated the restating of the question. It had been, “Resolved: 
That Jesus Christ Is the Only Divine Son of God.” It was restated to read, 
“Resolved: That Jesus Christ Was Entirely Man Instead of Incarnate 
Deity.” I should have known better than to try to defend that thesis, but 
it seemed to be the best we could do at the time in attempting to phrase 
it in such a way as would let him take the negative side. And I felt that 
it was his turn to have the advantage of the final rebuttal. Of course, had 
we followed the official debating rules, the affirmative would have had 
the usual five or ten minute “surrebuttal” ending the debate. I had sug- 
gested that procedure for all the debates, but the judges and co-chairmen 
had said that the program was too long anyway. 

Besides demanding the negative position, and repeating his insistence 
that no radio vote be taken, Dr. Straton refused to debate this time 
except before the three judges who had awarded him the decision in the 
second debate. So I soon found myself in crowded Carnegie debating 
against the doctrine of the deity of Jesus before three Christian judges— 
two Episcopalians and a Roman Catholic. And I didn’t even have the 
advantage of the negative position. 

As my worthy opponent remarked during the debate quite truly, 
all that was necessary for him to show was that Jesus had gone beyond 
the limitations of humanity in one respect. It was even worse than that: 
I had to prove that Jesus hadn’t. 

Not to go into the rather tedious back and forth, pro and con argu- 
ments of the long evening, the following composite of various newspaper 
stories picks out the most interesting highlights. 


After an uproarious audience in Carnegie Hall last night had 
hissed and jeered the Rev. Dr. John Roach Straton during his fourth 
Modernist-Fundamentalist debate, this one on the deity of Jesus 
Christ, with the Rev. Dr. Charles Francis Potter, the judges unani- 
mously awarded their verdict to Dr. Straton, while at least half of 
the 3,500 persons present vigorously signified their approval by hand- 
clapping and cries of “Hallelujah” and “Praise the Lord.” 
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The cheering, booing audience was about evenly divided between 
old men with hands to their ears and young men with student note- 
books under their arms. 

Both men founded their arguments on Bible quotations, and in 
several instances both picked the same quotation to prove their side. 
_ Mr. Potter quoted Jesus on the cross crying, “My God, My God, why 
hast Thou forsaken me?” These were the words of a man, he said, 
appealing to a higher power, and not the words of a deity. Dr. Straton 
said these words “show a love purer and sweeter than anything our 
poor earth has ever known, the love of a deity.” 

Dr. Potter declared that “Jesus was not a magical deity, but the 
supreme, triumphant personality of the ages.” He said “the tragedy 
of Christianity lay in his deification.” Arguing on this point, he con- 
tinued: “The deification of Jesus is the very negation of all his teach- 
ings. There were attempts even during his lifetime to attribute per- 
fection to him, and these attempts he indignantly and sorrowfully 
repudiated. The saddest verse in the Bible is not ‘Jesus wept’; it is not 
the one which depicts the heart-breaking scene in Gethsemane. It is 
the simple despairing cry, ‘Why call ye me good? There is none good 
but one, that is God.’ (Mark 10:18) Could God have said that? No. 
It was the cry of a very wonderful man who was trying to get people 
to realize that they as human beings could be as good as he or better. 
And all because of his very goodness, men have negated his teaching 
by saying he was too good to be a man; he must have been a god. 
Here was no deity disguised in flesh, no God parading among men, 
but a simple, honest, loving man, trying to get men to see their own 
infinite possibilities. “The Kingdom of God is within you. he cried.” 

Dr. Potter emphasized the difference between faith and reason, 
declaring that if a person accepts the doctrine of the deity of Jesus, 
he must leave his reason behind and accept it as an act of faith. He 
challenged Dr. Straton to produce one direct statement from the 
teachings of Jesus as recorded in the New Testament, where Jesus 
said, “I am God.” He continued: 

“Jesus was a man, a democratic human individual who lived 
among common folk and loved them, who tried to get them to see 
that they might live so that they were really children of God. Shall 
we permit the theologians to take Jesus away from us? They take 
him from the line of evolution by which men have struggled upward. 
They take him from among us and place him in the skies. I tell you 
he is not sitting at the right hand of the throne of God. He is here in 
our hearts and will be till the end of time. Theologians still are striv- 
ing to place him on the throne of deity, but they will never keep him 
there. Slowly, inexorably, finally, mankind will claim Jesus as its 


” 


own. 
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Dr. Straton, taking the negative, divided his argument into four 
parts: First, that the general teachings of the Bible set Christ forth 
as a divine being; second, that its specific teachings picture him as 
having all the attributes of God and, therefore, he is God; third, that 
he himself explicitly claimed to be divine; and, fourth, that his after- 
influence indicates that he was the divine Son of God. 

Dr. Straton said: “We have a clear Biblical foundation for the 
undeniable conclusion that since the Father is in Jesus Christ, and 
since the Spirit is in Jesus Christ, and since Jesus Christ himself is 
the Son, therefore the fulness of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit is in 
the body of Jesus Christ. All there is of God is in Jesus and there is 
no God apart from him.” 

Dr. Straton cited the Sermon on the Mount as embodying a wis- 
dom beyond the reach of man, and said: “As we contemplate the 
wisdom that Christ manifested, do we not find ourselves uncon- 
sciously looking up to him as to God himself? Perfect wisdom is an 
attribute of deity only, and this wisdom that was in Christ proves 
that he was more than even the greatest and best of men—that he was 
an incarnate deity.” 

After a very long list of Bible quotations and theological inferences 
from them, Dr. Straton said he felt that the deity of Jesus can’t be 
argued. “Every man has his own proof,” he said, and then launched 
into a personal confession, saying: “I was reared in a good home by 
godly parents, but at the age of eighteen, under the temptations of a 
great city, had drifted into sin. ...I was loving sin and following it, 
when one day I went into the First Baptist Church of Atlanta and 
heard an old-fashioned sermon. Jesus changed my life that day. As 
well tell a man, cured of smallpox, that there is no such thing as 
disease and that he hasn’t been cured, as to tell me that Jesus Christ 
isn’t the son of God. I know by my own experience He worked a 
miracle and his divine power redeemed my life from sin. If the dia- 
dem is snatched from the brow of Jesus, then the glory of our race 
has faded; and if the sceptre is taken from his hand, then our last 
hope is dead.” 

A little old lady in a black bonnet uttered a fervent “Amen!” 

Dr. Straton’s chief supporters in the audience were old men and 
women, while Dr. Potter drew his applause from a much younger 
element. When Dr. Straton in his rebuttal referred in condemnation 
to the unveiling last Sunday in Dr. Potter’s church of Carl Akeley’s 
statue of a man emerging from a gorilla and said he took this oppor- 
tunity to rebuke his opponent for such a desecration of the sanctuary, 
the young people hissed Dr. Straton persistently until called to order 
by the chairman, Justice W. H. Black, a member of Dr. Straton’s 
church. 
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The Brooklyn Eagle stated: “At the conclusion of the debate neither 
clergyman extended the hand of fellowship to his adversary.” The Morn- 
ing World stated, “Congressman Fred Upshaw, dry leader in Congress 
and fellow student with Straton at Mercer University was the first to 
congratulate the winner.” 

To set the record straight: Dr. Straton never offered me his hand 
after any of the debates whether I won or not. I shook his hand, forcing 
him to do so, after each of the first three debates, and turned to do so 
after the fourth as soon as the judges’ decision was announced. But I was 
pushed aside and almost knocked off my feet by Mr. Upshaw who seized 
his old classmate’s hand. I still tried to reach Dr. Straton but he and his 
friend turned their backs on me and walked off. 

But I was not neglected. A vivacious woman who had sat on the 
platform in a seat of honor and had applauded my opponent in season 
and out of season came running across the platform, and, as she came up 
facing me, seized my elbows in her hands and shook me vigorously, at 
the same time snarling through her clenched teeth: “Now, you little devil, 
now will you believe God’s word!” 

She kept repeating it hysterically, with variations, pulling me this way 
and that, as I tried to avoid her and get away without hurting her. My 
detective friends evidently had not expected me to be attacked on the 
platform, and before they could reach me, the woman’s friends had pulled 
her away. 

I smiled two days later when I read in the Radio Review in the Daily 
News: “The debate at Carnegie Hall last night between Dr. Charles 
Francis Potter and Dr. John Roach Straton was excellently handled by 
WJZ. The topic was “The Deity of Jesus Christ.’ Dr. Potter was in espe- 
cially fine vocal fettle. The organ recital preceding the speeches was 
beautifully rendered.” 

There are many ways of getting things over without baldly direct 
statements. In spite of prohibitions, radio had voted. 

It had been announced at the deity debate that the fifth one might be 
postponed until the autumn. It never did take place. From Labor Day 
until near Christmas I kept trying to get Dr. Straton to agree to a time 
and place, but he found one excuse after another for not living up to his 
signed agreement for the series. I knew what the trouble was. The 
announced subject, “Resolved: That Jesus Christ Will Return in Bodily 
Presence to This Earth and Establish the Reign of Universal Peace and 
Righteousness,” was a rather difficult thesis to maintain, since he was to 
take the affirmative, of course, and there was no way of stating that 
subject in any way that would permit him to take the negative. The 
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Second Coming doctrine, although a favorite tenet of the Fundamen- 
talists, was not particularly favored by other orthodox Christians. Be- 
sides, it was a subject very vulnerable to attack on the debate platform. 

In June I had preached a sermon on Judgment Day, with the subtitles 
“The Rise of the Doctrine and Why Fanatics Persist in Prophesying 
Jesus’ Return,” which I had announced as “somewhat preliminary to the 
approaching fifth debate.” It may be that this wakened him to the realiza- 
tion of the task he had set himself, for this was one of the two subjects 
he had asked to have added to the three topics of my original challenge. 

Finally I demanded that he quit stalling and agree on a date for the 
debate. The result of my demand was announced on December 17, 1924, 
in five New York papers, as follows: 


The Rey. Dr. Charles Francis Potter, of the West Side Unitarian 
Church, said last night that the Rev. Dr. John Roach Straton, of Cal- 
vary Baptist Church, has refused to continue the series of theological 
debates which was begun last winter. 

“He has refused to go on with them,” said Dr. Potter, “and said 
that he was disgusted with them. He said, ‘I don’t feel inclined to 
bother any further about it.’ He preached a long sermon to me over 
the telephone, saying that his real reason for entering the debates was 
to convert me, but that he had been disappointed in that. He said that 
he was still praying for me, however. I told him that I didn’t care to 
be preached to, but would like to debate with him, but he refused 
again.” 

Four of the debates were held last winter and spring, and each 
of the contestants won two. Since Dr. Straton refused to meet Dr. 
Potter in the fifth contest, the latter last night claimed to be the 
winner by default of that debate (on the bodily second coming of 
Christ) and of the series. 


It may very well have been that my worthy opponent’s disinclination 
and disgust and final refusal to meet me in the debate on the Second 
Coming, which would have included Judgment Day and the End of the 
World, had a cause or precipitating agent in a column by Don Marquis. 
The long column appeared in the Tribune the morning of the day (De- 
cember 16) Dr. Straton refused me, and was the most devastating excori- 
ation of a public person I ever read in print. Even the pastor of Calvary 
Baptist, accustomed as he was to deflecting the barbs of frequent crit- 
icisms, must have felt completely deflated when he finished reading it. 

It seems that, possibly as a tentative warming-up exercise for the fifth 
debate, Dr. Straton had recently prophesied that iniquitous New York 
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City, unless it repented, would be destroyed by an act of divine wrath. 
Don Marquis pictured “the genial Dr. John” wearing his characteristic 
hat, which has, however, a dim red fire like summer heat lightning “flick- 
ering about the brim and crown of it,” acting “as a sort of guide to the 
Destroying Angel” and gleefully gloating as “the Good Work begins” 
which he has so faithfully prophesied. 

The Angel asks the good doctor with the “noble face (so like Dante’s 
had Dante only taken himself more seriously)” where the section is 
which is called the Tenderloin. When Dr. John points it out “with a lean 
bony finger which quivers with eagerness,” the Angel tentatively stirs the 
place “with the point of his sword—and fifteen city blocks cease to exist.” 

Don Marquis spares us “the chronicle of horrors, the burnings, the 
crushings, the drownings,” lest our stomachs couldn’t stand that sort of 
thing. And if we can’t stand reading about it, even, we'd better repent 
quick—repentance consisting apparently in “adopting the religious inter- 
pretation and moral views of the Rev. Dr. John Roach Straton.” 

The piece concludes with the observation that of all the kinds of peo- 
ple it takes to make up a world, only one kind “froths and bellows for a 
world’s destruction, and that kind might be characterized .. . in a word.” 

It may be that Dr. Straton only shrugged his shoulders when he read 
that column. It may be, as Dr. John Haynes Holmes said in the Dic- 
tionary of American Biography, that “an ironic humor, a genuine courage, 
a fierce scorn of consequences armored him against the storms of public 
ridicule,” but I do think that his armor was pierced at times, and that one 
of the times was when he read Don Marquis’ piece and later the same 
day refused to go on with the debates. He had had enough. 
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THE STRATON-POTTER DEBATES (V1) 
THE AFTERMATH 


In surveying the results of the series of debates and appraising their 
immediate and later consequences, I propose to consider first the effect 
on Dr. Straton and his followers, then upon the Unitarians and me. 
Thereafter I shall treat of the longer range influence on American religion 
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generally and the traceable results today, a quarter century later, as far 
as they can be ascertained or estimated. 

I think the first effect upon my worthy opponent when he decided 
not to go on with the last debate, the fifth, and told me over the phone 
that he was quitting because he saw no chance of converting me, was a 
feeling of genuine disappointment. He had really hoped to win me back 
to faith in the Fundamentalism which he held necessary to salvation 
from hell. 

I have been asked many times whether I thought Dr. Straton was 
sincere in professing such extreme beliefs, and I have always answered 
in the affirmative. Having myself spent boyhood and youth among ortho- 
dox Calvinistic Baptists of whose sincerity there could be no doubt, I 
understood my opponent as one of them in spirit. He, in turn, perceived 
in me a former Baptist boy; that was why during the debates he was 
always trying to cajole, argue, tempt, or shame me back into the fold 
whence I had strayed. So there was always a debate within each debate. 

My Unitarian supporters, the general public, and even the reporters 
were not aware of this inside business, but Straton’s Baptists well knew 
what was going on. Their pastor was striving mightily to win back a 
wanderer and reclaim for Jesus a notorious backslider. 

When Straton stated that he was trying to convert me, was praying 
for me, and offered me an associate pastorate with him at Calvary Bap- 
tist, the reporters and editors thought it was just dramatizing and copy- 
making on his part, but he was sincere in all that. He wanted to win 
the debates, to be sure, and played his cards for every advantage, but he 
wanted even more to win me. Long prayers went up for me at his mid- 
week meetings, and even at the debates in Carnegie Hall he had his 
groups praying silently and in whispers for my reconversion. 

That was what made the ‘contests so dramatic. The Baptists always 
surprised the reporters by their fervor, for the newsmen did not realize 
that this was a contest with my immortal soul at stake. The audience 
hung breathless on Straton’s words, then turned to study the effect of 
his points on me. 

I felt the force of all that psychic electricity focused on me as a thou- 
sand people willed my defeat and restoration to their company of the 
redeemed. But I shrugged off the nostalgic pull, for I was in dead 
earnest, too. I welcomed the chance to explain to the Baptists why I had 
left them, and to show that it was my study of the Bible itself, urged 
upon every Baptist child, which had forced me to give up the doctrines 
of Biblical infallibility and the virgin birth. I wanted them to see the 
light as I had seen it, 
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Each of the four debates was published separately in paper covers and 
sold at fifty cents, with the idea that any profit would be used to help 
defray the rental cost of Carnegie Hall. They did not sell well. The pre- 
vious debate was to have been ready for sale at each of the second, third, 
and fourth debates, but Straton was so slow in getting his voluminous 
copy to the printer (always insisting on including the points he would 
have made if he had had time) that the books were never ready when 
the demand was greatest. All five debates were to be issued finally in one 
volume, but he deferred and finally refused the fifth debate, and then 
said he wasn’t interested in publishing the four debates together. 

Yet, a year or so later, one of my friends who was a traveling sales- 
man told me that all through the South the four debates were being sold 
in a one-volume edition, with my speeches left out! 1 couldn't believe it, 
but I have lately found a copy in a public library. I consider the following 
introductory paragraph truly unique in the history and literature of con- 
troversy. 


In this volume the main addresses and the rebuttals from the 
orthodox side are given in the four debates held in New York between 
Dr. Charles Francis Potter, the Unitarian pastor, and myself. Dr. 
Potter’s addresses are not given, as his line of thought is sufficiently 
indicated in my side of the debates. 


I should not complain. After all, our entire knowledge of the second 
century philosopher Celsus’ critical and scholarly True Account (ot 
Christianity) is what we can reconstruct from the Christian Father 
Origen’s indignant tract Against Celsus. 

Dr. Straton had a good opportunity to sell this travestied account of 
the debates during his extensive tour of the South in the summer of 1928, 
the presidential campaign year, when he bitterly attacked the Democratic 
candidate, the Honorable Alfred E. Smith, as representing the interests 
of liquor, Catholicism, and Tammany Hall. Smith’s defeat was probably 
due more to Straton’s fervid sermons and orations than to any other 
man’s efforts. But those efforts, requiring unusual exertions in mid- 
summer heat, coming after ten years’ strenuous ministry in New York, 
“the ministers’ graveyard,” undoubtedly brought on paralytic stroke and 
his death in the Clifton Springs Sanitarium in 1929 at the age of but 
fifty-four. 

Did the debates cause Straton’s early death as the Scopes Trial is 
alleged to have caused Bryan’s sudden demise? There is no doubt that 
both men had to pay toll for the expenditure of physical and nervous 
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strength at these public contests. But the chagrin of defeat affected them 
more. Both men dearly loved the acclaim of the people, for which neither 
is to be blamed, but neither was very comfortable under intelligent 
opposition. They were preachers, very good preachers, but not good 
debaters. Accustomed to stand in a pulpit where they spoke freely with- 
out fear of interruption or gainsay, they simply could not “take it” in the 
give and take of debate. 

In that, they were symbolic and representative of the old-time orthodox 
dictatorial religion which they preached. Its strength and its weakness 
lies in that “Thus saith the Lord” attitude. If what they say the Lord 
says is logically proved unethical, unscientific, or, worst of all, ludicrous, 
the whole structure is shaken, as far as intelligent listeners are concerned. 

The effect of the debates on Dr. Straton was certainly not his conver- 
sion to Modernism: he grew even more extravagant and violent in his 
assertions of extreme Fundamentalism, as if to make up for his public 
defeats, which, of course, he never admitted. He was deeply hurt inside, 
however, and his frustration naturally bred aggression, which caused 
trouble in his church. 

It was among his followers, both within his church and in the metro- 
politan area, that the effects of the debates were evident. Many were 
moved to come out openly for Modernism at once, and many others were 
aroused to thinking more deeply and logically about religion with the 
result that later they joined more liberal churches. After each debate, 
whether Straton won the judges’ decision or not, his trustees requested 
him to terminate the series, “because every debate only unsettles the 
people and makes a lot of Unitarians.” One man, claiming to represent a 
large group in Calvary Baptist, said they wished to know more about my 
church, with the idea of joining it. I advised him to tell them to join a 
liberal Baptist church instead, as the transition to Unitarianism would be 
too abrupt. At least one young couple who were singing in Straton’s 
choir did leave to become Unitarians and, later, Humanists. 

The general opinion in the Baptist denomination on the value of the 
debates was divided. Rev. J. A. Worboys sent a long article to The 
Australian Baptist of Sydney in which he confessed that he left the fourth 
debate “feeling the utter futility of such publicly staged argumenta- 
tions. ... They have been a mistake, if not a tragedy.” But Dr. T. T. 
Martin of Toronto wrote Dr. Straton: “You did the greatest work of your 
life in accepting these debates. It means more for the truth than any other 
thing that was ever done in New York, and the influence reaches far 
beyond New York.” 

As for the effects of the debates upon the West Side Unitarian 
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Church, it should be stated that before my challenge to Dr. Straton 
there had been for four years a steady growth in all phases and depart- 
ments of the church work in spite of the handicap of meeting in Earl 
Hall on Columbia campus for over two years and then in a partly fin- 
ished new church. The debates, however, accelerated the rate of increase 
in attendance, membership, income, interest, and loyalty. 

The direct influence of the debates on the attendance at morning 
service is noticeable: the average attendance jumped from 198 per Sunday 
for December (1923) to 257 for January, 309 for February, 335 for March, 
and 368 for April. The evening attendance rose from 121 in December 
to 381 in March. 

The income for the corresponding period rose even more. Not count- 
ing the regular weekly envelopes and pledges of the members of the 
church, the “loose collection” in the offering plates was $287.96 for Janu- 
ary (1924), $3938 for February, $621.73 for March, and $1,021.78 for 
April, totaling $2,327.85 for the four months as against $806.46 for the 
same four months in 1923. 

The mailing list naturally grew rapidly and there was a steady increase 
in actual signed members, the added members including wealthy, middle 
class, and poor. They were from many denominations and none, and 
from many countries. I noticed, when giving the right hand of fellowship 
on May 19, 1924, to thirteen new members (in addition to the forty 
previously received since January), that they represented eight nation- 
alities—English, French, German, Swedish, Greek, Hebrew, Russian, and 
Japanese. 

The greatest gain of the church from the debates was in member 
loyalty and interest. Unitarians, as a rule, are not overly church conscious. 
Religion is not anything to get too excited about. Oliver Wendell Holmes’ 
custom of watering his “little plant of reverence” by going to church 
every Sunday is more often mentioned by Unitarian ministers than ob- 
served by their laity. 

But when my laymen and laywomen attended the debates, quite 
dubiously at first, and found themselves sitting near fanatical Funda- 
mentalists who clapped and loudly amened Straton’s most absurd state- 
ments, my church members got uncommonly excited themselves and 
actually applauded sometimes when I made a good point. They realized, 
some of them for the first time, that liberals in New York churches are a 
very small minority; and they suddenly awakened to the need of defend- 
ing and supporting liberal religion in the greatest city in America. And 
they began attending church oftener and subscribing more generously. 

After the debates, several persons who had only read the accounts in 
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the newspapers told me that the contests had not proved anything. They 
didn’t realize that that wasn’t the main idea. It may be true that the 
debates did not prove anything theologically, but they did make a great 
many people think—conservatives, liberals, and the great group in 
between. 

They made me think, too. The immediate effect upon me was three- 
fold. I was forced to think out and state clearly just what I did believe, 
which is always a salutary exercise which every clergyman should require 
of himself once a year. I had been so busy that I had not done very much 
basic theological thinking in the decade since leaving the theological 
seminary. Second, the debates taught me to be more careful in my pulpit 
utterances. I, too, had been guilty of using my elevated sacred stage as 
if it were a harpooner’s pulpit on the bowsprit from which I could safely 
hurl my lances at big fishes without any danger to myself. My encounters 
with Brother Straton, especially after he learned his lesson in the first 
debate, taught me never to “lead with my chin” and to say nothing in the 
pulpit which I could not amply justify and prove immediately thereafter. 

The third consequence of the debates for me was a decided trend or 
even push toward a more liberal point of view in religion. Statements 
which I made on Carnegie Hall platform were deemed very radical by 
the Baptists and by some of the Unitarians. Yet those very statements 
seemed to me to be mild, compared with my own emerging opinions. 
While I was defending Modernist Christianity, I became aware of rising 
doubts of Christianity itself, even the Unitarian version. I knew there 
were men in the hall who looked upon Modernism as I looked on Funda- 
mentalism and who could have given me a hotter debate on the other side 
than Straton did from the conservative side. 

To sum up in a sentence this third and most important effect of the 
debates upon me, I can now say that they started a train of thinking 
which resulted in my becoming a thoroughgoing Humanist within five 
years. 


Looking back now from the vantage point of more than twenty-five 
years’ experience and observation, I can see that my contests with Dr. 
Straton had not only an immediate effect but also a long-range and abid- 
ing influence upon American religion and social thinking. 

The most apparent early result of the debates was the waking up of 
the country to the real menace of Fundamentalism and its literal inter- 
pretation of the Bible. No educated person could sit through those long 
sessions or listen on the radio or read the accounts next day in the press 
without realizing that Straton’s beliefs, shared as they were by many 
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thousands of Americans, constituted a growing menace to the culture and 
education and scientific viewpoint we had been building up and fostering 
for decades. The Fundamentalists, as I pointed out and as the Stratonites 
only too clearly testified, proposed that we return to the ideas, thought 
forms, frames of reference, theology, unscientific philosophies, and super- 
stitions of the pastoral nomads of the age of Abraham or Moses. 

The impact of that ancient thought-world upon the minds of listen- 
ing young people, who were then attending schools where the modern 
scientific world-view was taught, was tremendous. They listened with 
incredulity and broke into frequent laughter. Fundamentalist young 
people who had heard Straton’s ideas in church and Sunday School, but 
had never heard the other liberal side of religion and had never known 
the facts and arguments against Fundamentalism, were puzzled, and 
began asking questions. 

During the first debate over the infallibility of the Bible, held in Dr. 
Straton’s Calvary Baptist Church, a little incident occurred in the Sunday 
School room which was used for the overflow. You could hear there, 
but you couldn’t see very well over the low partition which separated the 
room from the main auditorium. The incident was told me by two per- 
sons, unknown to each other, who were in that room, and their accounts 
were identical. 

A little boy, about seven or eight years old, could hear but not see me 
as I was giving my main address on the pulpit platform. But he was 
resourceful. Collecting Sunday School class Bibles from the corner of the | 
room, he piled them on a folding chair and climbed to the top of the 
rather precarious pyramid. Then, addressing a woman who was evidently 
supposed to be taking care of him, he asked: “Who’s that talking?” 

And she replied: “That’s Doctor Potter.” 

After listening a bit, he turned and asked her, in evident surprise: 
“Are those things in the Bible?” 

“Yes, they are,” she admitted, “but Dr. Potter isn’t explaining them 
right.” ‘ : 

He listened some more and then said: “Aw, why don’t God strike him 
dead?” 

The woman muttered something to the effect that God hadn’t yet, 
but He ought to. The boy, having soon lost interest in the peculiar antics 
of adults, as eight-year-olds are apt to, began playing around on the floor, 
making considerable noise, to the annoyance of many. Suddenly the 
woman seized the lad, and said sharply: “Ssh! Keep quiet! Daddy’s going 
to speak now!” 

Fifteen years later a young man wrote me from Yale Divinity 
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School and asked for an appointment to discuss Humanism with me. He 
came down from New Haven and we had a lively hour, at the end of 
which he said it was all very interesting and he agreed with much of it, 
but he couldn’t go as far as I did, as he still believed in the Christian 
God. Then he added, as I helped him into his overcoat: “But I’ve got a 
classmate who would just love it. He’d just eat it up. He talks Humanism 
all the time. He’s a Humanist all right.” 

“What’s your classmate’s name?” 

“Doug Straton,” he said, “youngest son of Dr. John Roach Straton. 
You must have heard of Doug’s father here in New York, although he 
died ten years ago.” 

“Oh, yes,” I agreed, “his father and I met several times.” 

After a year at Yale Divinity, George Douglas Straton at the age of 
twenty-three went up to my old seminary, Newton, and received his 
Bachelor of Divinity degree in 1941. He did not take a church, but taught 
a short while in Colby Junior College where I heard of him through a 
niece there. Then he became a chaplain in the army, and recently re- 
ceived his Ph.D. degree from Columbia University. His doctorate disser- 
tation was on the personality of God, which was the topic of my Newton 
thesis for my master’s degree in theology. He is now Professor of Religion 
at a college in Ohio, a liberal, but not considered a Humanist. 

Dr. Straton’s eldest son, Rev. Hillyer H., is now one of the leading 
Baptist preachers and policy makers. He is also an author, and what he 
preaches and writes in his interesting style is so far ahead of his father’s 
faith that it is much nearer the position of some whom his father fought 
as Modernists. He is still orthodox, but by no means a Fundamentalist. 

On one of my study shelves, side by side, are autographed copies of 
two Straton books, one, published 1925, The Old Gospel at the Heart of 
the Metropolis, inscribed “To Charles Francis Potter. From one who still 
prays for him—John Roach Straton.” The other, published 1941, Baptists: 
Their Message and Mission, has “Charles Francis Potter, with the esteem 
of Hillyer H. Straton.” I am saving room for one by Dr. George Douglas 
Straton, and I hope it will be in the field of comparative religion. I have 
it on very good authority that Hillyer thinks Douglas as obstinately firm 
in his liberalism as his father was in his Fundamentalism. 

I consider the Straton boys as typical of the young people who have 
come out from Fundamentalism. I know a number of that generation and 
those who were a little older at the time of the debates. Those who have 
been to college or even high school may be some sort of Modernist, but 
they have only an amusement interest in Fundamentalism. 

When we survey Protestantism today, over twenty-five years after the 
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debates, we find that the picture has in some ways greatly changed from 
what it was in the mid-twenties. A part of the change may be due to the 
theological contests themselves, for the radio reached and influenced hun- 
dreds of thousands of people, and the newspapers many millions. But it is 
impossible, of course, to disentangle the threads of that influence from 
such other religion-affecting factors as the Scopes Trial, the Funda- 
mentalist-Modernist conflicts in which Fosdick, Manning, Parks and 
others figured, the depression of the early thirties, the Second World 
War, and the very spread of scientific knowledge of which the debates 
were one of the inevitable results. 

After the debates, and perhaps because of them, to some extent, the 
character of Fundamentalism changed. Since the death of Bryan in 1925 
and that of Straton in 1929, there has risen no lay leader to match or even 
imitate the former nor any crusading preacher to don the mantle of the 
latter. Open attacks on Modernists had proved so unprofitable, in fact, 
had boomeranged so disastrously, that they practically ceased, and the 
energies of orthodox leaders of the Fundamentalist persuasion were gen- 
erally diverted to intensive evangelism and the conversion of the unsaved. 

Almost as a recoil from the attacks upon the educated, there appears 
to have developed a definite policy of trying to reach the uneducated 
with the Fundamentalist gospel. Instead of fruitlessly storming the col- 
leges and seminaries and crying heresy at the more literate and cultured 
Christians, the evangelists of literalism found a new market for their 
antique apocalypticism among the illiterate, especially those on the lowest 
economic levels. There the old-time religion, with all its peculiar crude 
emphases plus a few new ones, spread like a fire in dry grass. In a sense, 
primitive Christianity was back on its native soil. 

The nineteen thirties and forties witnessed this weird phenomenon of 
the rapid expansion of the various sub-species of millennial Fundamental- 
ism generally known as the Holiness and Pentecostal sects, often called 
by outsiders the Holy Rollers or even less complimentary names. They 
denominate themselves Churches of God, Assemblies of God, Pentecostal 
Assemblies of Jesus Christ, the Church of the Nazarene, and similar ap- 
pellations. Each of these names represents a number of allied denomina- 
tions. There are, for instance, two hundred small sects using in one form 
or another the name Church of God, just as the General Council of the 
Assemblies of God combines many Pentecostal groups and assemblies 
totaling about six thousand churches. 

Since many of these groups or denominations either came into being or 
grew very rapidly during the depression of the early thirties, it was sup- 
posed they were a temporary flare-up of the other-worldly idea during 
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hard times. The poor welcomed a religion promising better times in 
heaven. The Tennessee Church of God organizations, for instance, grew 
from 23,000 members in 1926 to 80,000 in 1937. During the same period 
the Assemblies of God expanded from 48,000 to 175,000 and the Church 
of the Nazarene more than doubled to 127,649 members. But when the 
depression was over and the flush war and postwar prosperity came, the 
“hard times” sects did not dwindle: instead, they kept right on growing. 
The three named above now number, respectively, 120,000, 275,000, and 
220,000. 

Evidently Fundamentalism is welcome among the less educated. It is 
no diluted doctrine, either, for these Holiness and Pentecostal sects accept 
not only Straton’s five points, but others besides. The Pentecostal emphasis 
requires firm belief in the “gift of tongues,” which the disciples received 
fifty days after the Passover, according to the second chapter of The Acts 
of the Apostles. The little company which Mrs. Potter and I visited under 
the hackberry tree just outside Dayton, Tennessee, was a Pentecostal 
Assembly whose members considered Bryan’s Fundamentalism altogether 
too liberal. He not only believed the world is round; he never allowed his 
famous silver tongue to stammer the strange syllables of those who “spake 
with tongues as the Spirit gave them utterance.” These “Holy Rollers” 
deem glossolalia a very important part of Christianity, for to them it is 
an evidence, a sign and seal, of approval from heaven. It proves you have 
been baptized by the Holy Ghost. 

The Assemblies of God and the Churches of God lay great emphasis 
on speaking with tongues, but the Church of the Nazarene opposes the 
practice, although otherwise very much resembling the others. ‘The Holi- | 
ness idea, too, in its insistence on separateness from the world and its 
pleasures, goes far beyond anything Straton preached, for in some of these 
groups the Sabbath is observed with incredible fanaticism, and the use of 
tobacco in any form or attendance of the movies are major sins. 

In the nineteen thirties I debated against Bishop Homer A. Tomlin- 
son, the head of one of the Churches of God originating in Cleveland, 
Tennessee, but with headquarters now in Queens Village, New York 
City. He is supposed to “oversee” 2,500 Churches of God. I had been able 
to come to comparatively close quarters with Straton, but fighting with 
Tomlinson was “fists at fifty paces,” he was so far away theologically. We 
talked at each other, but there was no debate. His huge crowd approved 
and applauded his every reiteration of familiar stereotyped phrases, largely 
assertions that these are the last days and we must prepare now for the 
return of Christ. Any reference I made to the Bible simply showed, 
according to him, that I did not “rightly divide the word of truth.” What 
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small part of my speeches his flock understood apparently shocked them 
greatly. Bishop Tomlinson is presently touring the country as a self- 
nominated candidate for the presidency of the United States! 

The spread of Fundamentalism on these lower economic and cultural 
levels has not at all diminished the growth of the Baptist denomination, 
even in its Fundamentalist sections. Numbering a little over eight million 
in 1926, the Baptists grew to over ten by 1935, and now claim nearly 
seventeen. Of these, approximately seven million are Negroes (exactly one 
half the total Negro population of the United States), seven million more 
are in the Southern Baptist Convention (white), one and a half million 
are in the American Baptist Convention, (formerly the Northern Baptist 
Convention), and over a million in scattered Freewill, Primitive, General, 
Landmarker, and other minor Baptist divisions. The most rapidly grow- 
ing denomination in the country is the Southern Baptist Convention, in- 
creasing at the rate of over a quarter million a year (269,284 in 1949). 
Their more than 27,000 churches are well attended. Their finances are 
in good condition—compared with other churches—and they are as 
politically powerful as ever. They have strong schools, colleges, semi- 
naries, and publications with a combined circulation approaching forty 
million. 

When you compare the seventeen million Baptist church members 
with the twenty-seven million Roman Catholics, you must remember that 
the basis of membership is different. Only baptized adults are counted by 
the Baptists, while Catholic figures include christened babies and children. 
The Baptists probably outnumber the Catholics, as the Southern Baptist 
Convention alone has almost five million in its Sunday Schools. 

Dr. Straton, although preaching in New York, was still a Southern 
Baptist as he was educated, always retaining his Georgia conservatism. 
It is his religion which is most rapidly growing in this country, whether 
we like it or not. Whether the debates had anything to do with that 
growth, who can say? I doubt if they hindered it very much. 

If the American Baptist Convention, with its million and a half mem- 
bers, represents the Modernist Baptists, as is generally supposed, then 
they are outnumbered nearly five to one by the conservative, and largely 
Fundamentalistic, Southern Baptist Convention; and ten to one if the 
Negroes are included as they should be. Very few Negro Baptists are 
Modernists. 

As for the Unitarians, they have grown, too, and I think that their 
increase can be more definitely connected with the denominational awak- 
ening which came during and shortly after the debates, although other 
factors were influential. There had been a steady decline in Unitarian 
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membership. In 1906 there were 71,000 members, but in 1926 their num- 
bers had dropped to 60,152. Now it is 80,000, and steadily growing. The 
Beacon Press, the Unitarian publishing house, is flourishing as never 
before in its fifty-year history, and its present success is apparently due to 
its new policy of aggressive liberalism. 

It may be said, I think, that both liberalism and Fundamentalism are 
stronger today than in the early nineteen twenties. The labeled liberals 
in American religion, however, are tragically outnumbered. If you take 
all the Unitarians (80,000), the Universalists (62,927), Ethical Culturists 
(3,500), and Hicksite Quakers (19,016), you have but 165,443 total. 
The Southern Baptist Convention alone is adding that many members 
every seven or eight months. On the other hand, this little group of 
liberals can console themselves somewhat knowing that their influence 
in such fields as education, literature, and statesmanship is far greater than 
their numbers would indicate. 

If Fundamentalism has changed during the last quarter century, the 
same may be said of certain phases of Modernism in the major Protestant 
denominations. The change has been so retrogressive that those who have 
taken part in it can hardly longer be called Modernists. Many clergymen 
and theological seminary professors who were Modernists with the liberal 
scientific social-minded approach to religion have changed to or have 
been superseded by preachers and teachers who have decided that man 
cannot help himself at all, that social progress is a snare and delusion, 
and that all salvation individually and socially depends entirely upon the 
unpredictable will of God. This Neo-orthodoxy or Neo-Calvinism I shall 
discuss more at length later, for it is more a reaction to Humanism than 
to Modernism, but I wish here to remark that it represents in formerly 
Modernist circles and seminaries a more serious and reprehensible back- 
sliding by liberals than the reversion to primitive emotional glossolalia 
and unholy rolling by the Fundamentalists. Fortunately, other Modern- 
ists and liberals have kept their heads, their courage, and their liberalism; 
and there are signs that the tide of Neo-orthodoxy is beginning to turn. 
If a man is going back to get sixteenth century John Calvin to do his 
thinking for him, he might as well retreat a little further and consult the 
thirteenth century Catholic scholastic, Thomas Aquinas. 

I have often been asked what was the Roman Catholic attitude toward 
the debates. At first, little attention was paid, officially, but public interest 
so rapidly mounted that on St. Patrick’s Day, 1924, the day before the 
virgin birth debate, the Times stated that Archbishop Hayes had directed 
that prayers be said in all Catholic churches in the New York diocese as 
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a manifestation of faith in the virgin birth of Christ, and for pardon of 
“thoughtless blasphemies.” 

Cardinal O’Connell of Boston, interviewed by ship reporters on his 
return from Rome and the Holy Land a few days after the third debate, 
was irritated and surprised into making a statement when they informed 
him that the virgin birth had been disproved in Carnegie Hall by a 
Modernist. 

“The whole scheme of Christianity would fall,” he protested, “if that 
doctrine were false. Proof of the virgin birth surrounds us. There is the 
Holy City of Nazareth in which the Virgin Mary lived, and in that 
village the tradition is perpetual that the mother of Christ was a vir- 
gin. ... Christianity is futile if we base our faith on science.” 

But the debates were a revelation to the lay Catholics, especially the 
young people. As I was walking across McComb’s Dam Bridge in upper 
Manhattan, making my way to a pastoral call, a driver offered me a lift. 
Noticing several radio sets in the truck, I asked the young man if he liked 
to listen to broadcasts. His reply interested me much. 

“Sure do, mister, especially the serious programs. Best I heard lately 
was that debate on the virgin birth. Priest warned us not to listen, so of 
course we all had to find out why he didn’t want us to. Found out, all 
right. Made you think. But I gave the debate to the winner long before 
the judges did.” 

Another young man came to my office and said he was the head of 
a club of six hundred young Catholics, mostly young married couples. 
At his request I lectured to a well-dressed attentive crowd in a large hotel 
ballroom on the challenge of Modernism to Orthodoxy, but it was an- 
nounced by him as a “Discourse on Browning.” I began with Childe 
Roland and ended with Prospice. 

The debates were justified from the liberal viewpoint if only for the 
fact that they opened the eyes of many young people to the realization 
that you can have a perfectly satisfactory religion without giving up the 
scientific attitude encouraged in our schools. There were many comments 
in the newspaper reports of the theological contests emphasizing that the 
old people applauded Straton, while the young people were very evidently 
on my side. 

The widespread publicity attendant upon the debates made the Scopes 
Trial inevitable. There was a direct connection between the two events. 
As I have already explained, William Jennings Bryan was behind the 
scenes in the debates; and the Scopes prosecution lawyers, including 
Bryan, used Dr. Straton’s arguments, research and documentation from 
the second debate. George Rappleyea had followed the New York conflict 
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carefully and knew what he was about when he got Johnny Scopes to let 
himself be arrested for teaching evolution. The attempt to bar evolution 
from the public schools was forecast in Carnegie Hall and applauded 
there by the Fundamentalists—to the great surprise of the semi-somnolent 
liberals. 

The Evolution Trial in Tennessee was in this sense a direct result of 
the debates. But in the months between the two I preached several ser- 
mons which received national attention and voluminous editorial com- 
ment to an extent requiring a brief summary here to keep the record 
complete. 

September 14, 1924, I preached on “Is Capital Punishment Out of 
Date?” commending the scientific and humanitarian judgment of life 
imprisonment, instead of the death penalty, given the Leopold and Loeb 
boys in the Franks murder case. Dr. Straton was at the same time assail- 
ing Judge Caverly for his “sentimental weakness” in not sentencing the 
youths to the gallows, asserting that such “soft-hearted justice” consti- 
tuted a “failure of the courts” which would “encourage vice and crime.” 

Since I anticipated and predicted the Fundamentalist reaction to the 
judge’s decision, the papers treated our sermons on the Franks case as 
another debate, this time on the cause of crime and the pros and cons of 
capital punishment. 

After attacking the judge for leniency, Dr. Straton said: “The leading 
lesson which should be drawn from the Leopold-Loeb case is that it illus- 
trates in concrete and dramatic fashion the ruinous results from the 
slackening of parental authority and, most of all, from the pagan and 
godless educational system of today. One of these young men publicly 
declared that he was a disciple of Nietzsche, and Nietzsche, we need to 
remember, was a disciple of Darwin. The present shocking wave of law- 
lessness is the direct result of the philosophy of Modernism.” 

I pointed out that it was significant that the most vehement objectors 
to the sentence imposed by Judge Caverly were Christian ministers be- 
longing to the Fundamentalist party, and told my congregation that 
Modernists would approve the more scientific and humanitarian judg- 
ment of the Chicago jurist. 

Continuing, I said: “What a contrast between orthodox religion and 
modern jurisprudence! Those who believe in a literally inspired Bible 
must consistently say, ‘Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his 
blood be shed,’ and, since our legislation is based on the English common 
law, and that in turn largely on the Mosaic, the retaliatory idea of capital 
punishment is written in our statute books. But, along with the idea of 
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hell, which is the first cousin of the idea of capital punishment, the latter 
is gradually passing out of favor in these more enlightened days. 

“Capital punishment is a confession of failure on the part of the state. 
In the old days, when a teacher did not understand a child, she put him 
in the corner with a dunce cap on his head. Death caps and dunce caps 
are admissions of inability to solve problems. It does not solve a problem 
merely to wipe it off the slate. Criminals are real problems, for they repre- 
sent malformations and complexities of human personality. The question 
of responsibility and insanity also enters. We used to draw the line be- 
tween sane and insane, but now we know that the word insanity is a 
term to cover our ignorance. Why does capital punishment still remain 
on our statute books in the great majority of states? The simple answer 
is that orthodox religion opposes social progress as usual. If you believe in 
a God of vengeance and punishment, you will consistently advocate 
retaliatory killing for killing.” 

The following Sunday, September 21, I preached a sermon on “Who 
Made the Devil?” subtitled, “The Dilemma of Orthodoxy.” I think the 
unusual amount of comment which arose was due to the very simplicity 
of the question and the extreme difficulty, if not impossibility, of answer- 
ing it if one is an orthodox Christian. 


This question [I said] of the origin of the devil greatly bothers the 
Fundamentalists. Why? Simply because if they say God made the 
devil, God is then the author of evil. If they say that the devil made 
himself, then he must be self-creative and equal with God. If they 
say that God made the devil a good angel in the beginning and gave 
him free-will, that only postpones the dilemma, for God surely knew 
what He was about, and knew that the devil would become bad, and 
therefore God stands in the reprehensible position of employing an 
agent to do that which He was too good to do Himself! 

The idea of the devil as a personal leader of the hosts of evil was a 
Zoroastrian idea which the Jews brought back with them from the 
Babylonian exile. Jesus and Paul and their disciples apparently be- 
lieved in a personal devil, but that does not mean that educated peo- 
ple today must follow the superstitions of that age. The early apostolic 
church developed the devil-idea further, and by the Middle or Dark 
Ages the devil was as important as God himself. 

Belief in demons has persisted until today. One of the largest 
branches of the Christian Church still retains the exorcism of evil 
spirits by its priests. And I heard my worthy opponent say in his 
pulpit last Sunday evening that it was the devil that made Leopold 
and Loeb kill the Franks boy. 
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But who made the devil? The answer is, of course, that there is no 
devil, save in the imaginations of men, who thus personify evil. But 
evil is just the unfinished part of the world, which wasn’t made in six 
days, and is still a-making. 


I had to repeat the sermon before the same Harvard Christian Asso- 
ciation that had razzed Straton for being too orthodox. They found my 
religion too radical, I think, but they didn’t razz me: they were merely 
quiet and thoughtful. 

The Morning World of New York had a charming editorial, ending: 
“If we are to lose the devil through these modern methods of criticism, 
we shall lose another colorful figure, almost the last of our hierarchy, and 
a convenient figure as well. Unless the devil is to blame for our troubles, 
whom are we to blame them on? Are we, from now on, to take the onus 
on ourselves?” 

Herbert Bayard Swope probably wrote that editorial himself: he was 
executive editor of the World during its Pulitzer Prize heyday from 
1920 to 1929, and it sounds like him. His Herbert, Jr., and my youngest 
had a lively little scrap over a hymnbook in the midst of a Sunday morn- 
ing service in Earl Hall; and I never did find out whether it was Master 
Herbert or one of my own young similars who put the old felt hat on 
the marble bust of Julius Caesar at a rakish angle just before service. 
Returning to our subject, but speaking colloquially rather than theo- 
logically, those youngsters were certainly full of the devil. 

Arthur Brisbane was the most popular columnist of the time, claim- 
ing ten million readers. Old Dr. Curry at Newton, who once taught 
Brisbane somewhere, told us in an awed whisper that Hearst paid Bris- 
bane a hundred thousand dollars a year. He wrote a long characteristic 
column on my sermon, ending: 


If God created everything, He must have created the devil also. 
But shall presumptuous men dare to ask WHY that devil was 
created? The Reverend Mr. Potter may find himself wondering with 
Ingersoll why divine wisdom, foreseeing everything, did not, right 
at the start, drown the serpent and thus avoid the fall [of man] and 
the necessity of drowning nearly all of the human race? 

The fewer questions we ask, the deeper our faith. 


It is worth noting, especially considering the relation of religion to 
the freedom of the press, that some editors deleted that last tongue-in- 
cheek true-but-dangerous sentence from the syndicated Brisbane column. 


CAP BR Cx Te 


SPRING, 1925 


THE CATHEDRAL, PSYCHOANALYSIS, AND THE 
CENTENARY 


During March and April, 1925, I was very busy consolidating the gains 
of the debates and expanding the activities of the new church, while at 
the same time keeping up the topical sermons on current events. Re- 
porters and editors expected me to comment from the liberal standpoint 
on everything that came up and were often on the phone for my opinion 
on some event which had just occurred and was not yet in the papers. 
Orthodoxy had had its own way in New York City for so long that a 
voice speaking up for liberalism and especially Unitarianism was news. 

On March 1, in response to a number of inquiries as to whether a lib- 
eral could conscientiously give to the fund for the building of the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, for which a very active ballyhoo was 
then in full swing, I preached a sermon on “Liberals and the Cathedral.” 
The sermon was adversely criticized as being “surprising,” and approach- 
ing lese majesty or something, by out-of-town papers, but Bishop Man- 
ning was not too popular with the local press, then or ever, and found 
little support in either editorial comment or news-slanting, while my 
sermon was given columns. 

To understand the situation it should be remembered that the ca- 
thedral was not Bishop Manning’s idea, nor had he started it. And his 
theology and general outlook on life was very different from those who 
had started it, which was why he was always having trouble with his 
“recalcitrant rectors,” Reiland, Parks, Bowie, Guthrie, Grant and Nor- 
wood, all of them bigger men than he in every way, and all of them in 
the true line of descent from the liberal bishops before Manning. 

For it was the three liberal Bishops Potter who were the spiritual 
fathers of the New York cathedral. In October, 1883, Henry Codman 
Potter, son of the great educator, Bishop Alonzo Potter, became assistant 
to his uncle, Horatio Potter, Bishop of New York, succeeded him as 
bishop in 1887, and laid the cornerstone of the cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, December 27, 1892, on the spot on Morningside Heights he had 
most wisely selected. 
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Henry Codman Potter, for whom I was sometimes mistaken in New 
York by those who knew that he was a liberal crusader but forgot that 
he was of my grandfather’s generation, was no near relative of mine. The 
Bishops Potter were descended from another one of the eleven Potter 
brothers and cousins who left England for this country in the 1630's. 

Henry’s father and uncle had both been college professors of mathe- 
matics and philosophy before becoming rectors, and his own education 
was naturally broad. He was much criticized when rector of Grace 
Church in New York for his institutional type of church, with clubs for 
workingmen, day nurseries, and similar innovations. Very appropriately, 
one of his biographies is entitled, Bishop Potter, the People’s Friend. 

Bishop Manning was of a different type. Born in England, he always 
remained more of an Anglican than an American Protestant Episcopalian. 
He fought hard against progressive measures both within and without the 
church, and was continually alienating his more active clergy. He made 
life miserable for Dr. Percy Stickney Grant, partly because Grant had 
liberal social ideas and tried to heal the breach between the Episcopal 
church and the workingman just as Bishop Potter had done, and partly 
because, as Grant’s bishop, Manning refused to countenance or even show 
any sympathy for the rector’s love for Mrs. Lydig, a divorced lady of 
great beauty, talent, and means. 

I shall never forget the visit of Dr. Grant and the lady at my church 
study. It was embarrassing to me, in a way, for he was a year older than 
my own father, yet he asked my pastoral advice and prayers, saying he 
had not been able to find understanding and spiritual comfort in his 
own fellowship. I gave him what brotherly counsel and assurance I could, 
and they both thanked me, but I have never before nor since talked with 
such a tragically forlorn couple. He showed he was not well in body, 
mind, or spirit, and died only two years later. She was deeply hurt by 
the gossip and slander of the day and especially the accusation that she 
was ruining his career. 

At the National Arts Club I saw the much publicized painting en- 
titled “Lady Adoring a Jack-in-the-Pulpit,” a really beautiful portrait of 
her sitting in the pose of “Whistler’s Mother” and gazing raptly at the 
flower. I was told that she purchased the painting herself. : 

What I probably should have done—and what he may have been 
hoping I would suggest—was this: invite him to join the Unitarian 
fellowship, where he would have a free pulpit to preach as he believed, 
and then let me marry them. As a Unitarian minister I was free to use 
my discretion in marrying the divorced. But he did not speak of it, and 
I did not think of it, so that is probably another of my errors of judg- 
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ment—or sins of omission. I wonder what the little bishop would have 
had to say if I had married them! 

Manning’s quarrels with his liberal rectors became more important 
when he decided to launch an intensive drive in 1925 for the completion 
of the cathedral. The high-pressure expert money-raising concern to which 
the bishop turned over the huge task was faced with the unpleasant fact 
that many liberal Episcopalians agreed with Dr. Reiland, Mr. J. P. Mor- 
gan’s rector at St. George’s, in showing no enthusiasm for “a large 
cathedral for a literal creed.” Something big was needed if the fifteen or 
twenty millions necessary to finish the cathedral were to be raised. So, 
very early in 1925, by every means known to publicity experts, the city 
was made “cathedral conscious.” It would be, so the advertisements every- 
where, even on huge billboards, stated, “New York’s Great Cathedral— 
A Shrine of Worship for All People.” Other advertisements called New 
Yorkers of every faith to contribute to this “house of prayer for all 
people.” 

Contributions, large and small, from people of many religions and 
none rolled in. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., an ardent Baptist, gave a generous 
half million dollars. Evidently a little suspicious about the “for all people” 
phrase, “Young John” suggested that other denominations be represented 
on the Board of Trustees; but Manning was rather shocked at the idea, 
although he took the money quickly enough. 

Our new church was less than a block from the cathedral grounds on 
West 110th Street, also known as Cathedral Parkway. Our Sunday School 
was supervised by Teachers’ College of Columbia University and the 
superintendent and all teachers were carefully selected, paid, trained pro- 
fessional personnel. It was recognized as a model progressive church 
school, and we had -groups of visitors nearly every Sunday from other 
states. It carried out and improved certain somewhat revolutionary ideas 
in religious pedagogy with which I had experimented at Wellesley Hills. 

One of our bright pupils was the nine-year-old son of a couple who 
attended the cathedral, because they liked liturgy, but wanted the boy to 
have the best modern religious education possible. The child died sud- 
denly, and the parents wished me to officiate, but desired the little service 
to be held in one of the small chapels in the cathedral. I doubted if it 
would be permitted, since Bishop Manning did not consider Unitarians 
Christians. The parents were sure he wasn’t as narrow as that, especially 
now that the cathedral was to be New York’s great shrine of worship 
for all people! But Manning very flatly refused, and some priestling ran 
through the stereotyped service for the Burial of a Child. 

Shortly thereafter it was announced that Mr. George F. Baker of the 
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First National Bank had given one million dollars to the cathedral build- 
ing fund. Mr. Baker was then, and had been for years, a member and a 
trustee of All Souls Unitarian Church of New York. I knew Mr. Baker. 
After several visits I had managed to get two hundred dollars from him 
for the building fund of West Side, the first new Unitarian Church 
building in Manhattan for over a half century. He told me that it took 
all he could spare to help support his own church, All Souls. I take my 
hat off to Manning: he was a better salesman than I was. I wonder what 
he promised old Mr. Baker. Maybe the President of the First National is 
the only Unitarian now in the Episcopalian heaven! 

When, then, I was asked to give my opinion on whether or not 
liberals were justified in giving to the cathedral building fund, I said: 
“I do not think Bishop Manning has consciously created the present situ- 
ation, but he nevertheless is naively getting money under false pretenses. 
He is advertising the cathedral as ‘a house of prayer for all people,’ when 
he is really intending it, primarily, as a church where anyone can go and 
watch Episcopalians worship God according to the Episcopalian for- 
mula. ... Blind to real ethics, like so many professional ecclesiastics, he 
is raising money on one basis and spending it on another. He permits a 
Unitarian to serve on his money-raising committee, but he wouldn’t let 
a Unitarian clergyman preach in the cathedral... . Very well, then, let 
orthodoxy erect its own cathedral if it wishes, but let liberals to whom 
medievalism makes little appeal, put their money into more vital proj- 
Oca S i tet: 

“Isn’t it rather strange, and among the many humorous aspects of this 
campaign, to see aristocratic descendants of democratic colonial an- 
cestors giving and working to establish a great cathedral of the same 
religion that their forebears fled from England to escape? Shades of the 
Puritans! ... The elaborately carved throne of Bishop Manning in the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine is hardly a symbol of democracy.” 


One of the most effective sermons in the field of social reform, ef- 
fective because I happened to be the first to warn of the danger of a 
growing malpractice, was preached that spring on “Psychoanalysis and 
Religion,” in the course of which I revealed that many fake psycho- 
analysts were reaping a harvest from gullible New Yorkers and leaving 
them mental wrecks. I called for the examination and licensing of 
qualified psychoanalysts, who should be required to have an M.D. de- 
gree. I suggested a “black list” of the quacks to be posted in all churches. 
I said further: 
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I know that other clergymen besides myself have recently been 
called upon by poor, pitiable, unnerved and nearly demented vic- 
tims of quack psychoanalysts who are unscrupulously seizing upon 
the present craze as a means for exploiting their victims, financially 
and otherwise. It seems incredible but it is a fact that while a 
physician has to have ten years or more in education and preparation 
before he can treat the bodies of men, an analyst who presumes to 
treat that more delicate entity, the human mind, can hang out his 
shingle and charge twenty-five dollars a sitting after no more 
preparation than ten days’ reading of Freud and Jung to acquire an 
impressive jargon of a few words like “libido,” “fixation,” “com- 
plex,” and “transference.” 

It takes years of careful study of anatomy and other years of 
clinical training to prepare a surgeon to insert his knife at the exact 
spot where the incision will enable him to operate for the benefit of 
the physical organism of his patient, but in New York at the present 
time anyone with sufficient nerve and self-assurance can probe into 
the most intimate life-secrets of his victim and “drop a monkey 
wrench into the machinery” of the mind. 

Psychoanalysis is such a young branch of mental therapy, and its 
methods of diagnosis as yet so undetermined, that the most expert 
analyst may make disastrous mistakes. What then can be expected of 
the improperly trained amateur? And it is these amateurs and 
quacks, so I was told yesterday by a real professional, who are rak- 
ing in the money from their credulous dupes. 

No one should presume to consult a psychoanalyst until he has 
first talked with his family physician and his clergyman and has 
obtained from them a list of reputable psychiatrists. Psychoanalysis 
is seldom used by psychiatrists until other methods have proved in- 
effective. Frequently sympathetic and understanding suggestion will 
work the cure. An experienced minister can often help in the simpler 
and temporary emotional upsets, but every church should have on its 
staff or accessible a reliable psychiatrist. 

After all, psychiatry is a Greek word meaning “the cure of souls,” 
and that is what the church is supposed to do. The Roman Catholic 
church deserves credit for its often successful methods of curing 
certain types of sick souls and relieving overburdened minds. Nuns 
taking the veil become “brides of Christ,” giving up physical for 
spiritual satisfaction, a sort of sublimation. The confessional is of 
great value as a catharsis of the mind, and its existence may be the 
reason why few Catholics need psychoanalytic treatment. In Prot- 
estant churches of the evangelical type, some relief is afforded sup- 
pressed instincts by the singing of emotional hymns and the burden 
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of the heart is rolled away in prayer meetings by confessional prayers 
and testimonies. 

We of the liberal church and those of no church affiliation who 
cannot accept either confessional or prayer meeting may need oc- 
casionally to consult a psychiatrist or psychoanalyst, but not often, 
for we have fewer conflicts. It should be remembered that theologies 
of salvation often create guilt complexes and so must develop tech- 
niques to cure them. If you don’t believe in hell you don’t have to 
be saved from it, theologically or psychologically. 

Legitimate psychoanalysts are doing a valuable work in investi- 
gating, experimenting, and building up a technique; and great credit 
is due to Freud and Jung and their disciples for their studies in the 
obscure processes of the subconscious mind. Freud is the Columbus 
who has discovered the unknown continent, but there are many sad 
derelicts in his wake who are finding that leaky rowboats and 
amateur rafts are not seaworthy in the storms of life. 

Squads of illegitimate and unscrupulous impostors, in the guise 
of psychoanalysts, are trading on the natural interest in sex by re- 
tailing at a high price a pseudo-psychology which is mostly porno- 
graphic misinformation. 

The past generation would talk about anything but sex: the 
present generation wishes to talk of little else. This is partly due, I 
think, to the popularization of psychoanalysis before it was even 
professionalized. 

The psychoanalysts of this city need to be investigated; the good 
ones licensed and the bad ones jailed. What psychoanalysis needs 
is less license and more licenses. 


That sermon, preached on March 29, 1925, had no sooner hit the 
Monday morning headlines (and the American gave it an eight-column 
streamer) than I realized I had started something rather more important 
than I had anticipated. By Monday night, according to my harassed 
secretary, half the editors, two thirds of the doctors, and all the mental 
cases in town had demanded immediate luncheon- or dinner-dates or 
appointments. This she told me Tuesday morning, for I had taken the 
traditional “Minister’s Monday Off’—spent at home in the forenoon 
preparing for an afternoon address at the International Birth Control 
Conference and an evening lecture at the Greenwich Village Historical 
Society. 

Paul Hoeber, medical publisher and a Unitarian, advised me about 
who was who among the psychiatrists who wanted to see me, and ar- 
ranged several luncheons with them, at which I learned much. They 
seemed surprised that a clergyman knew any medical terms or psychi- 
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atric lingo, but agreed that the practice of psychoanalysis needed regu- 
lation and supervision. It looked to me from where I sat at those lunch- 
eons as if the reputable mind-doctors were so busy making money them- 
selves that they disliked to take the time to organize their profession and 
throw out the quacks. One of the top analysts admitted he was getting 
‘a thousand dollars a month from one wealthy patient for, as he quaintly 
put it, “simply telling him he wasn’t going crazy.” Hoeber said, drily, 
that he didn’t think the patient was going crazy. 

The most persistent of the newsmen who wanted to see me was 
Louis Weitzenkorn, editor of the Sunday edition of the World. On the 
following Sunday, April 5, he published, covering the entire front page 
of the editorial section, a 5,000-word article, my entire sermon of the 
previous Sunday, rewritten and amplified by me. The piece was widely 
syndicated. The publicity my new church received was my recompense. I 
hadn’t yet learned about literary and lecture agents. 

The next Sunday was Easter. In my sermon I said: 


Very few educated people really believe that the legends of the 
post-resurrection appearances of Jesus represent actual historical facts. 
The significant thing, however, is the fact that his followers were 
convinced that a life like his could not end at death. The early 
church was built on the faith that Jesus had conquered death and 
was still alive. The psychological effect of his life was such as to 
make his disciples believe in immortality. 

We have not yet arrived at a satisfactory rational proof of im- 
mortality. We have an intuition that we are immortal, and then we 
try to justify that belief. The various arguments used by clergymen 
in the past have confused us more than they have helped, but we 
are still searching for the truth. Jesus’ influence on others was so 
great that they made extravagant statements in trying to explain that — 
influence. We need not believe their impossible statements about a 
risen physical body, but their testimony is a notable contribution to 
mankind’s instinctive conviction of the immortality of the human 
soul. 


After I had finished the sermon, I received a true surprise when 
George Heller stepped forward from the congregation and stood just 
beneath the pulpit. I thought he was going to make an announcement 
about the new pews, six hundred of them, which had just been installed 
in time for Easter. I did not know what trick George would pull, for 
pulling tricks was his sideline. He was a very clever prestidigitator, a 
member and treasurer of the Society of American Magicians, and each 
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year put on a show in our lower hall for the benefit of the church school, 
featuring six or more of the best artists in the business, always playing 
to a very good box office. 

That Easter Sunday, George made a brief speech about how well the 
church was getting along under the present leader and how he and a 
few others wanted to acknowledge that fact. Then he reached up his 
hand to shake mine in congratulation. I returned his clasp, suspecting 
nothing, but found myself holding a shining cigaret case of solid silver, 
beautifully engraved, and as I snapped it open, I found the “cigarets” 
were several hundred- and fifty-dollar bills. The audience applauded my 
obvious surprise and embarrassment. I much doubt if any other clergy- 
man ever received a purse from his parishioners done up in that fashion, 
but I appreciated its frank unconventionality. 

I gave up smoking over a decade ago, but the silver case is on my desk 
before me now as I write. Its script legend reads: 


Charles Francis Potter 
With affectionate appreciation 
and regards of his Congregation 
West Side Unitarian Church 
New York City 
Easter, 1925 


Strange it is what variety there is in a New York minister’s life! The 
next Friday evening at a Carnegie Hall mass meeting in protest at 
Mayor Hylan’s ban on the Goldman Band Concerts on the Mall in 
Central Park, I was the final speaker of a long list, so I cut my talk 
short, and the Times next morning concluded with: “Mr. Potter, urging 
that the concerts be put back on the Mall, recalled the booming chant 
of States casting their ballots at the Democratic convention last June, 
and induced the audience to roar: “Two thousand votes for Goldman’s 
Band!’” 

At that convention, by the way, I was jokingly credited with having 
broken the deadlock when, on the deciding day, instead of the lengthy 
invocation droned out by the other clergymen of the preceding days, I 
gave one which was clocked at seventeen and a half seconds. 

On the same day as the Goldman meeting, letters went out launching 
a new Unitarian church in the Bronx, a part of New York City num- 
bering a million people where there was no liberal religious group what- 
ever—Unitarian, Universalist, or Ethical Culture. As Chairman of the 
Bronx Free Fellowship Committee I had been busy indeed, along with 
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my regular church work and the debates, but I had a splendid commit- 
tee, with Norman Thomas, John Lathrop, John Haynes Holmes, Henry 
M. Busch, August Claessens, and especially Leon Land who was to be 
the pastor or leader of the Fellowship. We had the big organizing dinner 
meeting in our church the twenty-seventh of April, and from then on 
for seventeen years Leon Land worked his sacrificial best to establish that 
Fellowship. Many times I went up and spoke at his meetings and 
forums. But the movement finally folded. The Bronx has now a mil- 
lion and a half population but still no liberal religious society. 

April 19 was another big Sunday for us. In the morning I preached 
on “Free State and Free Church” inasmuch as it was the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the Battle of Lexington in the American War 
of the Revolution, and I wished on that day particularly to emphasize 
that American independence and religious independency grew up to- 
gether. Roger Baldwin had recently been sentenced for holding a strike 
meeting in Paterson, New Jersey, and the Ohio State Senate had just 
passed legislation making Bible reading compulsory in Ohio public 
schools. These, I said, were ominous examples of the restriction of liber- 
ties, political and religious. I concluded the sermon as follows: 


America needs a reaffirmation of the principles of the free state 
and free church which its founders insisted upon. In the days when 
the nation began, most of the leaders were liberals. Jefferson was a 
militant and aggressive liberal. I plead for a revival of his spirit if 
America is to resist the standpat and orthodox conservatism of re- 
ligion which is fast making our nation reactionary in politics as well. 
As a nation worships, so will it vote. Liberals must awake if they 
wish to retain freedom. 

A nation which embraces a religion of autocracy will become 
autocratic. When the United States was established, a majority of its 
citizens worshiped in churches that were autonomous, democratic, 
and congregational in their church polity. Now these churches are 
very much in the minority, and are in real danger. America itself 
is in a dangerous situation when the free church and free religion 
movement loses its strength. Free church and free state go together. 


In the light of later events, even present-day pressures, the sermon was 
somewhat prophetic. 

The centenary of the founding of The American Unitarian Associa- 
tion was celebrated in New York during the week beginning April 19. 
The actual date when “some twenty-five liberal-minded and _public- 
spirited citizens” of Boston and vicinity separated themselves from New 
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England Congregationalism and formed the new Association was May 5, 
1825, but, by one of the queer coincidences of history, the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association was founded the same day, although 
neither group knew of the other at the time. The coincidence made a 
good dinner conversation topic on both sides of the Atlantic off and on for 
a century, but it was rather inconvenient at the centenary when both 
the mother country and the colonials wished to send delegations to each 
other’s party. So we held ours early, with a pilgrimage to the Hall of 
Fame on Sunday the nineteenth and a big meeting in Town Hall 
Wednesday evening the twenty-second. 

That Unitarian Pilgrimage was one of those exceptional affairs upon 
which one looks with as much satisfaction in retrospect as the joy with 
which one contemplated it in prospect. It was my own idea, and after I 
sold it to the Metropolitan Conference of Unitarian and Other Liberal 
Churches, they made me the chairman of the committee to carry the 
project through. Everyone who participated did his or her part well, and 
the religious excursion accomplished the double purpose I had in mind. 
It established the prestige of liberal religion, especially Unitarianism, in 
the eyes of New Yorkers; and it aroused in Unitarians themselves, in 
New York and nationwide, a justifiable pride in their contribution to 
America of so remarkably many of her greatest leaders. 

Preparations were made carefully and in detail. Mr. Paul Hoeber, the 
medical book publisher, a connoisseur of fine printing, prepared and con- 
tributed the beautiful illustrated souvenir brochure, long since a col- 
lectors’ item. The press was friendly and generous: we had excellent 
picture-reporting in the Tzmes rotogravure section. Here is a condensa- 
tion and combination of the various newspaper accounts. 


More than seven hundred Unitarians from Manhattan, Brooklyn, 
and nearby suburbs made a pilgrimage yesterday to New York Uni- 
versity’s Hall of Fame for famous Americans and through its great 
colonnade to honor the twenty-two Unitarians among the sixty-three 
men and women elected to that eminence by the American people. 
The procession formed at the Gould Memorial Library and pro- 
ceeded to the colonnade led by the Rev. Dr. Charles Francis Potter, 
minister of the West Side Unitarian Church, Dr. Robert Under- 
wood Johnson, director of the Hall of Fame, and Dr. Arthur E. 
Morgan, president of Antioch College. 

Twenty-two little six-year-old girls dressed in white, from nine- 
teen Unitarian churches in the Metropolitan area, bore laurel wreaths 
which they took turns in placing on the busts of the twenty-two 
noted Unitarians as Dr. Potter read for each one commemorated an 
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appropriate sentence quotation from his writings or written about 
him by another. 

The men and women thus honored were John Adams, John 
Quincy Adams, Louis Agassiz, George Bancroft, William Cullen 
Bryant, William Ellery Channing, Peter Cooper, Charlotte Saun- 
ders Cushman, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Benjamin Franklin, Na- 

- thaniel Hawthorne, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Thomas Jefferson, 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, James Russell Lowell, Horace 
Mann, John Marshall, Maria Mitchell, John Lathrop Motley, Fran- 
cis Parkman, Joseph Story, Daniel Webster. 

Returning to the Gould Library auditorium, the pilgrims listened 
to several addresses. Dr. Potter presided and said: “It is in no spirit 
of boasting or self-congratulation that we come here this afternoon, 
but to do reverent honor to the memory of these, our heroes of the 
liberal faith. Humbly we dedicate ourselves anew to the ideals which 
they so nobly upheld.” 

Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, president of Antioch College which was 
founded by Horace Mann, said: “The principles for which Horace 
Mann, the pioneer educator and father of our common school sys- 
tem, stood are as much needed today as ever. American higher 
education has aspired chiefly to excellence in specific fields, and not 
to well-proportioned lives. This lack of proportion is its chief de- 
fect.” 

A dinner for the delegates followed in the West Side Unitarian 
Church, at which Dr. Morgan gave a lecture on his college, illus- 
trated with motion pictures. 


That last item was much more important, particularly to the West 
Side Church people, than they knew at the time. 

We made careful plans also for the big Wednesday evening cen- 
tenary celebration in Town Hall. Another committee was in charge of 
that program, and after I had completed all arrangements for the Pil- 
grimage, I was glad that all I had to do for the Town Hall affair was to 
prepare an address on “The Next Hundred Years.” But on Saturday I 
learned that the Radio Corporation of America, after a lot of shilly- 
shallying, had finally reneged on their promise to give our centenary at 
least some time, and had announced that their schedule would give the 
whole evening on WJZ to the Newspaper Publishers’ Association. 

That made me really exasperated, and I rushed a statement to the 
Times which they featured in a column story on Sunday. I give part 
of it here, for what I said and what the radio people did afterward was 
part of early radio history, especially that chapter of it having to do with 
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discrimination against religious minorities, a chapter still unfinished be- 
cause the discrimination is still going on. Said the Times, in part: 


“Because of religious opposition here and in other sections,” said 
Dr. Potter, “the Unitarians find themselves pretty generally denied 
the chance to get on the air. We have received an even break here 
from the newspapers, but not from the radio companies. We have 
taken the matter up time and again. We usually get an indefinite 
statement or half-promise in reply to requests for an opportunity to 
broadcast like the other religions, but in the end we find, just like 
today, that we are simply not included in the announced program.” 


The director of broadcasting for R.C.A. immediately denied any dis- 
crimination—they always do—and said that there was no justice in our 
complaint; but he thought it over and evidently changed his mind for 
we received late word that we would be on the air for part of our pro- 
gram, which we hurriedly rearranged and adapted to the air time. 

We were on the air all right—for a short while. But on what hap- 
pened the New York World’s “One-Bulb Bill” commented indignantly: 


Bad manners and discourtesy are very unusual in radio broad- 
casting, so the infractions which I noted on Wednesday evening 
made a deep and lasting dent. On this evening WJZ directed the 
transmission of the speeches at three important gatherings, The 
Conference of the Unitarian Churches, the dinner of the Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, and the dinner to Gen. Machado of Cuba. 

The important speaker at the first gathering was Dr. Potter, 
who, in presenting a forecast also gave us an insight into what to 
many of us who were listening in is an entirely new subject. But 
just as Dr. Potter stepped on the oratorical gas the station switched 
him off in the middle of a sentence and took us back in the studio 
where we had the privilege, if it so pleased us, to listen to an incon- 
sequential question contest on current events. 


Thus vengefully did the management of the station “get even” with 
me for having dared to protest in the New York Times about their un- 
fair tactics, but their spitefulness only proved and underlined my as- 
sertion. 

Apart from the radio unpleasantness the New York Town Hall meet- 
ing was a pleasant affair and an intellectual treat. There were words of 
greeting from two absent Unitarians, Chief Justice Taft, ex-President of 
the United States, and Charles W. Eliot, President-emeritus of Harvard 
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University. Taft thought that the liberal faith would attract those who 
had become indifferent to religion “because they cannot reconcile with 
their intellectual conceptions the creeds of the orthodox churches.” 

Eliot wrote: “In these days when the whole world has been wit- 
nessing the failure of all the established Christian institutions, built on 
the historical creeds, dogmas, and confessions, to prevent or mitigate the 
most horrible outbreak of savagery the world has ever known, American 
Unitarians and Universalists do well to invite the attention of their 
countrymen to the existence of a church, open, free, and unauthoritative. 
This church lives to prompt and help all its members to serviceable and 
honorable lives, to communion with sweet and noble souls living or 
dead, and to adoration of a loving God whose best name is Father 
Divine.” 

Dr. Eliot died the following year at the age of ninety-two, and there 
were those who wondered whether the phrase “communion with sweet 
and noble souls living or dead’ in this his last message implied a belief 
in spiritualism or was merely a reference to the sort of communion with 
the dead which the pilgrimage to the colonnade illustrated. And later on 
it was conjectured that his closing phrase may have been the inspiration 
for the name chosen by a noted Negro religious leader. 

Rev. Preston Bradley, founder and pastor of the great liberal People’s 
Church of Chicago, and Glenn Frank, editor of the Century Magazine, 
were on the long list of speakers. Bradley, thickset, long-haired and bril- 
liantly eloquent, seemed an incarnation of Henry Ward Beecher. He dis- 
approved of the debates and controversies and also of Unitarian em- 
phasis on the intellect. He predicted that Unitarianism would not even 
survive another hundred years unless it appealed to the heart and con- 
science of the people as well as to their intellect. He had just joined the 
Unitarian faith, and, although the older stalwarts of the church were a 
little startled that he should so soon and so publicly start to reform it, 
they concluded that perhaps his criticism was needed and might help the 
movement, and anyway he was a fine speaker. He was also a good or- 
ganizer and a hard worker. His church then numbered two thousand 
members and now has over four thousand, the largest Unitarian church 
by far, and he and his people will soon celebrate their fortieth year to- 
gether. 

Glenn Frank, the only non-Unitarian speaker at the celebration, “at- 
tacked the Fundamentalists mercilessly,” according to the Brooklyn 
Eagle, “giving them credit for only one thing—‘the ability to drive the 
liberals into a defensive position.’” He said that a second Reformation led 
by the left wing of the Modernists is needed to satisfy the hunger of the 
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modern world for religious faith, and that the Protestant Reformation 
occurred two hundred years too early in the history of the world, so that 
its disciples are still weighed down with the traditionalism of the Middle 
Ages. 

In speaking of “The Next Hundred Years” I asserted that Unitarian- 
ism faced four tasks: first, to bring its message closer to the workingman; 
second, to make a stronger alliance with the leading scientific workers; 
third, to learn the importance and technique of publicity for the growth 
of the still small denomination; and, fourth, to give the central organiza- 
tion increased financial support in order to make Unitarian influence 
more strongly felt nationally. “It is imperative that we ally ourselves with 
science,” I said, “to combat the Fundamentalists who have already won 
the victory of having evolution excluded from all high-school textbooks 
and have passed anti-science legislation in Tennessee. 

“Our great task,” I concluded, “is to liberalize religious opinion in the 
United States.” . 


CHAPTER XX 


THE SCOPES EVOLUTION TRIAL (1) 
THE ROAD TO DAYTON, TENNESSEE 


Bainbridge Colby was responsible for my going to Dayton, Tennessee, 
as librarian and Bible expert for the defense. I would have gone anyway, 
for I had arrangements with magazines, but I welcomed the official 
status which would enable me to be of assistance to the defendant and 
would also give me access to more information. 

The underlying and perhaps not fully recognized reason why I had 
to go to Dayton was that the “Monkey Trial” was a direct result of the 
debates, particularly the one on evolution, and I felt that I had to see 
the thing through. I had kept up with the alarming spread of Funda- 
mentalism, its lurid flames fanned by Straton, Riley, Norris, Martin, and 
thousands of other orthodox evangelistic preachers. They had combustible 
material to throw on the fire. The Leopold-Loeb killers of the Franks boy 
had admittedly read Nietzsche, who was said to have been a disciple of 
Darwin, who was the Father of Evolution. The murderers had gone to 
college where evolution was taught. Professor James H. Leuba of the 
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Psychology Department at Bryn Mawr had made a survey which re- 
vealed that over half the college professors he had polled said they did 
not believe in God, and the college students he had questioned admitted 
that their unbelief grew during college years. Fifteen per cent of the 
Freshman class were unbelievers, but the percentage had increased to 
forty or forty-five per cent by the time of graduation. 

Professor Leuba had made the studies to show that the more educa- 
tion a man has, the less superstitious he is, but the Fundamentalist preach- 
ers used the information to discredit the evolution theory. All through 
the South the changes were rung on one central theme: “Schools which 
teach evolution make atheists out of our children.” 

Bryan had used the Leuba statistics repeatedly in his lectures. In his 
address at Calvary Baptist in December, 1923, just before the first debate, 
he had dwelt at length upon the atheism of professors of science as re- 
vealed by one of their number. Straton frequently used the same ma- 
terial and made a lot of capital of the Darwin-Nietzsche-German aggres- 
sion line in the debate on evolution. And this all came up again in the 
Scopes trial. 

The speech which Bryan had prepared for delivery at the trial, and 
didn’t get a chance to make because Darrow “made a monkey of him” 
first, reads in many places suspiciously like my worthy opponent’s long 
speeches in the second debate. It was openly alleged that Bryan helped 
Straton prepare for that debate. I don’t know who helped whom, but they 
had the same general arguments and evidently swapped references, sto- 
ries, illustrations, and anecdotes. Both of them repeated so often the well- 
worn, “I am not so much interested in the Age of the Rocks as I am in 
the Rock of Ages,” that there came a time when their audiences chanted 
the sentence in unison with them whenever they started it. The assertion 
is rather revealing of the essentially selfish nature of the Fundamentalist 
religion, which puts personal salvation from sin above an understanding 
of the universe, particularly when the sermon containing the statement is 
followed, as it frequently is, by the singing of the appropriate hymn: 


Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in Thee: 

Let the water and the blood, 

From Thy wounded side which flowed, 
Be of sin the double cure, 

Save from wrath and make me pure. 


How we used to shout that in prayer meeting on Friday night in the 
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Marlboro Baptist Church! Its tangled metaphors and haemorrhagic the- 
ology didn’t bother us at all then, and I suppose its escape appeal and 
promise of a psycho-biologic refuge will long make it popular with those 
too tired to think. 

Its danger lies in its associations—in its frequent alliance with igno- 
rance. Those who sing it are anti-evolutionists, or on the road to that 
camp. And since they are missionaries in spirit as well, they want to 
save the sinning evolutionists. Straton must needs pray for Potter— 
which Potter wouldn’t resent—and Straton must needs help pass an anti- 
evolution bill which will prevent all children, including Potter’s, from 
learning about evolution in school—which many Potters would strongly 
resent. 

I was watching during 1923, 1924, and 1925 the rapid growth of anti- 
evolution sentiment in the South. There seemed to be two centers from 
which it radiated: Atlanta, Georgia, Straton’s old bailiwick; and Fort 
Worth, Texas, where Two-gun Norris held forth, From the latter center, 
it spread to Oklahoma, Mississippi, and Alabama; and from Atlanta to 
North and South Carolina, Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee. In all 
these states the Fundamentalists were not only preaching in pulpits 
against evolution, they were also lobbying in legislatures to secure the 
passing of laws intending to throw evolution out of the curricula of tax- 
supported schools. They were working in towns and cities as well as in 
state capitols. After my evolution debate, I began getting letters from 
teachers suffering in one way or another from this pressure. 

It seemed that the very word “evolution” was becoming taboo. Two 
high school teachers, one from Oklahoma and one, I think, in Arkansas, 
wrote me severally the same story. They had both been deprived of their 
positions for describing the development of the steam locomotive from 
the primitive DeWitt Clinton type to the huge transcontinental twelve- 
wheelers as “the evolution of the locomotive.” Frankly, I doubted their 
stories. I thought they were liberals making fun of me for my fear of 
Fundamentalism. I doubted them—until I went to the Scopes Trial. 

What I had expected and predicted came to pass in late March, 1925. 
The Tennessee state legislature passed an anti-evolution bill on Satur- 
day, March 21, and Governor Austin Peay signed it on Monday, the 
twenty-third. Tuesday morning’s Times, in a brief special dispatch, 
printed the text of the bill and the governor’s surprising accompanying 
statement. 


[This incredible bill provided:] “That it shall be unlawful for any 
teacher in any of the universities, normal and all other public schools 
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of the State which are supported in whole or in part by the public 
school funds of the State to teach any theory that denies the story 
of the divine creation of man as taught in the Bible, and to teach, 
instead, that man has descended from a lower order of animals.” 

“This bill,’ said the governor, “is a distinct protest against an 
irreligious tendency to exalt so-called science and deny the Bible—a 
tendency fundamentally wrong and fatally mischievous in its effects 
on our children, our institutions and country. 

“Nobody will deny that the Holy Bible teaches that man was 
created by God in His own image. This bill is founded on the idea 
and belief that the very integrity of the Bible in its statement of 
man’s divine creation is denied by any theory that man descended 
or has ascended from any lower order of animals. That such theory is 
at utter variance with the Bible story of man’s creation is incapable 
of successful contradiction. . . . Freedom of religion and strict 
separation of Church and State are fixed principles in this country. 
This bill should be rejected if it contravenes either proposition. In 
my judgment, it does neither.” 


Of course it really did both, as the defense showed at the trial, but 
neither the governor, nor the judge, nor any of the prosecution counsel 
could conceive of there being any religion which had any rights what- 
ever in the State of Tennessee except the extreme Fundamentalist wing 
of the Protestant wing of Christianity! And they all naively assumed 
that everybody, of course, believed in the Bible “kiver to kiver,” and if 
they didn’t, they were “in-fi-dels” and atheists and therefore undesirable 
citizens with no civil rights. 

Moreover, the Bible must be their own familiar Bible, their pet ver- 
sion. In fact, few of them knew there were any others. In the course of 
the trial, to anticipate a bit, the leading and most active lawyer for the 
prosecution, circuit Attorney General, E. T. Stewart, plainly stated: “The 
St. James Version of the Bible is the recognized one in this section of the 
country. The laws of the land recognize the Bible; the laws of the land 
recognize the law of God and Christianity as a part of the common law.” 

Now that he is United States Senator Tom Stewart, I wonder if he 
has yet discovered the correct name of the book he meant. 

Upon the announcement of the signing of the anti-evolution bill by 
the Governor of Tennessee, the New York Times naturally sought state- 
ments by Dr. Straton and myself. He said: “I have witnessed in modern 
classrooms the transformation of Christian young people into unbelievers 
through the dogmatic teaching of the unproved, materialistic, unbiblical, 
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and godless theories of evolution. I am very sympathetic, therefore, with 
what has happened in Tennessee.” 

Potter was not sympathetic: “The enactment of the anti-evolution bill 
in Tennessee is symptomatic of the determined efforts of the Funda- 
mentalists to force their peculiar religious ideas upon the children in 
American public schools. When Governor Peay says the bill is ‘a distinct 
protest against an irreligious tendency to exalt so-called science and deny 
the Bible,’ he exhibits a provincial ignorance of both science and the 
Bible. 

“The Bible does not teach evolution, it is true, but it is itself an ex- 
ample of the evolution of religion from primitive folk-myth to the ex- 
alted teachings of Jesus. It will be very interesting to see how this law 
works out. Bootlegging evolution should be pretty profitable in Tennessee 
from now on.” 

That was before I went to Dayton and saw and heard the jurors who 
tried Scopes. You can’t sell books on evolution to men who never 
bought a book in their lives and some of whom couldn't even read. 

In an address before a crowd of Unitarian laymen in Providence, 
Rhode Island, on April 29, I answered at length a question which had 
been repeatedly asked me by liberals who thought Fundamentalism was 
“only a little brush fire.” They wanted me to state just why I consid- 
ered it a “menace.” 

Although I was a Unitarian minister and these men were laymen of 
the same faith, they represented the rather conservative wing of that 
church and were inclined to deplore any controversy over religion. Be- 
sides, most of them were really unaware of the growing power of 
Fundamentalism and its danger to their own freedom of worship, press, 
radio, and education. So I was glad to have a chance to arouse those in 
my own household of faith. 


In the first place [I told them] Fundamentalism is a menace to 
democracy because it is antisocial and powerful, being based on ig- 
norance and prejudice. As a sample—I once asked a Fundamentalist 
if she believed that God could make a four-sided triangle. She im- 
mediately flared up and shouted: “Certainly He could.” 

Again, it is a social menace because it emphasizes milliennialism, 
the imminent second coming of Christ. Two of this sort of preachers 
in New York City were asked by a social worker to help in a child 
welfare project but replied that they were too busy saving souls for 
Jesus to bother with such socialistic fads. They even hail with glee- 
ful excitement the news of any catastrophe like an earthquake be-— 
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cause they think it portends the early arrival of Christ on the clouds 
of heaven. 

When Fundamentalists shout repeatedly that “Evolution is 
atheism,” and young people hear no reply from Modernists and other 
liberals, the youth who have studied biology say “All right, we’re 
atheists—so what” and they leave the churches. 

The Fundamentalist’s God is anti-democratic, a King of Kings 
and Lord of Lords, while man is a fallen creature, a mere worm of 
the dust. As a man worships, so will he vote, and an autocratic 
monarchic religion will eventually change a democratic government. 

Their adherents are numerous and widespread and comprise at 
least seventy-five per cent of the Protestants. They not only far out- 
number the liberals but they work harder, give more, and are more 
enthusiastic than are we Unitarians, for instance. They are fanatics, 
if you will, but earnest sincere fanatics accomplish much while lib- 
erals are asleep or apathetic. 

The Fundamentalists are also well trained. They may not have 
much of any formal education but they can give a reason for the 
faith that is within them. They can outdebate any liberal except 
liberals who once were of their church belief. And they are not all 
poor, by any means. Baptist oil wells in Texas and Presbyterian real 
estate in Florida have recently swelled their war chests. 

They are powerful, too, because they have the votes and know 
how to use them. Their lobbyists are well trained and can bring 
pressure to bear on school committees and college boards as well as 
in the corridors of state capitols. A professor at Baylor University 
who told his students that, according to the measurements of Noah’s 
Ark as given in the Bible, it couldn’t have held pairs of all 500,000 
species, found himself, much to his surprise, without a job. Too 
much pastoral pressure on the board. Fundamentalists do not al- 
ways win, as yet, as they have in Tennessee, but they come uncom- 
fortably close. The Texas House voted, eighty-one to nine, to out- 
law evolution, but the Senate vetoed the bill. In Kentucky a similar 
bill lost by but one vote. 

Finally, they have strength because they are well advertised. Dr. 
Straton was the first minister in New York to have a radio in his 
pulpit: I can’t get one. Every newspaper in the West and South has 
its syndicated Bryan column. Where is ours? The main reason I am 
concerned about this fanatic religion is that there is no organized 
opposition. The way to overcome the menace is by popular educa- 
tion in science and popular preaching of liberal religion. Unitarian 
preachers should leave their snug pulpits and mount soapboxes or get 
on the radio with the message of liberal religion and proclaim that 
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you can believe in science and evolution and still be a Christian, a 
better Christian. 


As the significance of the actual existence in the United States of a 
state where the teaching of evolution was banned began to sink into 
the public consciousness during those spring weeks of 1925, I kept sound- 
ing the warning and trying even harder to rouse liberal thinkers to pro- 
test or do something. 

When the news that a school teacher had really been arrested in 
Tennessee for teaching evolution reached me, and that Mr. Bryan was 
planning to assist the prosecution, I called for “an alliance of scientists 
and religious liberals to counteract the campaign of William Jennings 
Bryan and his associates.” That quotation is from the report in the 
New York Times, May 18, of my sermon of the day before, and the ad- 
dress is of historical significance because it was the cooperation of scien- 
tists and religious liberals with the lawyers for the defense which made 
the Scopes Trial a moral and strategic victory for the side of evolution 
instead of the “walk-over” for Fundamentalism which Bryan planned. 
The lawyers got all the credit in the newspapers, but the religious liberals 
and the scientists, some of whom were never mentioned then nor since, 
deserve credit for yeoman work behind the scenes. 

On May 17 I was still blowing the trumpet to waken sleepy liberals: 


While Mr. Bryan beclouds the issue, saying that the choice is be- 
tween Fundamentalism and atheism, scientists and religious Mod- 
ernists are preoccupied and ignorant of the true state of affairs... . 
The Fundamentalist is aggressive, presumptuous, assuming, and so 
gains ground when he meets no opposition. .. . Even now a New 
England trained biology teacher cannot get a post in the South.... 

If liberals would counteract this Fundamentalist propaganda, 
they must study this fanatic religion just as scientists study a disease, 
recognizing the astounding virility of superstition, especially when it 
parades in the guise of religion or morality or, as in this case, a 
peculiar combination of both. . . . The Fundamentalists think that 
they are fighting for the preservation of religion and morality. Let 
us say to them that we also are for morality and character, but we 
cannot get it their way. All we ask is that they grant us full liberty 
of thought as we freely grant it to them. 


The liberals began to wake up at last. On Sunday, June 14, President 
Hibben of Princeton, Chancellor Flint of Syracuse, Dr. Cornelius Woelf- 
kin at Brown, and President Angell of Yale all preached baccalaureate 
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sermons during which, in very roundabout and scholarly phrases, of 
course, they practically admitted that academic freedom might be in 
danger if things went on as they were trending. Hibben “found evolution 
and God compatible,” and Woelfkin waxed poetic, calling the story of 
evolution “a chapter of faith in the realm of biology.” 

That was the Sunday I announced that I was going to the trial as 
correspondent for a group of magazines, but I prefaced it by a sermon on 
“Theology and Religion” in which I stated: 


Evidently we have been much mistaken about our civilization 
here in the United States. If Fundamentalism is to become our na- 
tional religion, we are a very primitive people. . .. Remember that it 
was an early nomad tribe who told the story of the creation of the 
world which is now officially recognized as part of the educational 
system of the state of Tennessee! . . . Educated and enlightened 
Americans should not rest until the possibility of such dense mental 
darkness is removed... . 

If the anti-evolutionists in Tennessee were aware of the existence 
of any religion but their own, they might realize that it is the very 
genius and nature of religion itself to evolve from the primitive forms 
to higher ones. 

I strongly suspect that Mr. Bryan really has his doubts about the 
literal truth of Genesis. But he is afraid that he will have to give up 
God if he accepts evolution, so he just deliberately shuts his mind 
against evolution. When we determine that we won’t believe a thing, 
it becomes a center of attention for us, and we have to talk about it. 
Mr. Bryan has an evolution complex: perhaps he will get psycho- 
analyzed at Dayton next month. 


I spoke truer than I then knew. 


With Mrs. Potter I entrained for Tennessee the afternoon of the 
eighth of July. Across the aisle sat a young man in whose upper vest 
pocket I noticed a thick lead pencil. He was a little surprised when I 
hailed him as a fellow reporter, but confessed readily that he was on 
the staff of a London paper and had been assigned to cable a daily story 
of the Scopes Trial. His name was Wilson Midgley. Several days later in 
the midst of a hectic afternoon I hailed him on a Dayton street and 
asked him in fun if he was getting enough material for his daily cable 
story. He replied with a shrug of his shoulders and an outward wave of 
his hands: “Plenty, I’ll say, but, tone it down as I may, my chief still 
thinks I’m spoofing or at least exaggerating unduly. Whole blooming 
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thing is quite fantastic, don’t you know. Can’t quite credit my senses my- 
self.” 

On the train, too, were Arthur Garfield Hays and Dudley Field Ma- 
lone who pulled me into their drawing room and much surprised me 
by asking me to tell them what evolution really was. Hays was joking, 
but I think Malone was in earnest. At any rate, figuring a briefing on 
the subject wouldn’t hurt any of us, we discussed it at some length with 
special reference to the religious angle. Then and during the trial I gave 
the lawyers the benefit of my experience with Straton in the evolution 
debate. 

Since Straton had had Bryan’s support and represented Bryan’s point 
of view, I was familiar with the arguments and method of attack likely 
to be used at the trial, which was the reason, of course, why Bainbridge 
Colby had asked me to go. To be sure, the judges’ decision at the evolu- 
tion debate had been for Straton, but the radio vote had been in my 
favor, and beaten or not I knew the line of thought and habit patterns of 
the Fundamentalists. 

Why Straton did not go to the Dayton trial was a question many 
asked. He was said to have had his suitcase packed and all arrangements 
made for a sudden departure southward waiting for Bryan’s summons, 
but it never came. The canny Commoner was not going to let such an 
accomplished scene-stealing histrio as my worthy opponent come down 
and garner the glory. 

Unknown to the public, Bryan and Straton were maneuvering dur- 
ing 1923 to 1925 for the leadership of the Fundamentalist party in the 
Protestant church. That party was also rapidly becoming a political 
power. Bryan, with his political prestige dimmed from repeated de- 
feats at the polls, was reaching out for laurels in the field of religion 
whereby to restore his vote-getting ability in the South. Secretly, Straton 
was counting on his own growing prominence in religious orthodoxy as 
a help in the political field—a fact that did not come to light until his 
campaign against Al Smith in 1928. But at Bryan’s sudden death im- 
mediately after the Scopes Trial, Straton, as the Dictionary of American 
Biography states, “assumed undisputed leadership of the Fundamentalist 
forces.” And had Straton, too, not met an untimely death, I believe he 
would have used his successful campaign against Smith as capital and 
would have entered the political field as candidate for congress. 

When I started south I left behind a statement for the next day’s 
papers: “Fundamentalism is much stronger than most liberals suppose. 
In at least fifteen states active Fundamentalist lobbies will be at work 
this fall, and a federal bill is already drawn, ready for presentation, 
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which would prohibit the teaching of evolution in any school in the 
United States. Of course, to liberals, that seems as impossible as did a 
national prohibition law a few years ago; but exactly the same tactics are 
being employed now to win over, first, the state legislatures, and then the 
nation.” 

This important information regarding the proposed federal bill was 
doubted by the liberals and also the reporters. I had garnered it acci- 
dentally from a bragging Fundamentalist. My inference was correct, 
which I deduced from his boasts, except that I had not gone far enough. 
After Bryan’s death, it was admitted that he had actually drafted an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States which would have 
prohibited in all schools supported in whole or in part by public funds 
the teaching of the evolutionary theory! 

When we got out of the train at Chattanooga we received a warm 
welcome from Rappleyea who had driven forty miles from Dayton to 
meet us. Some day I’m going to do a “My Most Unforgettable Character” 
piece on Rappleyea, for the Scopes Trial was only one episode in his 
amazing career. 

They should erect a monument to Dr. George W. Rappleyea in 
Dayton, for he is the man who put the town on the map. They won’t, 
though. During the week of the trial they automatically gave him 
tickets for traffic violations whenever they could catch him, and after the 
trial was over they made things very uncomfortable for him until he left 
town to take another job. 

The Scopes Trial started, in a sense, in Times Square, for it was there 
that George Rappleyea as a lad got his early education and learned to 
fight. He sold newspapers at the subway entrance in the early nineteen 
hundreds, and he told me he had a fight a day to hold his location. He 
lived in the forties just off the Square and knew all the theatrical 
celebrities. He was lively and ambitious and accumulated enough money 
to start college. But the midwest school was slow after Times Square. 
Only one subject held his attention: geology. 

He soon left college and got a job on the waterworks north of New 
York City. The cuts for excavations revealed a series of rock strata that 
interested him, and he walked right out of his job, following that inter- 
esting formation south through the Appalachian chain. When he came 
out of his scientific obsession, he found himself in a Tennessee hospital, 
the victim of the bite of a copperhead snake. When he left the hospital 
a few days later, the nice girl who had been his nurse was his wife. 
George always reacted very fast to any given situation. 

“So, when I noticed I was married, I thought I’d better get me a 
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job,” George told me. He went to the only big outfit in the neighbor- 
hood, the Cumberland Coal and Iron Works, and applied. They asked 
him what he could do, and he replied simply, “I’m a sort of geologist: I 
know rock strata.” 

To get rid of him they told him to go out and look for the “lost 
vein.” It seems that the prosperity of the company had formerly been due 
largely to an unusual seven-foot vein of soft coal with a very low ash 
content, but the vein had suddenly disappeared at a fault, and no one 
had ever been able to find it again. So the stock brushoff for job appli- 
cants was the humorous remark—‘“Go find the lost vein.” 

“It took me two whole weeks to find it,” George told me, “but they 
didn’t mind because I also found two pretty good oil locations.” He got 
the job and soon, true to form, became superintendent. 

One day in the spring of 1925 an eight-year-old boy, carrying his 
father’s luncheon down the mine slope, got caught between two coal 
cars and was crushed to death. As superintendent, Rappleyea did what he 
could for the family and then attended the funeral up in the mountains. 

“This here boy,” said the Fundamentalist preacher, standing by the 
little coffin and directly before the weeping parents, “’cause his pappy 
and mammy didn’t git him baptized, is now a-writhin’ in the flames a 
hell, and you-all that ain’t saved had better git saved, or you-all will be 
there, too.” 

Rappleyea told me that that was too much for him altogether, and 
he so far forgot himself as to seize the preacher by the nape of the neck 
and kick him out-of-doors. 

The preacher rose, dusted himself off, and said with dignity: “Mr. 
Rappleyea, you’re superintendent of the Cumberland Coal and Iron, and 
you can boss the men in the mine, but you’ve got to learn to keep your 
hands off’n our religion.” 

“But that isn’t religion,” said Rappleyea, “that’s a horrible supersti- 
tion!” | 
“Hit’s our religion,” said the preacher, “and we aim to stick by it.” 
And the little group of mourners chorused, “Amen.” 

“Well, a few days later,” said Rappleyea to me, “I heard that this 
same bunch, these Fundamentalists, they’re all over the state, had passed 
that anti-evolution law, and I made up my mind that I’d show them up 
to the world. Everybody said for me to calm down and forget it, but I 
just couldn’t. I found I was the only evolutionist in town, except maybe 
Johnny Scopes, the high school science teacher, but I determined to make 
such a noise it’d be heard in Times Square. And I did, but it took a lot 
of doing. 
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“I got hold of Johnny Scopes and told him, ‘Johnny, you’re going to 
be arrested,’ and he said, ‘What for?’ and I said, ‘For teaching evolution 
in Rhea County High School,’ and he looked at me sharp for a minute 
and then said, ‘All right, George. Then we got Walter White, the 
superintendent of schools, into it, and then some others, because I kept 
pointing out what a big thing it would be for Dayton—put the town 
on the map and all that. That’s what sold it.” 

When he told me all this later, and much more, I thought to myself: 
“Yes, George, you Times Square newsie, you peddled your papers just 
as you used to. You read them the headlines and got them excited. 
‘Wuxtree! Wuxtree-ee! Read all about it! Read all about the Great 
Evolution Trial in Dayton, Tennessee!’ ” 

On that Chattanooga station platform the day before the trial 
opened, Rappleyea (Call me “Rapp,” everybody else does), a short chap, 
clad in Tennessee’s national uniform of striped seersucker, came charg- 
ing down on us and shook hands with all of us at once, saying, so 
heartily and genuinely we all liked him immediately: “Gee, but it’s good 
to see some other evolutionists: I’m tired of being the only one in town. 
I’ve been awful lonesome.” 

“But how about Scopes?” I said. “Oh, I suppose they have him 
locked up.” 

“Locked up? What for?” said Rapp, laughing. “Johnny wouldn’t 
miss this for anything. He’s just lying low: too many strange dames in 
town trailing him.” Then he stopped dramatically and said: “I almost 
forgot to tell you the big news. You’ve had your trip for nothing. Trial’s 
over!” But he couldn’t keep his eyes from twinkling. Malone didn’t see 
the twinkle and began to get angry, but Hays said: “What’s the joke? 
Spill it, Rapp.” 

“Well,” he explained, “Bryan claims victory already. He’s been in 
town some time, and they’ve had a Victory Dinner. Yes sir, that’s what 
they called it. Seems they can’t help but win, for the Lord’s on their side. 
We evolutionists haven’t got the ghost of a chance.” 

“We won't have if we don’t get there,” said Malone. “Let’s go!” 

Hays had to see someone in Chattanooga, so Mrs. Potter, Malone and 
I were driven by Rapp in his old Hudson sedan the forty-odd crooked 
hilly miles to Dayton in one hour flat. 

This sort of adventure was not exactly de rigueur for Dudley Field 
Malone of New York and Paris, and he was obviously scared, but didn’t 
want to admit it to Rapp and me. So he whispered to Mrs. Potter, “Why 
don’t you tell him to slow down?” 
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“Oh,” she said, purposely loud enough for us to hear, “I love it. I 
like to ride fast.” So Rapp, who knew the road and knew his heavy 
Hudson would stay on it within reason, put on a few fancy flourishes, 
and Malone groaned. 


CipA PE Ry xl 


THE SCOPES EVOLUTION TRIAL (II) 
THE STAGE IS SET 


Just at dark we stopped at F. C. Robinson’s famous drugstore, “where 
it all started,” and we each had one of those tall lemonades for a nickel, 
seated at the very table where today a bronze plaque marks the spot. 

As I was sipping mine, Rappleyea whispered: “We're going to have a 
secret meeting of the defense counsel over in my office right away. Want 
to come along?” 

“Certainly,” I said, “I’m not missing anything.” Malone objected to 
my going, on the ground that I was not a lawyer, and hence was not 
properly included among defense counsel, but Rapp and I had “clicked” 
at once (he is on my Humanist Society board today) and he over- 
ruled Malone, saying decisively: “Sure he’s going. He’s going to counsel 
the defense counsel, and, believe me brother, we’re going to need every 
pair of brains we can muster. You lawyers think you're going to fight 
lawyers, but you're really going to be fighting preachers. I know. It’s | 
preachers that put this law through, Fundamentalist preachers, and 
there’s one behind every bush down here, sicking their lawyers on. And 
this laddie Potter knows their tricks: I’ve been reading his stuff in the 
Times.” 

Into the sedan again we climbed, my suitcases still on the running 
board, filled mostly with precious books for the use of the defense. Any- 
where off the main street of Dayton is dark in the evening, and the 
shadows seemed particularly ominous around the building of the Cum- 
berland Coal and Iron Works, in one corner of which Superintendent 
Rappleyea had his office. He went up the steps to get the lights on and 
I was looking over my dusty luggage when a silent figure detached itself 
from the shadows. 

It seemed to be a slender youth of about sixteen, who, without a 
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word, easily picked up my heavy suitcases and started off with them. I 
was alarmed, being in the enemy’s country, for I thought it might be 
some plot to hinder the defense, so I protested, trying rather unsuccess- 
fully to be stern: “Here, boy, what are you doing with those suitcases?” 

“That’s all right,” he drawled, “I’m just taking them to where you-all 
are going to stay,” and proceeded to fasten them to a bright yellow 
stripped-down roadster, mostly chassis, a lineal ancestor of the modern 
“hot-rod,” upon which several other articles of luggage were already 
tied. 

“Rapp,” I called, for by this time he was coming down the steps, 
“this kid is running off with the defense library!” 

I can still see Rappleyea shielding his eyes from the glare of the new 
lights, peering at the youth. Then he chuckled: “That’s all right, Doc. 
That’s only Scopes.” 

Only Scopes! Amiably, hospitably, undemonstratively, John Thomas 
Scopes, on the eve of his already world-famous trial, was personally 
gathering the baggage of new arrivals, Fundamentalists and Evolution- 
ists alike, and transporting it to their several lodging places, gratis and 
gladly. 

I shall not attempt a day-by-day, play-by-play account of the evolution 
trial. That would require a book of its own which I may some day write, 
for the whole story, the inside story, of that twelve days has never yet 
been told. There has been published a book containing the court 
stenographers’ record, but that tells only a part of the story. Although 
the trial probably was, as an eminent English barrister called it, “the 
greatest courtroom scene in Anglo-Saxon history,’ what went on outside 
the courtroom before, during and after the trial was of equal importance. 
Besides, the bare notes of record are often unintelligible without a descrip- 
tion of the room and the people in it. Several of the more interesting and 
more influential persons played offstage, so to speak, and aren’t even 
mentioned in the record. | 

It is true that the trial was “covered” by a small army of newspaper 
and magazine reporters, said to number two hundred, who sent by tele- 
phone, telegraph, and mail more wordage than ever was uttered before 
on a single news episode. And more words were sent by cable to England, 
Europe, and Australia than were sent about anything else which ever 
happened in the United States. Yet, while one would think no item of 
interest would remain unnoticed with so many newshawks on the wing, 
the facts remain that the reporters got in each other’s way; they visited, 
drank, and played together, in many instances, when news was making 
during the evening and early morning; most of the reporters were ig- 
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norant of the religious angles and issues involved; and the volume of 
words used each day on both sides, both in testimony and in the argu- 
ments of the lawyers, was so great, that when even a digest of that had 
been transmitted there was little space left for the local color and out-of- 
court news. 

The fifth reason the reporters lost a lot of important news, or were 
late in getting it, was their masculine conceit. They overlooked and 
ignored the women. I have read, and lately reread, many thousands of 
words in newspapers about the Dayton Evolution Trial, and have yet to 
find mention of a woman. But there were many wives there, and they had 
their grapevine strung and their listening-posts established and working 
with surprising efficiency long before the men knew their way around. 
For instance, the house where Bryan himself was staying was the home 
of Mrs. Rappleyea’s brother. Moreover, the women were behind several 
interesting developments, some of which made the news and some of 
which didn’t. 

It will be my aim, then, in this chapter, to tell a few of the circum- 
stances and sidelights which escaped press notice, and to explain the 
background and origin of some events that did make the news in some- 
what incomplete and abbreviated form. For much of this supplementary 
information I give due credit to the feminine grapevine. 

Very little mention, if any, was made in the papers of the “Monkey 
House” where the defense lawyers, staff, and witnesses, as well as the 
scientific and religious experts had their headquarters, and slept—or were 
supposed to sleep. Yet there is where most of the news was made, with 
much coming and going, with frequent consultations on strategy, and 
several very amusing incidents in which learned counsel figured embar- 
rassingly. 

It was to the Monkey House that Scopes had taken our suitcases, and 
where Rapp headed his Hudson after the brief meeting in his office. He 
explained that it was really known as the Mansion House before it was 
reserved for the defense at the trial, and had been the residence of Mrs. 
Edith Bolling Galt who had married President Wilson ten years before. 
We were appropriately impressed, but grew dubious when he said he 
didn’t know how we’d find things as nobody had lived there since. 

“You see,” Rapp explained, “we weren’t sure the trial would actually 
take place in Dayton until a coupla days ago. We hustled yesterday and 
last night and got the place swept out, and today before I started for 
Chattanooga I phoned for mattresses and pillows and sheets and such 
things. I hope they came all right. You may have to make your own bed.” 

We did. And that was not all. Rapp labored heroically, and so did 
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others, but life was an adventure—a series of them those days at the 
Monkey House. When the water had been turned on, the pipes burst 
underground somewhere, and we had to use boiled water from an auxili- 
ary cistern of rainwater. For several days our allowance was barely enough 
for shaving and a sponge bath—no tubs or showers. One evening it was 
announced that we had water at last, plenty of it. An emergency pipeline 
had been laid along the top of the ground to the nearest supply. We 
cheered. Going without baths in one-hundred-and-five-degree heat was 
more than we had planned on. 

Next morning about five there was a commotion in the yard. The 
Haldeman-Juliuses had arrived. A thousand miles from Girard, Kansas, 
in twenty hours flat in their big Cadillac! And in the last few yards the 
car had crushed our improvised water supply system flat. It wasn’t 
Emanuel’s fault; but I fear their welcome was not enthusiastic. 

We found them interestingly individualistic. He was as ardently 
aggressive in his freethinking as the Fundamentalists in their faith. We 
asked about the hyphenated name. It appears that as a youth he was 
Emanuel Julius, a New York reporter; as a maiden she was Marcet Hal- 
deman, also in New York, in the theatre. They met briefly. Later, he 
heard of a radical freethought propaganda sheet for sale in Girard, 
Kansas, and when he got there, found that the paper belonged to Marcet’s 
aunt, who also owned quite a nice bit of real estate. 

But Marcet was a Lucy Stoner, and wished to remain Marcet Halde- 
man, even if she married. Finally, they compromised very happily on the 
extremely original arrangement that each would simply take the other’s 
surname in addition to his and her own. So she became Marcet Haldeman- 
Julius and he, Emanuel Haldeman-Julius. (Only he wrote it just E. 
Haldeman-Julius because, being agnostic, he was not sure God is with us.) 

I thought the combination name was a wonderful idea, but Mrs. 
Potter, always a jump ahead, said: “You have a little girl Alice, I believe, 
presumably called Alice Haldeman-Julius. Suppose she meets, sooner or 
later, a fine lad whose parents have accepted the same compromise on the 
Lucy Stone idea; will your grandson be named, perhaps, Johnny Smith- 
Jones-Haldeman-Julius, or Haldeman-Julius-Smith-Jones, and won’t the 
combinations be limited, from pure self-protection, by say the eleventh 
generation?” 

“Purely hypothetical,” said E-plus; “if that remote contingency should 
ever arise, we'll meet it then.” Just to finish that out, and tie several 
loose ends in one knot, be it noted that when Miss Alice did marry, it 
was not to a hyphenated chap, and that the ceremony was performed by 
the Rev. Dr. L. M. Birkhead of All Souls Unitarian Church of Kansas 
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City, Missouri, who with his wife was also wakened that morning in the 
Monkey House by the crunching Cadillac. And Miss Alice, manifesting 
the family trend in originality, was wedded in one of the very few com- 
panionate marriage ceremonies ever performed. 

“L. M.,” as we all called the K. C. parson, was somewhat original 
himself. During his twenty-two years in All Souls, he changed it to 
“The Liberal Center” and was one of the first of the Humanists. In 1937 
he founded The Friends of Democracy, of which he is still the national 
director, which has furnished much valuable information and timely 
warning to the government and others about the various insidious enemies 
of democracy. He also is on my Humanist Society board. That week in 
Dayton, his wide knowledge of men and affairs was of great help to the 
defense lawyers, and his wife Agnes was a volunteer, unpaid, hardwork- — 
ing stenographer and typist for Darrow and others, often working most 
of the night. 

Back to Marcet for a tribute: she was, to my mind, one of the best 
reporters at Dayton. The others concentrated on the events in the court- 
room and on the principal figures, especially the lawyers. But she circu- 
lated among the Dayton people, asked them about their babies and how 
their corn was earing out. They never suspected a woman could be a 
reporter, certainly not a farm woman from Ohio or Kansas like she was, 
so they needed little urging to point out rather proudly “the man that 
writ the bill,” their hero they were protecting from those nosy New York 
newspaper men. He didn’t want to be pestered by them. 

Before long, honest John Butler, the little-known author of the famous 
Tennessee anti-evolution law, was talking to the lady who came clear 
from Kansas to the trial. He even showed her a little Tennessee hospi- 
tality by buying her a bottle of soda-pop, and as they sat on a bench on 
the courthouse lawn, he told her just how he came to write the law. His 
preacher had made a very fine sermon one Sunday last spring, telling how 
bad this evolution is, and contrary to the book of Genesis, and how it is 
being taught in high school and likely to turn our young people into 
infidels and all that. He had three boys of his own he had tried to bring 
up right. 

Well, he got to thinking about it all Sunday afternoon, and the next 
day, Monday, he sat down at his own kitchen table and wrote out, the 
best he could, a true bill against letting this evolution be taught in the 
schools. He took this rough draft of the bill with him when he went down 
to the capital to the legislature where he was a member, senator in fact. 
Hill McAllister, Secretary of State, who is good at legal language, put 
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the bill into the right words. And Senator Butler introduced the bill and 
saw it passed. 

Later in the trial, when Judge Raulston refused to let the defense 
lawyers introduce the expert scientists from Chicago and Boston to testify 
and tell just what evolution is, John Butler was the most indignant person 
in the courtroom. Marcet Haldeman-Julius was near him, and so was I, 
by chance, and I heard him say to her: “That ain’t fair. He ought to give 
em a chance to tell what it is. Course we have ’em licked anyhow, but 
I believe in being fair ’n’ square American at all times. 

“Besides,” added ‘the man that writ the bill, “I’d like to know what 
evolution is, myself.” 

I wonder if he has found out yet. If he did, it wasn’t in a school in 
Tennessee, where his own homemade law still forbids it to be taught in 
any tax-supported school. And a recent attempt by younger members of 
the legislature to have the Butler Bill repealed met with an overwhelming 
defeat. I understand, however, that teachers in the cities have worked out 
several ways of under-the-desk black market conveyance of contraband 
information regarding the taboo subject. There is no law against the 
words “growth,” “development,” and “unfolding.” But you have to be 
careful not to mention Darwin. 

I talked to John Butler myself, and I liked his rugged honesty, his 
earnest faith in his religion, and his pride in his native country. A man 
has to have something in him, some rather powerful drive, if he can get 
to be a state senator when he attended school only twenty-one months in 
his life. 

It might be that our educational system which permits a minimum of 
schooling that low, and confines a state’s adult education program to the 
ranting of Fundamentalist preachers who have themselves, for the most 
part, never been inside a first-class college, is itself to blame, or rather 
those who block Federal aid to education unless they can include in it a 
subsidy for a similar supernaturalism. 

Late one afternoon I was walking up the hill to the Monkey House on 
the way home to supper with a tired old lawyer whom I had heard that 
day make a great speech for human liberty. We walked slowly and 
silently, for I knew he had heard words enough for a while. At the top 
of the hill, he stopped, and remarked: “I’m going to put a Bible expert 
on the stand ’bout day after tomorrow, I reckon. No, not you, a greater 
expert than you, greatest expert in the world—’cording to him.” 

“You mean Bryan himself? You’re going to put him on the stand and 
question him? Nobody expects that: that would be a master stroke!” 

“Never mind the master stroke,” he growled, “and keep your voice 
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down. Too many damn reporters in town. And not a hint, even, of this 
to anyone. Wouldn’t tell you, but I need your help. Hear you know your 
Bible. Well, you’re not going down to the courtroom tomorrow. Find a 
shady spot up here, if you can, and just read your Bible. Don’t mind, do 
your” 

Smiling at my questioning look, he continued: “Course, while you're 
reading it, you might take notice to the unscientific parts, about hares 
chewing the cud, like you mentioned to Straton, and daylight before the 
sun was created, and Joshua [he pronounced it as my father did, “Josh- 
away”| commanding it to stand still. And, oh yes, the nice delicate 
passages where the Lord commands the Israelites to dash out the brains 
of the enemies’ babies. Collect them all and type them out and get them 
to me by tomorrow this time. I might want to use some of them. And, oh 
[fishing in his pocket] here’s a bunch of telegrams and letters. Go 
through them and see if there are any good ideas we can use. Prob’ly not. 
I notice one of ’em says: ‘Have found missing link. Wire instructions.’ ” 

Then the humor of the whole situation, the accumulated absurdities 
and tragicomic events of the week, seemed to strike him, and he laughed, 
but there was a half-sob in it. Then he said something, a sentence I have 
often recalled, for there was an epic Promethean quality in it: “You 
know, Potter, sometimes I have to laugh at everything and everybody, in- 
cluding myself.” 

Again, when he was questioning the boys whom Scopes was accused 
of having taught evolution, Darrow finally led young Howard Morgan, 
who was on the witness stand, through the steps of evolution leading to 
man himself and got the boy thus to admit he had been taught the 
evolution of man by Professor Scopes in Rhea County High School. 
Then Darrow asked him: “It hasn’t hurt you any, has it?” And Howard 
said: “No, sir.” Darrow then excused the lad and, taking advantage of 
the laughter which followed his last question, and knowing that this was 
one of the crucial points of the trial, and that Scopes would be convicted 
on young Howard’s testimony, the wrinkled Darrow turned round to 
Mrs. Potter and Mrs. Rappleyea who were seated behind him and said, 
as he mopped his brow: “Would you believe this is the twentieth century!” 


CHAPTER XXII 


THE SCOPES EVOLUTION TRIAL (III) 
UNRECORDED INCREDIBILITIES 


The incredibility of the whole performance continually impressed all 
educated persons present. Henry L. Mencken’s desk was next to mine 
(we usually had to stand on top of them in order to see). At the close of 
the first day’s proceedings, I asked him what he thought of it, having 
heard him muttering frequently during the day. He answered me in just 
two eloquent words: “Damnable obscenity!” and then hurried out to 
wire his story to the Baltimore Sun. I don’t know if he knew that one 
evening his friends got him to a safe spot just before a gang of plain 
clothes K.K.K.’s were about to “interview” him. It wasn’t his theology 
they objected to, though, but the vivid stories he had been telling in his 
column about the sanitary facilities, or lack of them, in the poorer quar- 
ters of Rhea County towns and villages. 

Mencken’s best protection, however, was the face with which he was 
born. Anyone looking for the caustic cynical columnist would select him 
last in any crowd. Those innocent eyes, light buttermilk blue, that peaches 
and cream complexion, and the brown hair parted meticulously in the 
middle—his whole appearance was well characterized by Marcet Halde- 
man-Julius as suggesting: 


Where did you come from, baby dear? 
Out of the everywhere into the here. 


I realized at once when I first saw him that all his fierceness, which 
made him one of America’s greatest literary critics and our best profes- 
sional stuffed shirt deflator, was a protective reaction. A man who looked 
So sweet every Woman must want to chuck him under the chin and talk 
baby talk to him just had to act extra tough to prove he was a man. I had 
a chance to see him in action upon feminine approach, and I shall never 
forget it. 

She was the Mystery Woman of the Scopes Trial, and there were many 
rumors about her. She was said to be an adventuress, in Dayton to 
“make” Scopes and get publicity by being seen in his company. Of the 
tall, tawny, red-haired rangy type with voluminous rustling old-fashioned 
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clothes, she knew how to get attention all right, but was not always suc- 
cessful in attracting the kind she wanted from the persons she aimed at. 
She was a natural-born “fisher of men,” but was better with the net than 
the rod. 

In many ways she much resembled the eccentric “Glass-House Woman 
of Nyack,” whom I encountered five years later. 

The Mystery Woman’s major failures were with Scopes, Darrow, and 
Mencken, and her major success was in becoming the cynosure of all eyes 
at the trial one morning. Into the courtroom she swished, full sail, 
stopping everything by her entrance. I expected her to be thrown out, but 
they made a path for her to the sacred enclosure where the imposing 
array of prosecution lawyers rose and bowed to her. The judge was ob- 
sequity personified and gave her a seat near his throne. 

By the time the buzzing subsided, we “foreigners from the North” 
had been informed by the nearest Daytonians that the lady was “General 
Gordon’s niece!” We didn’t dare ask who General Gordon was. Our 
one-sided Northern education had not featured the exploits of General 
John Brown Gordon who distinguished himself at Gettysburg and Appo- 
mattox, and was later commander-in-chief of the United Confederate 
Veterans. Anyone in Tennessee who even claimed to be related to Gen- 
eral.Gordon ranked practically with the Apostles of Christ and rated a 
twenty-one-gun salute. 

Whether this lady was his niece or not, I had no means of telling. 
All I know is what I didn’t read in the papers, but did observe first hand. 

Scopes proved bashfully unresponsive, even when she innocently 
followed him to the swimming hole. In fact, after that, he kept pretty 
close to the Rappleyeas and the Potters. So the resourceful lady began 
cultivating them. We rather liked her. She was simple, direct, and honest. 

Poor, worried, officious Malone openly discouraged Mrs. Rappleyea’s 
and Mrs. Potter’s friendship with the lady, fearing she was a spy, to 
whom they might unwittingly disclose valuable defense secrets. He 
needn’t have worried: the reverse was true. The Mystery Woman was 
already unconsciously revealing far more information to the two defense 
wives than she would ever get from them. When my better half told me 
about Malone warning her to be careful in talking with the alleged spy, 
I just sat right down on the old iron bed and laughed. What does a Paris 
divorce lawyer know about handling peculiar women—or men—compared 
with an experienced minister’s wife in her sixth parish! I began to wonder 
what might accidentally happen to Dudley Field Malone for his edifica- 
tion ere we parted. He was asking for it. 

Next morning early the lady of mystery showed up at the Monkey 
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House and asked for Darrow. She didn’t know that his wife had arrived 
the night before, much to his disgust, for he knew Ruby couldn't, just 
couldn’t, endure living in the old mansion, and he’d have to take time 
to move. 

As Darrow came out on the verandah, his early morning caller caroled 
gaily: “Oh, Mr. Darrow, I want your shirt.” 

He looked at her blankly a moment, and said slowly: “You mean the 
one I got on?” 

“No, Mr. Darrow, the famous one you wore yesterday.” 

The day before, in making a very vehement and effective speech, the 
coatless Darrow had enlarged a rip in a clean but laundry-worn shirt 
sleeve. By the time he finished, only the sleeve seam connected the cuff to 
the shoulder, and the rest of the sleeve flapped like a flag, in spite of his 
occasional annoyed attempts to capture it and tuck it in most anywhere. 
The shirt story was in the morning papers, which the lady knew, but 
Darrow didn’t. 

“Oh,” said he, when her meaning finally dawned on him, “that shirt! 
I wouldn’t know, now.” Then, as he saw his wife had emerged from the 
house, he called: “Ruby, what’d you do with that shirt?” 

“T just burned that ragged old thing up, of course. Oh, I wish I'd got 
here a day earlier! What a disgrace!” 

Darrow grinned, now enjoying the situation to the hilt, and then 
leaned over to the daughter of the Gordon clan and whispered, loud 
enough to be sure Ruby heard: “Say, how would you like my B. V. D’s?” 

That day, the persistent lady, now that Darrow’s guardian had ar- 
rived, said to Mrs. Potter: “You know, I hear this dreadful Mr. Mencken 
who says such horrible things about us Southerners being yokels and all 
that is in town. I reckon he just didn’t meet up with the right people in 
the South and maybe I could change his mind if he was introduced to me. 
You know ever’body worth knowing, M’s. Potter, and I just know you 
could arrange it.” 

“Well,” said my wife, “my husband knows Mr. Mencken, and if you 
come to me quickly just as court is adjourning, I'll try to accommodate 
you.” 

It happened that when Mrs. Potter brought her up, Mencken was 
right behind me, but neither woman knew him. Before I could warn her, 
the lady of mystery gurgled: “Oh, Doctor Potter, your dear wife tells me 
you know this dreadful Mencken person and perhaps you might intro- 
duce him to me so I can set him right about .. .” 

Over my shoulder I had noted that “Hen” Mencken had pricked up 
his ears, so I interrupted the flux of words by saying: “Well, lady, your 
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wish is granted. Meet Mr. Henry L. Mencken, the Sage of Baltimore!” 

“Oh,” she gasped, in genuine surprise, “oh, I’m so sorry. I’m afraid I'll 
faint: I haven’t been at all well lately. I... .” 

Then he interrupted her. You had to if you spoke at all. 

“Yes,” he said, “I noticed. And I know just what disease you have, too, 
madam. Quite a bit of it around here.” 

“You do-o-o-?” she said, recovering very quickly. “Oh, please tell me. 
What have I got?” Without cracking a smile, he ejaculated one word 
loudly as he turned away: “Hookworm!” 

Then she would really have fainted, but that she was so angry. We 
never saw her again. I felt rather sorry for her and hope she finally 
caught up with a celebrity who was companionable. 

When Judge Raulston had invited the mysterious lady to sit in a place 
of honor in his courtroom, he was exercising only one of the peculiar pre- 
rogatives he claimed. Members of his family, for instance, were also given 
reserved seats at first, but soon drifted away as they got bored. He was 
always reluctant to grant time to the defense for any full presentation of 
their side unless they fought for it, but he wasted plenty of time himself 
in fussy procedures, such as reciting poetry, making a speech thanking 
those who brought flowers to his desk, and often halting proceedings to 
have his picture taken by the crowd of photographers. 

Each morning and afternoon the judge stalked solemnly into the 
courtyard, upstairs and into the courtroom with a dictionary under one 
arm and a Bible under the other. It had been planned to have hymn 
singing in the courtroom before each session, and printed hymn leaflets 
were actually distributed the first day, but that idea was dropped. 

Raulston was a very pious man, and often stated so at some length. 
Just before leaving town I discovered a fact, not known to the reporters, 
nor to the defense lawyers who could have made use of it to show prej- 
udice: the judge himself had conducted revival meetings a few weeks 
before the trial in that very courthouse! I think he secretly looked upon 
the court proceedings as a sort of continuation or after-meeting of the 
revival, with a larger percentage of sinners present than usual, for he 
seemed to alternate between rebuking the unbelievers and trying to 
convert them. He was really quite hurt when it began to sink into his 
consciousness that his pious attitudes, stage settings, and prologues were 
not only not appreciated but positively resented. 

What the defense lawyers did not like at all, grumbled about to each 
other in the Monkey House, and did eventually object to in the court- 
room, was the judge’s insistence on having a local clergyman open each 
and every session of the court with prayer! 
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Mrs. Potter (who should have been a lawyer herself, as I have often 
remarked after losing an argument) conceived the idea of countering the 
influence of the Fundamentalist prayers by demanding that, if prayers 
must be said, then there should be, at alternate sessions, prayers by Mod- 
ernist preachers. 

Assistant Defense Lawyer Thompson, who shared Malone’s conten- 
tion that women had no business at the trial, overheard her and an- 
nounced that her idea would never do, besides: “Mr. Darrow wouldn’t 
like it: I know, for I’m his law partner in Chicago.” 

My wife replied: “Mr. Darrow has already given his approval to 
the idea, and so have Mr. Hays and Mr. Neal, so there’s a majority of 
the defense counsel, even if you and Mr. Malone should disagree with 
them.” 

So, on Tuesday morning, Darrow shocked the judge, and all Rhea 
County with him, by interrupting the proceedings just as he called on 
Rev. Mr. Stribling to pray. Darrow quietly but firmly made objection to 
the practice of praying in court, claiming it tended to prejudice the jury 
to the Bible side of the case. 

“T do not object,” said Darrow, “to the jury or anyone else praying in 
secret or in private, but I do object to the turning of this courtroom into 
a meetinghouse in the trial of this case.” 

After the audible gasps of astonishment and murmurs of disapproval 
of the audacity of the agnostic lawyer had somewhat subsided, there was 
a brisk debate, mostly between Malone and Stewart, but the judge soon 
overruled the objection and the Rev. Mr. Stribling prayed, a shorter prayer 
this time, leaving out the President of the United States and a few others 
but asking God to “bless the proceedings of this court, bless the court, 
bless the judge as he presides, and may there be in every heart and in 
every mind a reverence to the Great Creator of the world,” thus remind- 
ing God not to forget which side He was on. 

In the afternoon, however, when the court was called to order, Mr. 
Hays, in spite of strenuous and insulting opposition by Attorney-General 
Stewart, finally succeeded in getting the judge’s permission to read the 
following petition in court: 


To the Hon. John T. Raulston, Presiding Judge, Rhea County 
Court: We, the following representatives of various well-known reli- 
gious organizations, churches and synagogues, do hereby petition 
Your Honor that, if you continue your custom of opening the daily 
sessions of the Rhea County Court with prayer, you select the clergy- 
men from among other than Fundamentalist churches in alternation 
with Fundamentalist clergymen. 
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We beg you to consider the fact that among the persons intimately 
connected with, and actively participating in this trial of Mr. John 
T. Scopes, there are many to whom the prayers of the Fundamental- 
ists are not spiritually uplifting and are occasionally offensive. Inas- 
much as by your own ruling all the people in the courtroom are re- 
quired to participate in the prayers by rising, it would seem to us 
only just and right that we should occasionally hear a prayer which 
requires no mental reservations on our part and in which we can 
conscientiously participate. 

Signed: Rev. Charles Francis Potter, 
Minister, West Side Unitarian Church, New York 
Rabbi Jerome Mark, 
Temple Beth-El, Knoxville, Tennessee 
Rev. Fred W. Hagan, 
Minister, First Congregational Church, Hunting- 
ton, West Virginia 
Rev. D. M. Welch, 
Minister, Knoxville, Tenn. Unitarian Church. 


Immediately Judge Raulston said: “I shall refer that petition to the 
pastors’ association of this town, and I shall ask them... .” 

He was interrupted by the loudest laughter and applause of the trial, 
and he was one of the few persons in the room who didn’t know why. 
He was bewildered by the sudden spontaneous guffaws, and when the 
police, by repeated rapping, had restored order, he continued, innocent 
still: “I shall ask the pastors’ association from now on to name the man 
who is to conduct prayer. I shall have no voice, make no suggestions as to 
who they name, but I will invite the men named by the association to 
conduct the prayer each morning.” 

Raulston really thought he was being eminently fair, not realizing yet 
that there were whole denominations of good Christians disagreeing 
violently with the Fundamentalist point of view. So defense lawyer Neal 
had to point out to him what it was all about: “Your Honor knows that 
the men Your Honor refers this motion to, are not among the class of men 
that signed the petition.” 

But Raulston made a pretty good comeback. “I see by the press one 
minister has resigned his post recently because Dr. Potter was not allowed 
to preach in his church and I take it he is in sympathy with Dr. Potter 
and his doctrine. The others are perhaps Fundamentalists; I don’t know.” 

The next morning, when the judge asked the Rev. Mr. Stribling, chair- 
man of the Dayton Ministers’ Association, to state who had been selected 
to pray the court open, he said, to everyone’s surprise, including mine: 
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“The Reverend Dr. Potter!” And the judge declaimed loudly, with such 
an air of complacency that I suspected him of having been a party to the 
conspiracy: “Dr. Potter, come forth to the judge’s rostrum and open court 
with prayer.” 

I didn’t know what I had said until I read afterward in the court 
‘record: “Oh, Thou to Whom all pray and for Whom are many names, 
lift up our hearts this morning that we may seek Thy truth. May we in 
all things uphold the ends of justice and seek that those things may be 
done which will most redound in honor to Thy glory and to the progress 
of mankind toward Thy truth. Amen.” 

The prayer evidently passed the judge’s inspection, for he nodded to 
the bailiff, who chanted: “Oyez! Oyez! This honorable circuit court is 
now open pursuant to adjournment sit down please!” 

He was quite a character. At the time Malone made his famous speech 
this bailiff was standing near where Mrs. Rappleyea and my wife were 
sitting. Malone was indeed eloquent when he pictured the trial as a duel, 
with Scopes strapped to a board while his opponent alone had a sword, 
and the defendant’s one weapon, the testimony of qualified scientists, 
was denied him. At the close of the speech there was, according to the 
court record, “profound and continued applause.” Mrs. Rappleyea and 
Mrs. Potter were clapping vigorously, but stopped when the bailiff began 
rapping loudly with his staff. He leaned over toward them and said: 
“Why did you stop?” 

“You rapped for order.” 

“T was applaudin’.” 

Dudley Field Malone was of a very nervous and volatile temperament, 
brilliant at speechmaking when he got his Irish up, but rather unpopular 
with his associates at the Monkey House. He was apt to be paternal and 
patronizing to those he considered his social inferiors, and that classifi- 
cation included everybody in Dayton—those of the defense party as well 
as the natives. He was often the only person in the room with a coat on, 
and was noticeably silk-shirt-conscious. 

After his speech, his wife, Doris Stevens, a genuine Lucy Stoner, 
approached and offered her hand in congratulation. With a dramatic 
flourish, he bent and kissed her extended hand, while all Rhea County 
stared, as expected. The applause for his excellent speech went to his head, 
and he became more supercilious than ever. 

A famous educated chimpanzee, Joe Mendes, was in town with his 
owner and his teacher-governess. The owner desired to have Joe visit the 
Monkey House, presuming that science-minded evolutionists would be 
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interested in observing at close range one of man’s anthropoid cousins, 
and probably hoping for publicity for the animal. 

Joe’s owner-manager had no luck until he talked with Mrs. Potter. 
Everyone wanted to see the clever animal, but, for obvious reasons, no 
one cared to take the responsibility for bringing Joe to the Monkey 
House. Mrs. Potter persuaded Darrow, Hays, and Neal, however, to 
agree to having Joe with us as a dinner guest. The owner assured her 
that Mr. Malone surely would not object, because he was a friend of his. 

Bright-eyed observant Joe was a gentleman at table, sitting beside his 
governess, and much better behaved than most children. He obviously 
enjoyed the party, especially the ketchup, a new gustatory delight for him, 
according to her. He ate it daintily with a spoon, although evidently pre- 
ferring direct action if he could get away with it. When the Negro table- 
boy passed behind his chair, Joe surprised him by suddenly turning and 
hugging him tight, like an affectionate child. When he did the same to 
the Negro cook, however, who was politely not aware of the presence 
of the unusual guest, she whooped as she abandoned a platter of pork 
chops and fled. 

Malone was late for dinner that evening, having lingered downtown 
with newspaper men who were sampling various potencies of the local 
white mule. When the eminent lawyer entered the room where we were 
all sitting at dinner and really enjoying the company of the very intelli- 
gent, interesting, and soberly etiquettical young chimpanzee, Malone 
stopped short in his tracks and glared in revulsion at seeing an ape eating 
with human beings. 

“What is the meaning of this?” he demanded. “It is an insult to Mrs. 
Potter! Who is responsible for this?” 

No one answered him, but after the heavy silence, Arthur Garfield 
Hays remarked: “I got a letter from my wife today and she says our 
baby has a tooth.” 


The minister to whom Judge Raulston had referred as resigning on 
my account, an episode widely featured in the press, was a young Meth- 
odist pastor named Rey. H. C. Byrd, who had acted promptly on Rapp- 
leyea’s suggestion that I be invited to occupy his pulpit that first Sunday 
night. 

When he announced it to his congregation Sunday morning, however, 
there were murmurs, and after service the trustees told him Potter would 
find the church door locked if he showed up that evening. Byrd resented 
this, because offering the hospitality of his pulpit to a brother preacher 
was a sacred prerogative of the ministerial profession, over which laymen 
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traditionally have no control. He felt much humiliated when he told me, 
but considered that resigning his pulpit would wipe off what he consid- 
ered a stain on his professional honor. He was right knightly about it, 
and it was a recklessly quixotic thing to do, since he had a wife and two 
small children. I refused to accept such an atonement, and told him to 
stay with his church. 

“No,” he said, “not after this. I didn’t know they were so narrow- 
minded. I can earn a better living anyway at cabinet-making until I find 
a more liberal church.” I heard six months later that already he had a 
better pastorate in Alabama. 

I wasn’t going to let the Fundamentalists stop me from preaching in 
Dayton that evening, however. It was already afternoon, but Rapp and I 
got into action rapidly and wangled a reluctant permission from some 
official for me to preach on the courthouse lawn that evening. Platform 
and chairs were already in place there for an afternoon address by Bryan, 
so all we had to do was advertise, which was difficult on such short notice. 
I lettered a sign announcing the meeting and got permission from Mr. 
Robinson to paste it on the window of his drugstore. In a half hour I 
went back and found it torn down. So I made another, and we stood near 
by for a while, meanwhile spreading the news of its having been removed. 
That news of unfairness spread faster with the news of the meeting than 
the latter would have circulated without it. We told many that Potter 
would answer in the evening Bryan’s address of the afternoon. That 
seemed to do the trick. Of course, I then had to hear Bryan from four 
till five-thirty and probably go without dinner while preparing my reply 
for the evening. 

Never had I heard the famous William Jennings Bryan speak. I was 
too late now, however. The silver-tongued orator had gone, and I heard 
a dignified but worn-out old man repeating worn-out ideas in sentences 
themselves meaningless for much repetition. An experienced speaker can 
quickly spot stale and secondhand ideas, stories, and approaches in the 
addresses of another. In a few minutes I was saying to myself: “Ichabod, 
the glory is departed from Israel.” He wandered away from his subject 
and had hard work getting back. People began leaving before he was 
half through—his own people. It hurt me to watch and listen. I, too, stole 
away. There wouldn’t be any great preparation needed to answer Bryan’s 
ideas. I had already answered the same ones, better expressed and more 
vigorously pressed by Straton. I went up the hill to the Monkey House 
and ate my dinner leisurely. 

That evening I had the majority of the two hundred reporters in my 
audience, but I was most of all interested in the Fundamentalists who 
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showed up, frankly curious, and listened attentively. There were young 
people among them, and they stayed afterward to talk with me and ask 
further questions. They were excited and nervous and kept looking 
around. I asked one of the boys what the trouble was and he said they 
would all be reported to their pastors and probably publicly rebuked 
before the congregation the next Sunday. “But I’m glad I heard you, sir,” 
he said, “it was worth it. I aim to hear more of that kind of preaching 
when I get to be on my own, even if I have to travel pretty fur.” 

The following Wednesday noon I was approached by a tall country- 
man who said he was the lawyer of Mountain Springs. He looked very 
serious and I wondered what trouble I was in for now. I felt much easier 
when he only asked me if I would come up to his town and preach the 
next Sunday. I asked what church. 

“Methodist South.” 

Rather puzzled, I offered: “But that’s the very opposite of what I 
believe.” 

“T know. It sure is. I heerd you Sunday night.” 

“Then I wonder what you want me up at Mountain Springs for,” I 
meditated. “Going to string me up to a telephone pole?” 

“No, sir.” And he almost grinned. “You don’t need to be afraid. We 
ain’t Kluxers and we don’t have no telephone poles. I’ll tell you how it is.” 
He drew a long breath. 

“T was talkin’ to the fellers in the store Monday night and I told ’em 
what you said down here night afore, near as I could recall it. I told ’em 
‘twer’n’t gospel but ’twer true, and it set me to thinking. Now, our 
town is Fundamentalist all right, hundred per cent. But the reason for 
that is we ain’t never heerd nothin’ else. Happens we’re atween preach- 
ers now, and I’m chairman of the pulpit supply committee. So we'd like 
for you to come up next Sunday and give us your doctrine.” 

I have regretted few things more in my life than that a previous 
appointment prevented my accepting his invitation, which I treasure in 
memory as one of the brighter signs in a rather dismal cultural gloom. 

The day that Darrow asked me to stay up at the Monkey House and 
read my Bible, I made a long list of incidents and quotations of the sort 
he had suggested, but he did not use them, except one, for he spent most 
of the time he had Bryan on the stand getting him to admit that he 
believed as literally true such fables as that the great fish swallowed 
Jonah, that Joshua made the sun stand still, and that the first woman was 
really made by Jehovah from the rib of the first man. I kept a copy of my 
list, however, and it later became the nucleus of my book, Is That in the 
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- Bible?, which became a best-seller in Fundamentalist areas, unexpected 
by me yet causing me no chagrin at all. 

The one question which Darrow did use from my list concerned the 
serpent in the Garden of Eden legend. I suggested that since the Bible 
account asserts that, as a punishment for having tempted Eve, God con- 
demned the serpent to crawl upon its belly the rest of its life, the question 
would naturally rise in the mind of a literalist as to how the snake 
traveled before that time, since it is anatomically impossible for snakes to 
proceed any other way. 

Questioning Bryan on this point on the seventh day of the trial, 
Darrow forced him to say that he did believe the story to be literally 
true, and then asked if Bryan thought the snake had previously 
“walked on his tail.” The mental image of a snake pogoing along in such 
fashion was too much for the risibilities of the audience. The roar of 
laughter which arose from Evolutionists and Fundamentalists alike at 
Bryan’s obvious discomfiture angered the Great Commoner so much that 
he turned on his tormenting questioner a look which should have blasted 
him, but didn’t, and then said to the judge: “Your Honor, I think I can 
shorten this testimony. The only purpose Mr. Darrow has is to slur at the 
Bible, but I will answer his question. I will answer it all at once, and I 
have no objection in the world. I want the world to know that this man, 
who does not believe in a God, is trying to use a court in Tennessee . . .” 

Darrow here interrupted: “I object to that. I am examining you on 
your fool ideas that no intelligent Christian on earth believes.” 

Bryan was almost apoplectic with rage. He was groggy, but wanted 
to go on, saying: “While it will require time, I am willing to take it.” 

But the judge, like a referee at a fight, mercifully ended the slaughter, 
saying: “Court is adjourned until nine o’clock tomorrow morning.” 

That was really the climax of the trial, for word came next morning 
that the other prosecution lawyers had had an evening consultation, had 
admitted that Darrow had “made a monkey out of Bryan,” and decided 
that further questioning of Bryan by Darrow should be stopped, although 
it meant that Bryan would lose his hoped-for chance of putting Darrow 
on the stand. 

The next day the jury was called in and the case quickly concluded. 
The jury had heard only one side of the case, the prosecution, but even 
so Darrow had much impressed them. He wore suspenders, and snapped 
them from time to time, just like a farmer. Bryan was so disdainful of 
psychology that he wore a belt. It was even rumored that the men of 
the jury were seriously thinking of acquitting Scopes. 

One of Darrow’s greatest feats was apparently unnoticed by the press 
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reporters. He addressed the jury for the first and last time at the end of 
the trial. In this one talk he managed to convey to the twelve men the 
fact that he wanted them to return a verdict of guilty which would allow 
him to take the case to the higher court. It was probably the queerest 
address to a jury ever given by a defendant’s lawyer. And he got his 
point over. 

The jury was out just nine minutes, and returned a verdict of guilty, 
whereupon Judge Raulston fined Scopes one hundred dollars and asked 
him if he had anything to say. The quiet Mr. Scopes, who had not said 
a word in court during the entire trial, astounded everyone by making 
the best short speech of all. 

“Your Honor, I feel I have been convicted of violating an unjust 
statute. I will continue in the future, as I have in the past, to oppose this 
law in any way I can. Any other action would be in violation of my ideal 
of academic freedom—that is, to teach the truth, as guaranteed in our 
Constitution, of personal and religious freedom. I think the fine is un- 
just.” 

Then everybody made little speeches, exchanging flattery all around, 
except that Darrow said in his usual devastating way: “I think this case 
will be remembered because it is the first case of this sort since we stopped 
trying people in America for witchcraft, because here we have done our 
best to turn back the tide that has sought to force itself upon this modern 
world—of testing every fact in science by a religious dictum.” 

And after the speeches, as if to illustrate and celebrate the triumph of 
religion over law, education, and science, the judge said: “We will 
adjourn. And Brother Jones will pronounce the benediction.” 

While Darrow looked wearily out the window at the courtyard tree- 
tops, Dr. Jones intoned: “May the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
love of God and the communion and fellowship of the Holy Ghost abide 
with you all. Amen.” And the Scopes Trial was over. 

Not quite. The Tennessee Supreme Court, to which the defense attor- 
neys presented a large, well-documented, and expensive brief, accom- 
panied by other briefs, including one sponsored by the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League and prepared by the eminent New York lawyer Charles 
H. Strong, neatly sidestepped the case and all its momentous issues by 
ruling that the lower court had erred in fining Scopes one hundred 
dollars. It should not have been more than fifty. 

And the anti-evolution law is still the shame of Tennessee. 

The trial ended Tuesday July 21, 1925, and five days later Bryan was 
dead. 


Not to be able to get back at Darrow, whose clever probing and cal- 
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culated badgering he had endured only because he expected to get even 
by cross-questioning him in turn, is what broke Bryan’s heart, I think. 
Besides, Darrow had prevented him from delivering his great speech, 
which he had prepared for the trial. I treasure a copy of it. His death was 
caused, partly at least, by congestion of undelivered utterance or frustra- 
-tion from inhibited expression. Scopes was convicted, to be sure, but 
Darrow outgeneraled Bryan, and Bryan knew it. 

There were other theories as to the cause of his sudden death. One 
rumor had it that he ate four pork chops for luncheon the day of his 
death, but that was doubtless sheer fiction. People who should know have 
told me that his preaching of temperance was well backed up by his 
practice, as far as alcoholic beverages were concerned, but not so well 
when it came to food. 

At that strange “Victory Banquet” of the Fundamentalists which pre- 
ceded the trial, Scopes was present, much in the character of a captured 
Freshman at a Sophomore celebration. Polite and attentive as always, he 
passed Mr. Bryan a plate of white bread. 

“No thank you, sonny,” said Bryan affably, “my doctor won’t let me 
eat any starchy foods.” Whereupon he reached over and helped himself 
generously to white potatoes. 

“I reckon,” said Johnny Scopes when he told me, “that a little more 
knowledge of science wouldn’t have hurt Mr. Bryan any.” 

Right here I wish to give belated credit to the man who was to my 
mind the greatest lawyer at the Dayton trial, on either side, Arthur Gar- 
field Hays. Malone might:make speeches and Darrow cross-examine, but 
the record shows that Hays was the man who watched every legal point, 
never missed a trick, and often outmaneuvered the prosecution on their 
own grounds. He even tricked the district attorney, Stewart, the only real 
lawyer the prosecution had, into getting angry and then apologizing, and 
in accepting the apology Hays read him a needed lecture in tolerance. 

Hays was also alive to all the religious aspects of the trial, having read 
and digested Andrew D. White’s two-volume classic, The History of the 
Warfare of Science with Theology in Christendom. He was the only one 
of defense personnel who even looked at the library of more recent books 
on evolution I had collected and brought laboriously to Dayton, at Bain- 
bridge Colby’s request. He also collected, arranged, and presented the 
voluminous evidence from the many eminent scientists present, whose 
statements the jury never heard or read. But he got them into the record. 

It was Hays who discovered what I considered the most interesting 
circumstance connected with the entire Dayton experience. The reporters 
missed it and no mention of it has before this appeared in print. Hays 
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heard of and found time to visit a still more primitive religious group 
than the Fundamentalists, only four miles from Dayton. He said one day: 
“Potter, you ‘ain’t seen nothin’ yet,” and then told me how to reach the 
place and how to proceed after arriving. Mrs. Potter and I followed his 
directions. 

Under a widespreading hackberry tree whose lowest branches were 
hung with dimly burning oil lanterns was a little congregation of poorly 
dressed rural folk, resembling, I imagined, the Celtic Druid groups or 
the early Christians. They were quietly gathering, coming in from paths 
like the one we had used, converging on the spot. Two young women 
sat on the ground with their backs to the old tree, and both were nursing 
infants. The rest gradually took places on the ground facing toward a 
spot of hard earth from which the grass had apparently been worn by 
human feet. We sat at one side, separate from the main group, on a 
fallen log, as did several other visitors. Hays had suggested this. 

Upon the bare spot a young man soon was standing and talking. I 
took him to be the preacher of the evening, but learned later that they 
didn’t “endure” preachers. No, he was testifying to his faith in the Lord 
Jesus and at the same time condemning the churches. He began to rant 
in a singsong, using Bible phrases and snatches of hymns. As he got 
louder and more vehemently rhythmic, the people began swaying from 
their hips as they sat on the grassy ground. 

The phrases then became somehow disconnected, and rational mean- 
ing vanished. Then the words themselves split up into senseless syllables, 
which as they were repeated monotonously seemed to rearrange them- 
selves alliteratively. 

The chant was wierdly mantric at times with primitive rhythms: 
then suddenly became a flood of mere gibberish. Again it resembled 
children’s counting-out rimes or skip-rope rigmaroles. It lost intensity after 
a while. The accompanying bodily shaking and vibrations dwindled and 
the young man soon was standing still and silent. 

All of a sudden I was aware of what I had just seen and heard. I 
whispered to my wife, “You've just witnessed the glossolalia, the speaking 
with tongues mentioned in the New Testament.” She shushed me, for 
a young woman had risen and moved to the bare spot. She began testi- 
fying in the stereotyped phrases I had often heard among the Baptists at 
prayer meetings in my youth, but that was as far as she got. She spoke 
more rapidly after she got warmed up, but her words were still intel- 
ligible. The people swayed, trying to help her, but no vibrations came 
and no gibberish, and she soon retired. 

There was a short intermission, and I then asked Mrs. Potter: 
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“Wasn’t that a sort of miracle—a woman who couldn’t speak with 
tongues?” ' 

She answered: “You just don’t understand the philosophy of it. They 
can’t speak with tongues until their vocabulary gives out, and a woman’s 

never does.” 

' The young man came on the simple stage again and announced to 
any that might be within hearing that the “Sperrit” didn’t seem to be 
visiting tonight as well as usual, probably due to “furrin” presences, so 
they would just have regular testimonies and Bible reading. I learned 
afterward that their speaking with tongues was usually followed by more 
violent physical manifestations of the presence of the “Holy Sperrit,” 
rolling, jerking, and leaping, so that the church people called them Holy 
Rollers, but they claimed they were the Sons and Daughters of Jesus 
Christ and were the only true Christians since the Sperrit proved his 
presence by the gift of tongues. 

I ventured to talk with the young man afterward. There was not much 
response until, at a venture, I asked him what he thought of William 
Jennings Bryan. That did it. He reacted as if I had touched a hidden 
spring. He opened his eyes wide and said with quiet intensity: 

“Mr. Bryan is a very dangerous man, a heretic, a in-fi-del, and an 
unbeliever in God’s word.” 

So Hays had unearthed a band of guerrillas in Bryan’s own backyard. 
I asked this fanatic how he made out Bryan was an infidel, and was 
promptly told: “Mr. Bryan believes the world is round.” 

“Don’t you believe the world is round?” 

“No, suh, ah’m a Bible Christian.” 

“Where in the Bible does it say that the world is not round?” 

“T reckon you don’t know your Bible very well, mistuh, eff’n you don’t 
know that.” Which was rather a bump for the Bible Expert for the De- 
fense. 

“Tt tells in the Psalms,” he explained patiently, “about ‘the four corners 
o’ the yarth’ [It is not in the Psalms but in Isaiah 11:12 and Revelation 
7:1] and how come a round thing can have four corners, suh? 

“And it tells in Matthew’s gospel [4:8] how the devil took the Lord | 
up into a high mounting and showed him all the kingdoms o’ the 
Varta t ss 

He was trembling now in his phrenetic zeal and I hoped he would 
finish his point before going off into another spell. But he kept on, 
shaking his finger now in my face as he reached his triumphant climax. 
“And, stranger, no matter how high that mounting was, he couldn’t see 
the kingdoms on tother side, eff’n the yarth was round! Now, could he?” 
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I agreed that the Bible people evidently thought that the earth was 
flat. He was thereby apparently encouraged to reveal his big news, after 
looking around to be sure no one was listening. 

“Tl tell you something, stranger, will rejoice your heart. We-all have 
got a bill all drawed up for the legislature to pass. This bill says for to 
throw out them in-fi-del geography books now in our schools that are 
pollutin’ the minds of our innocent children by larnin’ ’em agin scripture 
that the yarth is round, and for to put into the schools good Christian 
books that foller the Bible teachin’ that the yarth is flat, as anyone can 
secu: 

“Very, very interesting,” I said. “Have you any chance of getting the 
bill through?” 

“We got up’ards of three thousand voters’ signatures already on our 
petition for the bill,” he bragged, “and two senators has promised to inter- 
duce and back the bill soon’s we git some more names. We'll git ’em 
all right.” 

“You probably will,” I said, as I turned away, and we went back to 
Dayton, where ruled the great in-fi-del, William Jennings Bryan. 

When Mrs. Potter and I were leaving Dayton, Johnny Scopes suddenly 
appeared at my side, took the suitcases from my hands, and walked along 
to the station with us. A more modest, inconspicuous, friendly human 
being I have never known. 

One hot afternoon during the trial, someone ran up to the judge and 
said in a stage whisper: “Your prisoner has escaped!” 

“Prisoner?” said Judge Raulston, rather startled. “Oh, you. mean 
Johnny Scopes. Well, Johnny’ll be back. He prob’ly jes’ went out for a 
swim to cool off.” 

Sure enough, an hour later, Johnny, looking much refreshed, squeezed 
past my chair, with a friendly pat on my back, and resumed his secluded 
seat. Once he gave me a significant wink from between the widespread 
legs of a photographer standing on Scopes’s desk taking pictures of Judge 
Raulston! 

The day we left, as the train whistled in the distance, Mrs. Potter said: 
“Johnny, I’d like to ask you one question before we go. You don’t need 
to answer it if you think it would make trouble. But I wonder if you 
really ever did teach evolution in Rhea County High School?” 

Scopes quickly looked up at my wife with surprise and admiration 
and said, with a broad grin: “In the high school I’m science teacher, or at 
least I was. Taught chemistry and biology and such. But my hardest job 
is coach in athletics—football in the fall, basketball in the winter, and 
baseball in the spring. I was pretty busy. Sometimes we had to use the 
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biology period for planning our plays, and I reckon likely we never did 
get around to that old evolution lesson. But the kids were good sports 
and wouldn’t squeal on me in court.” 

On the train I asked her: “How did you know?” 

And she replied: “Oh, I began suspecting something several days ago 
when Mrs. Rapp told me she overheard Darrow coaching the schoolboys 
what to say and what not to say on the witness stand. It took him a whole 
evening to get them letter-perfect.” 

Someone has well said that woman’s alleged intuition is eighty-five per 
cent suspicion. 

On the very day we left, Scopes had refused an offer of fifty thousand 
dollars to appear on the vaudeville stage lecturing on evolution. And the 
boy had been getting only a hundred and fifty dollars a month and was 
now out of a job as a convicted criminal. As he told me privately, he was 
frankly worried as to how he was going to get along. 

“No,” he said, firmly, “I wouldn’t do anything like that. People 
wouldn’t come to listen: they’d come to look, and I don’t care to be an 
exhibit. Besides, I don’t know enough about evolution to lecture on it.” 

I met him in Chicago a year or so later, had a delightful luncheon 
with him and Darrow, and found that he was studying evolution at the 
University of Chicago on a sort of scholarship that the thoughtful Darrow 
had somehow wangled. 

The next thing I knew, Scopes was on a paleo-botanical expedition, 
investigating the early evolution of plants, somewhere in Central or South 
America. Then I heard he was teaching in Texas. Now, I understand, he 
is doing well as a geologist for an oil company in Louisiana. 


Clb AV Pat Ee Ru eX 


MY FIRST SABBATICAL (1) 
ANTIOCH COLLEGE 


A “sabbatical” is a year off, theoretically given to college professors 
and clergymen every seventh year “for rest, travel, or research.” A profes- 
sional man who has a sabbatical with pay given him nowadays is lucky: 
usually he has to take it himself between positions and live on his savings. 
Another way to get a respite of sorts is to take up some other work for 
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a year or so. That is what I did. I got little rest, but plenty of travel and 
research. 

I had resigned my pulpit in May, 1925, two months before the Scopes 
Trial. The resignation came as a great surprise, they said, but there were 
several little “shadows before” the coming event. On March 15, preach- 
ing on the subject, “Is Education Taking the Place of Religion?” I had 
said: “In the old times everyone went to church and few to school; now- 
adays everyone goes to school and few to church. It would seem that 
education is taking the place of religion. The field of religion has been 
assumed to be largely supernatural; the field of education the natural 
world. Every advance of education has meant the fall of some religious 
tenet. All supernaturalism is gradually disappearing, and if religion be 
concerned only with the supernatural, then religion is doomed to ex- 
tinction.” 

For some time I had been active as the chairman of the New York 
City Committee of the Friends of Antioch College, with such personnel 
as Joseph P. Day, Dave Morris, and Percy Straus. We had delightful 
committee meetings in Mr. Straus’s private penthouse apartment atop 
Macy’s store. And at the time of the Pilgrimage to the Hall of Fame, 
April 19, I had Dr. Morgan, president of Antioch, speak about the col- 
lege both at the afternoon exercises and in West Side Church at the 
dinner meeting afterward. 

On Sunday morning, May 3, after a sermon on “Transcending Limita- 
tions,” I read the following resignation, here condensed: 


To THe Uniry ConcrEGATIONAL SocreTY, WeEst S1pE UNITARIAN 
CHURCH: 

Since November, 1919, we have worked together, but, for the 
reason which J will presently give, the time is approaching when I 
must leave you. I am giving you several months’ notice, so that you 
may have ample time to secure my successor, that your splendid 
work may go on uninterrupted. This resignation will take effect next 
fall, the exact time to be determined later. 

I am going to be executive secretary of Antioch College in Ohio 
as headquarters, but my work will take me all over the country. 
My reason for leaving this church and going to Ohio is simply 
this: that Antioch College is the scene of a revolutionary method of 
education, hailed by no less a prophet than Dr. Charles W. Eliot of 
Harvard as extremely important and significant. It needs to be 
brought to the attention of our citizens and explained to them, and 
that will be my work. Dr. Eliot himself has just accepted, at the 
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age of ninety-one, the presidency of the Friends of Antioch in 
America. 

Our civilization is at a real crisis, and our only hope, as I see it, 
is in a new system of education of the sort that Antioch is develop- 
ing. ...I seriously believe that the work of the churches is largely 

nullified by our present faulty system of education. Therefore the 
work of the churches has become secondary, for a while at least, 
until we have established an education which really prepares for life. 
Indeed, I believe that when education becomes perfected, the 
churches will be unnecessary, but that is a long way off. 

My major reason for resigning is not family considerations, nor 
health, nor financial matters. I am going to Antioch because I feel 
called there. I have taken seven long weeks to think this over care- 
fully. You can well imagine that I would not lightly leave an insti- 
tution which is so much a part of me as this one is. Nor would I 
leave now, if I were not confident that the pioneer work is done, and 
the institution well established, both in membership and financially. 
The work of expansion can and will be done by someone else. 

I must face the fact that for me personally even this most liberal 
of all pulpits is a place of limitation. I do not fit. I am an organizer 
and an educator—not an orator, pulpiteer, or pastor. I still have the 
same goal in view. After all, liberal religion and education are closely 
allied. We shall still be working for the same cause, and we shall not 
be separated. I shall come around occasionally and shake your hands. 
I love you, but I must go. 

Sincerely your fellow-worker, Charles Francis Potter. 


The resignation received much news-press and editorial attention, due 
to two things—the West Side Church had been constantly in the news 
for months; and I had placed education above religion. Antioch College 
received an enormous amount of free publicity in practically every news- 
paper in America. I was delighted that I could bring my new institution 
such a valuable offering even before I began my formal connection there. 
I was a bit oversanguine in that: I had much to learn about my new boss. 

When I stated that my major reason for resigning was not financial 
matters, I was telling the truth. I was accepting five thousand dollars a 
year at Antioch compared with the six thousand I was getting at West 
Side Church. But financial matters were a minor reason for my leaving, 
in that I was a little hurt by what I was not getting. I thought I had 
earned an increase in salary. The following excerpt from a piece in the 
New York Telegram and Evening Mail, of February 28, 1925, explains 
why. 
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Five years ago a group of fewer than forty people met in a hall 
off Broadway to hear the first sermon of the Rev. Charles Francis 
Potter as minister of the West Side Unitarian Church. 

Two and a half years ago the congregation erected a new church | 
on Cathedral Parkway near Broadway. Last Sunday the auditorium 
of the new church had every seat taken, many were standing and 
many turned away. Last night the trustees of the church met to 
consider plans for enlarging the church. 

The financial equity of the West Side Unitarian Church has in- 
creased three hundred per cent during the last five years, and the 
average Sunday morning attendance considerably over one thousand 
per cent. The church has twice won the Laymen’s League national 
contest for increasing church attendance, and is leading in the 
present contest. 

During the five years, the following organizations and move- 
ments have been formed within the church and have shared the 
growth of the parent society: the West Side Unity Club for young 
people; the Meeting House Players, a Little Theatre; the West Side 
Chapter of the Laymen’s League; a student center for college stu- 
dents; the Modernist Bible Class; a Liberal Books Center; a Boy 
Scout Troop; and the model church school known as the West Side 
School of Religion. 

In 1924, two hundred and fifty contributors to the church pledged 
for current expenses, equipment, and expansion more than seventy 
thousand dollars. 

The growth of this church has been partly due to the publicity 
attendant upon the debates which Mr. Potter conducted with Dr. 
John Roach Straton, and partly to the fact that the sermons deal 
with modern religious and ethical problems in a fearless and out- 
spoken way. 


When I had first spoken to the handful of people in old Lenox Av- 
enue Unitarian Church in 1919, I had outlined a five-year plan for the 
church. It was an ambitious plan, but they called me as minister to carry 
it out. I did carry it out with their splendid assistance, in five years and 
completely. They had called me on the agreement to pay me six thousand 
dollars a year, with a raise just as soon as the church could afford it. At 
the end of the five years I should not have been obliged to ask for the 
promised raise, but I was. I told them it was costing me eight thousand a 
year to live in New York, in spite of Mrs. Potter’s economical manage- 
ment and with no maid to help her. If they would increase my salary to 
seven thousand, I would try to earn the other thousand by writing, lec- 
turing, and from funeral and wedding fees. But they didn’t see how they 
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could, and one old-timer remarked that they had never paid Dr. Wright 
himself but five thousand dollars. 

So, if five years of the hardest kind of professional work, seven days a 
week and often twelve to fifteen hours a day, with what had been a dy- 
ing church reorganized and leading the denomination in growth and 
progressive projects, did not merit a small increase in salary, I began to 
wonder whether a change to some other field of work might not be 
advisable for me, especially after my similar experiences in the two pre- 
vious parishes. 

I did not leave West Side for a larger salary, but their refusal to give 
me the increase I had earned and had been promised did make me more 
receptive to Dr. Morgan’s offer of work at a smaller salary in a field 
which seemed more worth my interest and efforts. 

During the seven weeks I had been pondering Dr. Morgan’s invita- 
tion, the college proposition had grown more attractive in my mind. One 
factor which counted for more than any other at the time of actual de- 
cision was that of the education of my three boys, then in their early 
teens. There was an Antioch Academy, preparatory for college, right 
on the campus, where a progressive curriculum, including arts and 
crafts, was carried out in rural surroundings, just across from the beau- 
tiful houses of Faculty Row where we would live. At our Riverside 
Drive apartment one of the boys said the only thing that kept him go- 
ing was that he could see the river. 

Our experiences with the Regents’ system of education at Pelham 
and in New York City had been discouraging indeed. The idea was to 
pass the “Regents,” as the year-end examinations were termed, and any 
real education derived during the process was quite accidental. Any edu- 
cation at home was not only not encouraged, it was distinctly frowned 
upon, as disrupting the Regents’ system. Parents just mustn’t interfere with 
their boys’ education! 

Still another little item was in the picture. When we were talking over 
the “call” to Antioch, Mrs. Potter remarked cryptically that it wouldn’t 
do me any harm to cool my heels for a while, and then explained: “You 
have too many people waiting for you in your outer office. You need 
to get out into the line and cool your heels in other men’s waiting rooms 
until it’s your turn to be admitted to the inner sanctum.” 

She was right, as usual, at least partly right. I was getting to feel 
that perhaps little Charlie Potter wasn’t doing so badly in the city which 
he had been warned was “the graveyard of clergymen.” I was in such 
demand for weddings, funerals, after-dinner speeches, women’s club 
luncheons, personal consultations, newspaper interviews, magazine 
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articles, important civic and cultural committees, that it was quite true 
that my secretary had hard work selecting those to be admitted to me. 
I was in danger of becoming a conceited “success,” and it would do me 
good to cool my heels in other men’s outer offices, waiting a chance to 
“sell” them Antioch, another man’s idea. 

Underneath all these motives and inclinations was a deeper, more 
powerful urge, which I did not then recognize as operating. In the life- 
long conflict between the preacher and me (which gives this book its 
title) there had come another battle. In the debates against Straton, and 
in the Dayton fight with Bryan to a lesser degree, I had been struggling 
against my former self, the Fundamentalist boy-preacher they had made 
of me at seventeen. Antioch was a chance to get away from the preacher 
business altogether, and I welcomed the opportunity with such a feeling 
of relief and freedom that I was surprised at myself, and a trifle ashamed, 
although not then understanding the cause of either the relief or the 
shame. 

I know now that I have always been a layman at heart and have 
natively a large endowment of the common man’s suspicion of the priest. 
I can’t help laughing immoderately at any joke which features a clergy- 
man. The factory where Father and I worked when I was in my mid- 
teens was called the Middlesex, after our Massachusetts county. When I 
left my job there to study for the ministry, one of the “hands” not re- 
nowned for church-going remarked that I was going from one middle- 
sex to another, explaining: “You know there are men, women, and min- 
isters.; 

Another put it this way: “Life is a football game, with the men fight- 
ing it out on the gridiron, while the minister is up in the grandstand, 
explaining the game to the ladies.” 

Such jokes are inaccurate and unfair, for obvious reasons, but they 
represent a widely held point of view, common to all races of men. 
When the priest or preacher wears a peculiar gown, coat, hat or hair- 
cut, it may make him feel holier and he can find a dozen rationaliza- 
tions for it, but he does raise a barrier between himself and the general 
run of men, whether he or they are aware of it or not. There are many 
excellent arguments for the celibacy of the priesthood, but they are 
undercut by a very deep psychological, yes, biological resentment and 
revulsion among the masculine. 

I had always been embarrassed by the ten per cent discount given to 
clergymen and the half-fare rate on the railroads. There was a hot 
conflict there. The preacher in me wanted to take the discounts and 
offered such excuses as; the community wouldn’t be safe without 
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churches in it, and the clergy render much unpaid service in every town, 
and churches pay that much lower salaries because they know ministers 
- get discounts—all of which is largely true. But I resented the inevitable 
feeling of being the object of charity, a sort of social orphan, employed 
by a semiparasitic organization which could not pay me a proper wage. 
In clerical garb, which I discarded as often and as early as I dared, I 
felt like a monkey dressed in a distinctive costume so that the public 
would recognize me as a beggar and put the discount money in my 
tin cup. 

I answered the preacher in me by replying that the community 
wouldn’t be safe without schools in it, that the teachers also render much 
unpaid service, but get no ten per cent discount at clothing stores nor 
half fare on the railroads (unless they are nuns, monks or priests who 
teach), and that perhaps churches would be shamed into paying decent 
salaries if clerical discounts were entirely abolished. 

So I gave up clerical discounts and accepted the invitation to enter the 
field of education. I had defeated the preacher, so I thought, and I felt 
gloriously free. 

After the Scopes Trial, Mrs. Potter and I went right on to Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, which was not far from Dayton, Tennessee, in more ways 
‘than one. We fell in love with the quaint old Antioch campus as we 
went about making arrangements for moving there in the fall. Then we 
went up to the camp in the Adirondacks where the boys already were, 
and where we had bought an abandoned farm near by which has ever 
since been our summer home. 

When I resigned my pulpit on the third of May, I had already taken 
steps toward assuring that my successor should be a real liberal. Dr. 
A. W. Slaten had spoken before the church once, shortly after his re- 
moval from the faculty of William Jewell College for alleged heresy in 
his book, What Jesus Taught. He was at the time of my resignation 
Professor of New Testament at the Pacific Unitarian School for the Min- 
istry, but I knew he was coming east for the May Meetings, so arranged 
for him to speak again at West Side on May 24. On June 14 I was waited 
on by a committee of the congregation desiring me to reconsider my 
resignation, but, while emotionally touched by their request, I simply 
restated my reasons for going to Antioch. Two weeks later I presided at 
a church meeting which gave Dr. Slaten a unanimous call to the West 
Side pulpit, which he accepted in two weeks, to become effective the 
first of October. 

The church reopened after the summer vacation on September 13, 
and I preached a series of three farewell sermons then and on the twen- 
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tieth and twenty-seventh on “The Future of Christianity, of Religion, and 
of Mankind.” An excerpt from each will give my philosophy of religion 
in 1925. 


It is becoming evident that a new religion must arise to meet the 
expanding needs of men. If Christianity hopes to become that great 
new world religion, it must frankly reject the bad elements in both 
the religion of Jesus and the religion about Jesus, and incorporate in 
itself such new truths as are constantly coming out of human re- 
ligious experience. Like every other human thing, religion is evolv- 
ing, and that evolution will inevitably leave Christianity behind, as 
it has left many another religion behind, unless Christianity’s present 
narrow intolerance disappears. ... 

Has religion any future? Certainly not if men continue blindly 
to take the position that, be it ever so humbug, there’s no faith like 
one’s own. Religion must be charged with new intelligence and as- 
signed a more important place in everyday life if it is to persist. It 
has imperishable values, but it must undergo great changes, and 
what was religious in the past will give way to something new and of 
more meaning for modern men.... 


My final message on the Future of Mankind, delivered under, much 
emotional tension to a crowded church with many standing throughout 
the service, was a preview of the Humanism I was gradually building in 
my own religious philosophy, the Humanism which in fuller form I 
would announce exactly four years later at the first meeting of the First 
Humanist Society of New York. I said: 


If we believe in “the fall of man,” instead of the rise of man from 
the uncouth character of primitive ancestors, we are led into that 
pessimistic theology which declares that there is no health in us, and 
that we are worms of the dust, depending for our salvation upon 
some outside force. This weakens our own moral fibre. Man can 
never find a really satisfactory answer to his quest for the meaning of 
life until he looks within himself. There he will find, if he be 
honest, not only the unlovely inheritance from the past, but also the 
bright promise of the future. 

The future of mankind depends upon man’s faith in his own 
possibilities. Let us dare to develop our own personalities. Hoopskirt 
religionists will be shocked at our boldness in asserting the essential 
divinity of human nature, but honest confession is not only good for 
the soul of the confessor, it is good for other souls who hear. 

My personal belief is summed up in eleven words: “One increas- 
ing purpose working through mankind ts creating a spiritual world.” 
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I doubt if I would change that credo very much today, although I 
admit that two or more of the words need further definition. 


At Antioch I had a wonderful time. Although I did all that was 
asked of me and more, the job was a vacation compared with a New 
York City pastorate. I taught classes in Comparative Religion, including 
the History of Religion and the Psychology of Religion. I was a sort of 
college chaplain, conducting Sunday vespers and giving religious advice 
to those students who wished it. Of an evening occasionally we would 
have a large group of students in our living room, discussing religious, 
ethical, and moral subjects. I remember that a chap who had come to 
Antioch from India, inspired by a magazine article of mine about the 
college which he had read there, attended one of those home discussion 
groups and was so shocked he never came again. He had been con- 
verted in India by orthodox Christian missionaries and was so ardent a 
Christian that he could see no good in Hinduism or Buddhism. To hear 
a Christian preacher praise the Vedas and the Eight-fold Path of Sid- 
dhartha as parallel to the Bible and the Sermon on the Mount was be- 
yond his capacity to understand. 

My main duty at Antioch, however, was what the students called the 
job of apple-picker. Executive Secretary meant money-raiser. I followed 
up the “leads” given me in Cleveland, Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, and so on. It was to be a long range proposition: I must cultivate the 
“prospects” slowly and not put any pressure on until they were ob- 
viously interested enough to warrant it. It was large sums from wealthy 
persons which were most wanted. Dr. Morgan told me not to worry if I 
didn’t get much of anything the first year, but when I didn’t, he “fired” 
me, just as suddenly as that. In another year, I could have brought in 
plenty, but he suddenly felt poor and decided to cut expenses, and I was 
the last man hired. He was an engineer, and was used to hiring and 
firing men and thought nothing of treating professional men the same 
way. He was a kindly soul, a quiet Quaker, but at times the most auto- 
cratic democrat one could meet. He was a brilliant engineer, but a difh- 
cult man to work with. The main trouble I found in working with him, 
and others have agreed with me on the point, was that he changed his 
mind and his plans frequently, which was confusing enough, but he also 
forgot to notify his fellow-workers and assistants about the changes. 

One incident will illustrate his unpredictability. I had Clarence Dar- 
row “sold” on Antioch. Morgan knew I was working on Darrow and 
_ seemed quite pleased at my progress. Darrow finally said to me in his 
slow drawl: “Yes, I guess there’s the least bunk at Antioch of any of the 
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colleges. I’ve got quite a bunch of jack now, since I’ve begun charging 
for my services instead of giving them away. Guess I'll leave Ruby 
enough to buy her a nice young husband and give the rest to Antioch.” 

Delighted, I arranged to have a luncheon or dinner for Darrow, Mor- 
gan, and myself, but when I reported to Morgan, he wasn’t interested, 
and refused to attend such a meeting. After persistent questioning, I 
found that he disapproved of some of Darrow’s views. One of the 
faculty members who knew about my disappointment told me that was 
nothing, and related how a patent medicine manufacturer had offered 
Antioch a cool million, which Morgan had curtly refused because he dis- 
approved of patent medicines. They deceived people and contained 
potable alcohol. 

Although I heard the patent medicine story from several at. Antioch 
and in New York, I do not know it first hand, but I believe it, because 
I do know that no faculty member was allowed to drink liquor or smoke, 
and the use of coffee and tea was frowned upon. A strict rule forbade 
anyone smoking on campus and no faculty or student personnel could 
smoke within three miles of the college. In a lecture to newly arrived girl 
students, Morgan emphatically stated: “No nice woman smokes.” 

One of the girls rose and said: “Dr. Morgan, my mother and all the 
women in my family smoke, and I think your statement is untrue.” 

Morgan smiled and said: “I still say, no nice woman smokes.” 

Another girl said: “Your three-mile limit is going to make a lot of 
hypocrites, and I think a hypocrite is worse than a smoker.” | 

We attended a faculty meeting of professors and their wives, regu- 
larly held ostensibly as social affairs but really used as places where Mor- 
gan got his complaints and suggestions aired. You rose when the 
president walked in, and at the end of the meeting, when he rose, you 
did, and went home. At this meeting Morgan was holding forth on his 
pet prohibitions, tobacco, coffee, tea. 

Faculty wives were not supposed to speak up in these meetings, but 
Mrs. Potter, presumably unaware of the rule, asked: “Dr. Morgan, I 
suppose you have a reason for these rather unusual ideas of yours. As a 
newcomer I’m curious to know what that reason is.” 

With an air of patience, he explained, “These stimulants give you a 
false sense of elation: you get a thrill you haven’t earned. One is not en- 
titled to that feeling unless it is the reward of creative effort, of work 
well done.” 

“But, Dr. Morgan,” my wife gently but firmly persisted, “since there 
are a great many thrills we earn which we do not receive, aren’t we 
entitled to a few we don’t earn?” 
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There were a few titters, quickly suppressed, then silence. The great 
man would not descend to argument. 

I found out, after the day Morgan surprised me by bluntly telling 
me the contract wouldn’t be renewed, that I had unwittingly rubbed him 
the wrong way several times. Way back before I had come to Antioch, 
when I had secured great publicity for the college in my resignation ad- 
dress, the Xenia Ministerial Association, a handful of Fundamentalists 
in the little town next to Yellow Springs, had taken exception to some 
of my reported remarks, which had disturbed Morgan greatly. Can’t af- 
ford to offend the neighbors. That little squib in a country weekly out- 
weighed the thousands of dollars worth of favorable publicity in the big 
city dailies. He wanted Antioch to be a liberal college, advertised it as 
such, courted Unitarian support and got it, but squirmed, as I later dis- 
covered, when I uttered liberal opinions at college vespers. The students 
were delighted with the liberalism, and demonstrated it markedly, but 
the little college radio station carried my words to Cedarville and other 
near-by towns and the occasional objections from Fundamentalists an- 
noyed Morgan, who was trying to ride two horses at once. Also, I 
found out afterward, he didn’t like my way of teaching comparative re- 
ligion. I didn’t drive the students hard enough and I marked them too 
high. 

In other words, I didn’t fit at Antioch, or perhaps it was that I 
didn’t click with Morgan. Hendrik Van Loon left Antioch just before I 
came. I met him shortly thereafter when we were both having books 
published by the same firm, and visited him in his great one-room map- 
house in Connecticut. His opinion of Antioch was the same as mine, only 
more vehemently expressed: a wonderful educational theory, a fine stu- 
dent body, unusual faculty, charming campus, but a complex genius for 
president who was completely unpredictable. 

Antioch today, although the experimental stage has largely passed and 
Dr. Morgan has not been president for some time, is still an outstanding 
pioneer educational institution. The scheme of having the student alter- 
nate five or ten weeks’ study with the same period of work in some 
industry or profession, thus taking six years in college instead of four, 
but usually having a good position assured even before graduation, still 
obtains and has proved its worth. The assigning of jobs for their educa- 
tional and attitude-correcting value rather than for monetary return is 
sometimes necessary. The distinctive thing about Antioch is that the 
best teacher of all, Dame Experience, is on the faculty year in and year 
out, and Arthur Morgan deserves great credit for having had the idea 
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of hiring her. She is vastly more important on that faculty than a dozen 
Van Loons, Potters, or even a Morgan. 

I have the kindest and most appreciative remembrance of the college. 
I learned much there. I met interesting people. One day Charles Ketter- 
ing, who has helped Antioch much, told me that in ten years one small 
machine in the cellar of a house would heat it in winter and cool it in 
summer. It seemed chimerical then, and he was a little off on his tim- 
ing, but those machines are here now, if not yet as common as he then 
predicted. 

The students at Antioch interested me greatly. They were from all 
states in the union, and when I asked my class in comparative religion 
to bring in the superstitions of their home towns, I got a rich collection. I 
had them sort and classify them, by eliminating duplicates, and then 
count the net total. There then were one hundred and three different 
superstitions. The next lesson was to discover how many of these one 
hundred and three were religious in origin. They made it ninety-nine, 
and decided the other four were probably of religious origin, but in some 
connection now not discernible. When I had them write their own 
definitions of both superstition and religion, one girl defined a super- 
stition as “a religious practice that got found out,” and a boy wrote that 
superstition is “the other fellow’s religion.” 

Young Percy Straus was in that class and became a lawyer in New 
York, and Monroe Barnard several years later had me to dinner with his 
father, the great sculptor, George Grey Barnard, at whose funeral in his 
great studio I delivered the eulogy. 

I didn’t contribute to Antioch what I had hoped, and that was both 
my fault and Morgan’s, probably because we were both too independent 
and individualistic. One definite thing, however, has given me satisfac- 
tion. The year before I came to Antioch the census of religious prefer- 
ences among the students showed the Presbyterians as the largest group. 
Two years later, just after I left, the corresponding census showed the 
largest group to be Humanists. 

Nor is it entirely coincidental that the national headquarters of The 
American Humanist Association and the office of The Humanist, a 
growing bi-monthly review, are in Yellow Springs. 


CAPA TE RoX X EV 


MY FIRST SABBATICAL (II) 
BOOK LECTURES 


I didn’t have to look far for a job. My new position was also in the 
field of education; it was lecturing; it was national in scope; the pay was 
fifty per cent better; and best of all, the work was creative and pioneering. 

My employment at Antioch terminated December 31, 1926, and on 
January 1, 1927, I was head of the Bureau of Lectures of the National 
Association of Book Publishers. Two other national organizations were 
connected with the project: the Employing Book-Binders of America, 
who furnished the money, and the American Library Association, which 
sort of gave its blessing. 

I had always been fascinated by books, almost any kind, since I can 
remember. The first book I bought, or earned, was John Halifax, Gen- 
tleman, by D. M. Craik. I got it, in a horrible small print butcher’s paper 
edition, for selling twenty packages of dried mincemeat to the women in 
our neighborhood, who always made their own wonderful mincemeat, 
but encouraged my literary leanings. I was then seven. There was no 
money for books when there were six people to clothe and feed and a 
house to pay for out of Father’s twelve dollars a week. But there were 
libraries, since this was Massachusetts. 

All through my ministry I was never able to buy the books I needed. 
It was a great thrill when I found you could get books for just review- 
ing them, and sometimes five dollars besides. I learned how to read re- 
view books rapidly. Henry Ward Beecher is credited with having said 
something to the effect that a book is much like a fish. By the time you 
have scaled it, beheaded, betailed and definned it, disemboweled it and 
removed the backbone, there isn’t much real meat left, and that’s usually 
in the footnotes. But you have to have a sharp knife. 

Today, in reviewing a book, I look first at the table of contents and 
preface. I usually know what has been written on that subject before and 
also what other books that author has done. So I run through the index 
for key words which may indicate if the writer has anything new to 
say or any new angles of approach. Considering the enormous costs of 
production today, it’s amazing what gets printed. 
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If I was not the first preacher to give “book sermons,” I was the first 
to do it regularly, at least once a month, year in and year out. 

When I was at West Side Unitarian, Marion Humble, secretary of 
the Book Publishers Association, noting my frequent book sermons, in- 
ferred my interest in book distribution, and asked me to go to Washing- 
ton to a Congressional hearing and make a little speech on the need of 
reducing the postal rates on books. The thing clicked, for Miss Humble 
had told me what points were most likely to appeal to the legislators, 
and the appeal was timed to tie in with other legitimate pressures. I 
showed, for instance, that a magazine, two-thirds advertisements, cost 
much less to mail than an educational book of the same weight which 
carried no advertising matter at all. I added some ideas of my own, re- 
minding the lawmakers that democracy is based on the supposition that 
voters are well enough informed on all issues to vote intelligently. Any 
restrictions, such as high postage, which hinder the free and reasonable 
distribution of books which contain the information the voter needs, are 
hindrances to the efficient functioning of democracy itself. 

When a generous voluntary appropriation from the bookbinders made 
possible a program of field work in the general interest of books, Miss 
Humble got in touch with me and we talked over the various possibili- 
ties. We soon worked out plans for a broad-gauge cultural survey of 
the country to determine where interest in books was low and why and 
what could be done to stimulate book-consciousness in backward com- 
munities. Libraries and bookstores were to be visited and studied with 
special reference to their support by and service to the citizens. I sug- 
gested that since the average high school graduate came out of his four 
years’ course with a hearty hatred of books because he had been forced to 
read some he didn’t like and had little chance even to see the other kind, 
perhaps something could be done there. 

Working with Miss Humble at that time were such men as Fred 
Melcher of Publishers’ Weekly, D. C. Hiltman, John Macrae, Sr., and 
several others of that caliber. They were quick to recognize the im- 
portance of such a far-seeing program and approved it immediately. I 
was given a salary of seven thousand five hundred dollars a year to start 
and all the expense money I could use to save my time and strength. But 
the desk and stenographic help, which they provided, I never used, as I 
stayed on the road all the time and let Miss Humble handle the New 
York office end. I came in once a month or six weeks for a quick confer- 
ence with her and what men of her board she could get to sit in. 

Publishing was more of a profession then, as I recall it, and not so 
much a commercialized merchandising proposition as it is in too many 
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book houses today. The sales department had not yet been elevated above 
the editorial board as arbiter in selecting books for publication. 

The Publishers’ Weekly of January 8, 1927, contained a page article 
entitled, “Field Work for Bookselling: The Publishers’ Association 
Launches New Enterprise,” telling of the new project and including the 
following: “Mr. Potter’s attitude toward this new field is well indicated 
in his letter of acceptance in which he said: ‘I am to give a year out of 
my life to the study and development of another cultural vehicle. As a 
lecturer and publicist, I shall do what I can toward arousing a desire in 
America for more home libraries and better public libraries with the dis- 
tinct purpose of trying to raise a bit the cultural level of a democracy 
whose very existence depends upon its intelligence.’ ” 

The article also announced that I would be one of the speakers at the 
annual luncheon of the National Association of Book Publishers. I was 
assigned the subject, “Religious Books,” most naturally. My main thought 
was that until recently religious books were written by religious writers 
for religious readers to help both become more religious, whereas the 
new market just opening was for books on religion to explain to non- 
religious people how religious people got that way. Lewis Browne’s This 
Believing World had just appeared. And it did start a trend that lasted 
for some years. 

Irvin Cobb introduced the after-luncheon speakers, and I remember 
his introduction better than my own speech. He knew nothing of me 
save that I was a preacher and was to speak on a religious subject. As the 
time approached to introduce me, his groping mental fingers found in 
the file of his capacious memory the folder marked “Church Stories,” 
flipped them through rapidly, and pulled out the best one he had. 

I was never quite so embarrassed on a public platform, for I found 
it extremely difficult to capture the attention of my audience and turn it 
to the serious problems of religious literature while they, for some min- 
utes, were still laughing at a story of this type. I cannot remember his 
~ exact words, but it ran something like this: 

A little girl in a country church with her mother one Sunday morn- 
ing felt sick to her stomach from too heavy a breakfast and whispered: 
“Mummy, I don’t feel so good: I think I have to vomit.” 

Her mother, one of these large persons (here Cobb stroked his own 
broad facade in ample illustration) who hate to exert themselves un- 
necessarily, answered: “Ssh! You just go quietly back by the side aisle 
and outdoors to the churchyard behind a tree and tickle your throat deep 
inside with your finger, and up everything will come, and then wipe your 
mouth with your hankie and you'll feel better.” 
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The child was back, looking happier, much sooner than her mother 
had expected, but explained matters by whispering: “I didn’t have to go 
outdoors at all, Mummy. They have a nice box back in the entry now 
with a hole right in the top and it says ‘For the sick.’” 


My book promotion work took me all over the country, but mostly to 
the Middle West. My schedule was a killing one, but I certainly enjoyed 
the work, especially in the schools. A sample day would run about as 
follows: 

I would arrive in a city at 7:30 a.m. and be met at the station by three 
or four persons of importance to whom Miss Humble had written or 
wired asking them to be my escorts for the day. There would be the 

superintendent of schools or his assistant, the public librarian, the pro- 
‘prietor of the largest or most progressive bookstore, a clergyman inter- 
ested in books, and perhaps a Rotarian or Kiwanis representative. Occa- 
sionally a newspaper man or a radio program manager would show up. 

I had many surprises during these trips. The first was that at least 
half the time I had to introduce one or more of these people to the rest. 
The school superintendent would not know the chief librarian, for in- 
stance, or, in a large city, the high school librarian and the junior high 
librarian would not know the bookstore proprietor. This gave me the idea 
which I later elaborated in various addresses and books, namely, that each 
city should have a specially trained professional correlator of cultural 
agencies who would bring together several times yearly the various lead- 
ers of these agencies and help them plan how each division could help 
and be helped by the others, thus avoiding overlapping and duplication 
of effort, and cooperating intelligently and in a planned five- or ten-year 
program for the raising of the city’s cultural level. None of the cities I 
visited had any such plan, nor had the need for such cooperation been 
considered seriously. 

My escorts for the day would have breakfast with me while I checked 
with them my time schedule which I had received from Miss Humble 
in the city where I was the day before. Usually the superintendent of 
schools would then take me the rounds of the three largest high or junior 
high schools during the forenoon where I would give a half hour talk 
to assemblies of say eight hundred at North High at nine o’clock, twelve 
hundred at East High at ten, and fifteen hundred at a manual training 
high or junior high at eleven. At noon I would eat with and address the 
Lions, Kiwanians, Rotarians, the Knife and Fork Club, Young Execu- 
tives, Chamber of Commerce, or the Ad Club. In the afternoon, I might 
talk to another school crowd, but more likely to a women’s club, or “say 
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a few words” at an afternoon tea or cocktail party. There might be a 
dinner meeting, sponsored by some local cultural group or by a patron 
of the arts and literature, and often a “mass meeting” of the citizens at 
the public library in the evening. I soon cut those out, for we seldom 
had more than a score present. 

Not all of these speech occasions occurred every day, but I usually 
had at least five, and in between I sandwiched quick survey trips to the 
bookstores and the libraries, telephoned any live ministers in town to 
thank them on behalf of the publishers and the A.L.A. for their book 
sermons or suggest such if possible, gave interviews to newspaper men 
and feature writers, and occasionally appeared briefly on local radio sta- 
tions. 

Always I talked on books, but never gave the same address twice. I 
had in mind the framework of several basic lectures, one for high 
schools, one for junior highs, one for the noon clubs, and so on, but I 
always had four or five times as much material as I could use, and 
selected from it as I went along the ideas and illustrations which seemed 
to fit. The first three or four minutes of any talk were explorative, feel- 
ing sensitively for the interest-level of that particular audience. When I 
got the response I was looking for, I fed them along that level and in that 
same tempo. 

- Of course, the addresses were extemporaneous. You can’t get, much 
less keep, the attention of a thousand live teen-age American boys and 
girls, if you read from a manuscript, or if you permit even the micro- 
phone of a loud-speaking system to come between you and them. 
(Thanks to Dr. Curry I have never yet needed such an amplifying device 
to assist my diaphragm.) And you must speak your word-endings clearly, 
and keep up a rapid flow of ideas as well as words. 

My general line with the high school students was to start my talk 
with a joking reference to some very recent incident in the school itself, 
news of which I had picked up from the bulletin board on the way in, 
or from conversations in the halls as the classes were assembling. Other 
openings failing, I could always get a laugh and their attention by say- 
ing that after walking through the hall I had determined to take up my 
residence in this town, for business should be good here for a “marryin’ 
parson” judging by the tender glances I had seen exchanged. 

From the opening attention-getting remarks I would quickly swing 
into my subject of books, but would approach it first from their angle. 
Ivanhoe or Burke’s “Speech of Conciliation” or Silas Marner or Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, and several others I would name quickly in succession to 
see which drew the most groans. Then I would parody that, or burlesque 
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a scene from a vulnerable part of the classic. By that time I had them. 
These were the books they were obliged to read, analyze, reread, and 
write themes and essays about. The system of teaching English then in 
vogue made youngsters positively hate the classics, and the dislike at- 
tached in time to books in general. 

Then I opened up to them the world of books and what they could 
mean in anyone’s life. One line I used was: “What do you read when you 
don’t have to? For it’s what you read when you don’t have to that de- 
termines what you will be when you can’t help it.” 

Again, I would stop, walk to the edge of the stage, point to some 
conspicuous student in the front row, and ask in confidential tones, but 
loud enough to be heard all over: “Have you a little library in your 
home?” 

I urged each one who was lucky enough to have a room or even a 
corner of his own to be sure to start a private library at once, even if he 
could add but one book a year. I told of the various kinds of books 
there are, on every conceivable subject, so that whatever one’s hobby or 
interest, he could ride his hobby better if he had books about it. 

At noon at the men’s luncheon clubs I soon found I had to change 
pace. Their minds worked differently. Whereas the high school pupils 
usually got the point of a joke or a story before you could finish it—and 
woe to you if you kept on after they saw the point—the men were 
slower to catch on, and you had to feed them more clues. But their 
range of interests was wider. 

The second surprise in my new work was the discovery that neither 
high school youth nor luncheon club manhood liked books. In fact, they 
were prejudiced against books. Time and again in city after city those 
arranging for my lectures would hesitate about including the word 
“books” in the advertising or announcements, claiming it would scare 
people away. Every address I made I had to overcome this national 
American bibliophobia. In a serious way, that was my job. 

I had to talk about books to boys, young and old, to many of whom 
books were anathema. What was a book? It was one of those things you 
piled on your desk to take home at the end of the school day to do your 
hated “homework” with at night. You piled them up, put a skate-strap 
around them (this was before the days of “brief cases”) and drew the 
strap as tight as possible, thereby ruining the bindings. You carried them 
by the long strap-end and usually had a battle on the way home with 
other kids similarly armed. When the textbooks were distributed at the 
beginning of the term and you were told to write your name inside the 
front cover, you wrote instead: 
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If my name you wish to see, 
Look on page one hundred three. 


On page 103, you wrote, with more assonance than rime: 


If my name you cannot find, 
Turn to page one hundred nine. 


and so on through the book. 

To change that disrespectful attitude toward books to something like 
Milton’s—“A good book is the precious lifeblood of a master-spirit, em- 
balmed and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life”—was more than 
could be done in one half-hour talk to a thousand youths, of course, but 
the reports that filtered in to the New York office from school princi- 
pals were so enthusiastic that a brochure containing them was compiled 
which I now treasure highly and reread occasionally as a tonic when 
feeling blue. 

Yes, the work in the schools was successful in stimulating the appre- 
ciation of books; the men in the luncheon clubs, however, were inter- 
ested in anything else but. To make any impression on the complacency 
of businessmen who lived in practically bookless communities, and 
neither knew nor cared, was very difficult. I had read with pleasure and 
amusement Sinclair Lewis’ Main Street and Babbitt when they ap- 
peared in 1920 and 1922, as I considered them grotesque exaggerations, 
but when I began my lecture travels for Antioch and the publishers I 
realized those books were almost photographic in picturing certain 
American types. 

I had overheard quizzical references to Columbus by faculty people at 
Antioch, and had passed through the city several times, since it was only 
fifty miles away, but I was not prepared for what I found when I made 
a quick but fairly accurate appraisal of the culture of the capital of Ohio. 
It was midway on the old C. C. & C. Railroad, so I presumed it would 
be a city of booklovers like Cincinnati or Cleveland. Fortunately I had 
arranged to arrive the day before my scheduled appointments and had 
time to visit incognito the libraries and bookstores, as well as talk with a 
few citizens I met casually on the streets. 

The next day, February 25, 1927, I addressed by previous appointment 
the regular luncheon meeting of the Chamber of Commerce. I looked 
them over and decided I would need to shake them up a bit, but that 
they could take it. So I prefaced my facts and figures by remarking that 
I presumed that members of the chamber of commerce of any city would 
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welcome information about conditions in that city which needed atten- 
tion and correction. 

In a city of 280,000 plus, like Columbus, I told them, there should be 
three good bookstores, besides smaller stationery stores where books were 
sold and rented. According to library experts, that population calls for a 
large central library with at least six branch libraries. 

“T find,” I stated, “upon investigation, that Columbus has no branch 
libraries whatever, although the city is rather scattered and it’s a long 
trip from some sections to the central library. You have a fine central 
library building, thanks to Andrew Carnegie, but I was told yesterday 
by several who should know that a large section of the building has been 
used as the city hall for some seven years now, hardly a temporary over- 
night arrangement, and hardly in line with Mr. Carnegie’s expectations. 
Correct me, gentlemen, if I depart from factual statements. 

“Furthermore, the neglect of public libraries cannot be due to the 
unusually large purchases of books for home libraries locally, for, aside 
from a book department in one of your department stores, you haven't 
a regular well-stocked bookstore in Columbus.” 

They were waking up now, and one challenged me. “What about 
Blank’s Bookstore? Right on the main street and been there a good 
many years.” Others echoed him. 

“T was in Mr. Blank’s bookstore yesterday,” I answered, “and ex- 
amined his entire stock. It didn’t take long. The sign outside the store 
above the show windows states that it is a bookstore, but you wouldn’t 
know it by the show windows or the front half of the store. There are a 
few books in the back, but, gentlemen, whatever Mr. Blank’s store was 
once, it is now a fountain pen store, a camera store, a stationery store, 
and so on. His manager told me they are obliged to sell all those things 
to pay the rent because you fellows almost never buy a book. I know: 
you've ‘got a book.’ You have a whole set somewhere: your wife didn’t 
kick the fellow’s foot out the door-crack soon enough.” 

Then I described to them briefly what a modern library plus good 
bookstores could mean to a city, to the business and professional men in 
their work, all apart from culture, to say nothing about education, both 
for youth and adults. Then, after alternately poking and joking, I 
dropped my little bomb. 

“A day or two ago I read in the New York Times that your present 
mayor, visiting in Washington, D. C., bragged about your city, as every 
good mayor should. But he bragged about the wrong thing: he said you 
have fewer foreigners here than most other cities, and claimed that a 
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very large percentage of your population—I think he said ninety or 
ninety-five per cent—is native-born Americans. 

“Well, now, let’s see. I’m a native-born American myself: my ancestor 
came to this country from England in the 1630’s. But I don’t mind a 
little competition from the Johnny-come-latelies. Sort of keeps me on my 
toes. And along that line, I’m going to ask you gentlemen a question. 

“Considering the fact that the American Library Association states 
that a city appropriation of one dollar per resident is the very least a 
decent public library can be run on, and considering that Cincinnati gives 
almost a dollar—over ninety cents anyway—and Cleveland gives a dollar 
and thirty-nine cents, and considering that both those cities have plenty 
of foreign-born citizens, and finally considering that Columbus gives ex- 
actly twenty-six cents per capita to support the public library housed in 
the beautiful building presented to you by the foreign-born Andrew Car- 
negie, don’t you think your bragging mayor should import a few ship- 
loads of foreigners to raise your cultural level in Columbus?” 

Some of the little fellows present thought I had insulted their fair 
city and the local daily ran a huge cartoon picturing little me down in 
the corner thumbing my nose at their patron saint, the great Christopher. 
But the leading men stayed and asked me a great many questions, tak- 
ing all the literature I had with me on the subject of books and the com- 
munity. 

That afternoon I addressed the small but vigorous Society of Jewish 
Women, and when I gave them the figures, they decided to do something 
about it. They succeeded in convincing the city Federation of Women’s 
Clubs that library improvement should be the major project of Colum- 
bus women that year. A year later, when I was in another position in 
New York, I dropped in to see Miss Humble and she showed me a letter 
just received from Columbus proudly paung that they had already 
opened four branch libraries. 

I learned much from the many surprises of that year of surveying the 
cultural complex which is the United States. It was both education and re- 
education for me. Here I had been taking for granted Boston’s intel- 
lectual and cultural superiority, with which I had egotistically associated 
myself. Hadn’t I been born only twenty-seven miles from the Sacred Cod- 
fish on the statehouse? Hadn’t I had several pastorates in its blessed sub- 
urbs? Hadn’t I married a Dorchester girl and visited her relatives on 
Beacon Hill? 

But my survey in 1927 showed that Cleveland had calmly taken the 
cultural crown from Boston several years before. My yardstick was the 
per capita appropriation to the public libraries. Boston’s was one dollar 
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and twenty-three cents and Cleveland’s one dollar and thirty-nine cents. 
In my estimates, however, I also took into account the per capita circu- 
lation of books from the libraries and the percentage of the city popula- 
tion registered as using the libraries, but I soon found that unnecessary, 
for a large appropriation was always coupled with a proportionately large 
use of the library. 

It is true, of course, that culture cannot be counted like bricks nor 
measured like sand, but I found in 1927, and have confirmed my findings 
several times since, that the support and use of the public library is the 
best index we have. When people stand by their library, they also sup- 
port the other cultural institutions. Music, art, and education flourish in 
cities that have good libraries. I do not claim infallibility for my chosen 
index, but I have yet to learn of any other available yardstick which 
comes near it in accuracy. 

I asked the bookstore proprietors and clerks: “Who buys books?” 
Their answers gave me another jog. The first elderly woman clerk 
looked me over and said: “Well, teachers don’t and preachers don’t.” 
How she knew I was in both professions is beyond me, but these ex- 
perienced, genuine, aisle-trotting sales clerks in bookstores are the can- 
niest species of the genus homo in captivity. I thought this one was just 
having a little fun with me, but her remark was echoed and confirmed 
in many cities. One instinctively connects books with teachers and preach- 
ers, but evidently there is much difference between living among books 
and actually purchasing them for oneself. 

“But who does buy books?” I persisted, standing my ground with 
this Delphic dame. 

“Maids and chauffeurs,” she said, continuing her endless dusting. 
“They buy mysteries for their missuses and good non-fiction for them- 
selves. 

“Some people don’t buy at all, or even browse. Those that do buy, 
do it by spells. Take the general run of people, the widows and the 
bachelors buy books best. Lonesome, I suppose.” 

In Youngstown, or another steel town, the proprietor of the book- 
store swore this story was literally true. 

“A chap came in here recently and startled me by asking for eighty- 
four feet of books. When I asked him what kind, he said: ‘It don’t mat- 
ter. You see, I just built me a shack up on the hill. Twenty rooms and 
six baths. But the damfool architeck went and put in a liberry, shelves 
’n’ all, and it looks empty. I never had any time to read books, so I ain’t 
got any. But I measured the shelves, eighty-four running feet. So send 
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me up eighty-four feet of books, nice-looking ones of course, and mail me 
the bill.’ 

“T told him I had a better idea. The furniture store down the block 
had been having a window display of sectional bookcases with dummy 
pasteboard strips in each case representing the back-bindings of. sets of 
books. I told Mr. Midas to go down when the furniture store was chang- 
ing displays and get those pasteboard strips and stick them up on his 
empty ‘liberry’ shelves, and no one in his house would ever know the 
difference. 

“T lost a good sale, I suppose,” he concluded gloomily, “but I kept my 
self-respect. When I have to sell books by the running foot to illiterate 
millionaires, I'll go out of business.” 

I frequently ran into Clarence Darrow in Chicago during 1925, ’26, 
and ’27. He gave me orders to stay at his house instead of a hotel when 
in town, and sometimes we traveled together when our lecture trips co- 
incided. An ardent cross-word puzzle addict, he would poke me through 
the curtain of my berth and ask me for an eight-letter word meaning 
something-or-other at any time of night when his sleep wouldn’t come, 
and when I couldn’t tell him immediately, he would growl: “What th’ell 
do I pay you for anyway!” 

In mid-April, 1927, I attended the big dinner in Chicago celebrating 
his seventieth birthday anniversary. They start those things early in 
Chicago, and it was a long evening. Speech followed speech, and I could 
see old Clarence getting restless. The last one before Darrow himself was 
John Haynes Holmes, and John outdid himself that evening—one of the 
greatest eulogies I ever heard. The crowded hotel ballroom audience of 
festively dressed women and men clapped, cheered, and stamped their 
approval of the man who had spoken and the man eulogized. 

But Darrow’s face was like granite. His eyes had that darting glint 
in them that I had seen two or three times at the Scopes Trial. If he 
wasn’t angry, he was giving a good imitation. When the toastmaster 
(Note: This was before that word meant a bread-browner and before 
radio turned him into an “emcee.”) introduced Darrow at midnight and 
the old warrior unfolded his jackknife frame and stood erect, lightning 
was playing ’round Jove’s brow. 

“Ladies, and gentlemen,” he drawled. “There’s been a mistake here, a 
big mistake. I don’t know what this fuss is all about. I don’t like it any 
more’n you do, and I want to tell you I, for one, ain’t to blame. 

“Seventy years and nine months ago, approximately, one little tiny 
cell out of a hundred thousand or so of my father’s met up by accident 
with one slightly larger from out of ten thousand or so cells of my 
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mother’s. If any other two had met, the eventual result would have been 
a lot different. At any rate, it was nothing I had anything to do with, 
I swear. I didn’t show up for some months later. And I ain’t to blame 
for arriving in consciousness, more or less, just seventy years ago. So why 
should I be punished by being condemned to sit through all these 
speeches?” Then his old wrinkled face smiled and he talked from his 
heart to us, his fellow-workers for freedom. 

On a Kansas City trip we took together, I heard him speak to nine 
hundred Jews in a synagogue Saturday night and to a thousand Christians 
in a church the next night. As at the Scopes Trial, he took no fees and 
paid his own expenses. I rallied him a bit on being inconsistent, in view 
of his well-known attitude toward orthodox religion. He grinned and 
said: “Aw, now, nothing inconsistent whatsoever. No damn religion pays 
its preachers a living wage, and I’m just helping the poor downtrodden 
workingman.” 

He had a secondary motive, I think, in refusing to accept pay for 
addressing religious groups, for he then felt free to criticize them. That 
Saturday evening, knowing the rabbi was netting at least a thousand 
dollars, Darrow led off innocently: “Friends, I want you to know I’m the 
most honest man in the world. Everybody hates to work, but I’m the 
only one who admits it in public. I hate work so much that I almost 
decided to be a preacher or a rabbi, or at least get into the religious racket 
somehow. But I like my vittles, and I like ’em regular, and it seems that 
religion is agin that. 

“Why, do you know, there’s a funny religion where they won’t let a 
man eat meat on Fridays. Some other days in the spring they won't let 
him eat it, either. Let him eat fish, oh yes, all he wants on Fridays and 
in springtime too. Same protein in fish as in meat, but fish is O.K. and 
meat taboo on Fridays. Funny religion, ain’t it?” How they laughed and 
clapped! 

“But I heard of another one,” Darrow continued, with the air of 
revealing a great secret, “where there’s one kind of meat, good solid 
nutritious meat, full of strength for a man’s work, if he has to work, but 
no. He just can’t eat that meat. He not only can’t eat it on Friday, or 
Thursday, or Wednesday, but not any day in the year, not even on his 
birthday or Fourth of July. Now there’s seven days in a week, so this 
second religion is just seven times as funny as the other one, isn’t it?” 

There was a silence. Then his hearers looked at one another. Several 
young people tittered. Then a hearty laugh rose, followed by greater 
applause than before. Darrow had won another case. 

In Kansas City on another book trip, I spent a week in the old Balti- 
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more Hotel with Sinclair Lewis. What a week! I wish I could remember 
one tenth of what he said then and at our subsequent meetings. He was 
later the house guest of the Methodist minister, Rev. William Stidger. 
“Bill” was an effective preacher, full of promotion ideas for church work. 
Later he taught homiletics at Boston University. 

- I doubt if “Bill,” although a good Christian, ever forgave “Red” Lewis 
completely. When I joked Bill about it, not long before his recent death, 
he didn’t sound very forgiving. For Lewis was collecting material in 
Kansas City for a novel exposing the clergy, which later appeared as 
Elmer Gantry. Bill Stidger had none of the amorous propensities of the 
fictional Elmer, but the resemblance in other respects was not pleasing to 
Brother Bill. Elmer Gantry even had a revolving illuminated cross on his 
church, the very twin of the one Bill had been so proud of on one of his 
churches. I thought it was rather mean of “Red” Lewis, since Stidger 
had taken him into his own home and devoted much time and attention 
to him. “He bit the hand that fed him; that’s just what he did,” Bill 
complained to me. 

Lewis asked me to go up into Minnesota that summer to his camp and 
collaborate with him on the Gantry book, saying that he wanted me be- 
cause I knew both the Fundamentalist and liberal clergy. I declined, for 
two reasons, first (the one I gave him) because I was on the road so 
much during the year that I wanted to be with my family for the sum- 
mer vacation, and second, because I didn’t want him to siphon off the best 
of my accumulated experience. I might need it myself. I told him to put 
at least one fine parson in his book although he was caricaturing the 
clergy, reminding him that ministers as a rule are neither knaves nor 
fools. But he disregarded my warning, and I think, for all its clever 
sections, Elmer Gantry falls down in comparison with his other books 
because of its unrelieved condemnation of an entire profession. 

Dr. L. M. Birkhead and his wife Agnes did go up with Lewis and 
help out in various ways on the book. Their description of Red’s antics 
while writing the book are funnier than anything in the book. He could 
always put on a good act, except when on the real stage trying to be an 
actor. I was with him in his publisher’s office when the cables and wires 
were pouring in congratulating him on having just been awarded the 
Nobel prize for literature, the first American so honored. 

“Sit down, Charlie,” he said, as he swept a pile of telegrams off the 
divan, “I’m rehearsing my speech of acceptance, and you're the king.” 

He began strutting back and forth, kicking the papers like autumn 
leaves, and declaiming: “Vell, Mister big King of da Svedes, I bane from 
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Amerikka over here kommd akross da vatters—uh—er—uh—Oh, vere da 
helliss dat check, Mister King of da Svedes?” 

In Kansas City that memorable week he asked me to mingle with the 
men and give him a report on audience reaction when he addressed the 
Rotary Club at one of their famous noon luncheons. I rearranged my 
schedule to take it in, for to hear the author of Babditt address the Kansas 
City Rotary Club was one of those once-in-a-lifetime occasions. I had a 
much higher opinion of American businessmen and their noontime 
denominations than Lewis did, but I wanted to see him in action and get 
their response as well. 

“Kansas City—” he began, and got instant attention, as he well knew 
he would. I can still see that crowded room with all eyes focused on that 
gaunt tall redhead with the ugly face. Only that week a girl reporter in 
a high school English class had described Lewis’ face by saying: “His 
features lack teamplay.” They did, but his words didn’t. 

“One hundred years hence, Kansas City will be known, not for its 
stockyards, nor even for its Rotary Club. Just as London, gentlemen, is 
known as Dickens’ London, so Kansas City will be known as Dreiser’s 
Kansas City.’ 

All over the room the men were asking each other who Dreiser was, 
as Lewis stopped to take an unnecessary glass of water and let them ask. 
Then he resumed. “What! Do you mean to tell me that there’s a man in 
this room who hasn’t read that great classic, Dreiser’s An American 
Tragedy? Well, gentlemen, if you haven’t read it as the greatest piece 
of literature produced in this country in the last ten years, then read it 
from sheer patriotism and local pride, gentlemen, because it’s about your 
own home town!” 

The man nearest me hastily pulled from his pocket a small loose-leaf 
notebook with his name done in Old English on its morocco cover, 
selected one of seven or eight mechanical pencils from another pocket, 
and wrote in an unformed boyish scrawl, as a memorandum to remind 
him to buy Dreiser’s An American Tragedy, the single word “Kriseler.” 

When I told Lewis about it after the lecture, he said: “Now the poor 
chap won’t know from that memo whether to go to a Fritz Kreisler con- 
cert or buy a Chrysler car; he'll probably buy the car. And they say I 
exaggerate!” 

Yet Lewis was only partly right about either Kansas City or the noon 
clubs. I spoke in all of them, and got splendid response and cooperation. 
“Purd” Wright, then librarian in K. C., was one of America’s pioneers in 
the movement to make the public library a helpful part of the life of the 
whole city. If a minister telephoned the library for information on the 
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latest developments in psychology, or an engineer wanted something on 
thermo-dynamics, envelopes of books, magazines, and clippings on the 
subjects would be delivered to their doors within an hour or two by a 
uniformed messenger. When I found that, I counted it one of my good 
surprises. 

~ I flew into Wichita and found myself in a community conscious of but 
one fact—Billy Sunday was in town. Only the Bible and the revival song- 
books interested the majority of the citizens. In Lawrence I found a 
greater interest in and knowledge of books than usual. Topeka was bright 
and progressive. I enjoyed a visit with William Allen White, and an 
all-night gabfest, reviewing the Scopes Trial, with E. Haldeman-Julius 
in his intriguing Girard establishment. Tulsa and Oklahoma City, Dallas, 
Houston, Galveston and San Antonio, with side trips to colleges, followed 
in quick succession. In most of the cities of the Southwest I found a 
nucleus or core of liberals, sons and daughters of the pioneers, who were 
booklovers and appreciators and kept the lamp of culture burning. These 
people were usually Congregationalists, Unitarians, or Broad Church 
Episcopalians with a scattering of Reform Jews and free thinkers. But 
the great preponderance of the populace was composed of Fundamen- 
talists, mostly orthodox Baptists and the newer evangelistic sects. In sev- 
eral large cities I was asked to address secret midnight meetings of high 
school teachers who feared to lose their jobs if seen consorting with an 
“evilutionist.” 

In Minneapolis, St. Paul, Duluth, Detroit and other towns along the 
northern tier of states, there was a greater proportion of liberals and a 
noticeable number of free thinkers, agnostics, and atheists—all of them 
bookreaders and bookbuyers. Few people realize how many so-called 
“in-fi-dels” there are in this country. Unfortunately they are divided into 
almost as many sects and cliques as the Christians. But their morality and 
literacy run high. It is where Fundamentalism flourishes that bookstores 
and libraries do not. The Bible Belt is otherwise practically bookless. 
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SEVENTH PARISH: NEW YORK CITY, 
UNIVERSALIS T—1927-1929 


For two years I enjoyed my prolonged “sabbatical,” and then “the: 
preacher” insisted on his innings. 

This time it was a Universalist Church instead of a Unitarian. If you 
ask what is the difference between Universalists and Unitarians, you are 
likely to be told, in New England where both denominations habitate, 
- that the former believe God is too good to damn them and that the latter 
believe they are too good to be damned. 

There is sound theology beneath the witticism, too. The Universalists 
were originally the Universal Salvationists, often vulgarly called “No- 
Hellites.” Their emphasis on the loving kindness of God, in contrast to 
the Calvinistic emphasis on the stern justice of God, led the early Uni- 
versalists to assert that God’s love would finally save everybody, so there 
could be no hell of everlasting torture for sinners. The Unitarians stressed 
belief in the innate goodness of man, saying that every man has a spark 
of divinity within him, hence does not merit eternal damnation. Both 
denominations were really No-Hellites, but for different lines of reason- 
ing. Both were historically protests against New England Calvinism’s 
severe doctrines. 

Universalists split away from Calvinism on the doctrines of eternal 
punishment and predestination. Unitarians differed radically from Cal- 
vinism on another issue, the doctrine of the Trinity. New England Con- 
gregationalism, originally largely Calvinistic, finally split into the Trini- 
tarian Congregationalists and the Unitarian Congregationalists. The for-- 
mer kept the last part of their name and are now known simply as the 
Congregationalists, although in rural New England you still hear them 
called “The Orthodox.” The latter kept the first part of the name, and 
are now known as Unitarians, although they still retain the congrega- 
tional polity or form of church government. 

There has been for more than a century a sort of companionate mar- 
riage between Universalists and Unitarians, and sporadic attempts have 
been made to amalgamate the two small liberal denominations, but the 
marriage has still to be consummated. They were originally attracted to 
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each other because both were anti-Calvinistic, although for different rea- 
sons. In time, however, the Unitarians’ anti-trinitarianism was adopted 
by the Universalists, and the Unitarians had always disbelieved in hell. 
On that doctrine, the only difference between the sister liberals was that 
the Unitarians thought the Universalists talked too much about the ever- 
lasting flames of hell, in which educated people didn’t believe, anyway. In 
the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries the Universalists were 
usually poorer and less educated, but more evangelical and missionary 
than the more coldly intellectual and reserved Unitarians. Time has re- 
versed matters to some extent. 

In the year 1927 church unity was in the air. In August the great 
World Conference of Churches was held for three weeks in Lausanne, 
Switzerland. That evidently helped stimulate one of the periodic love- 
feasts between the Unitarians and Universalists. The exclusion of both 
these denominations from all national and international Christian organ- 
izations tended to draw the two closer to each other. 

In 1927 the pulpit of the leading church of the Universalists, on 
Central Park West at 76th Street, New York City, often called their 
“Cathedral Church,” was vacant. For the two years since the minister of 
the Church of the Divine Paternity, the Rev. Joseph Fort Newton, had 
resigned to become the rector of the Episcopal Church of St. Paul’s, 
Overbrook, Pennsylvania, the New York church had listened to a suc- 
cession of “supplies” in their pulpit. Some were candidates, some were not. 
To save faces, all were called supplies. None was considered of the type 
or caliber required for the position. 

Dr. Frank Oliver Hall had been Dr. Newton’s predecessor for over 
sixteen years, and was Pastor Emeritus of the church, although at the 
same time a professor at Tufts College near Boston, during Dr. Newton’s 
ministry from 1919 to 1925, which exactly coincided with my pastorate 
at West Side Unitarian Church. After the two years’ interim, someone, 
perhaps Dr. Hall, had a bright idea. If no Universalist minister was both 
qualified and willing to take the Divine Paternity pulpit, wouldn’t it be 
a fine fraternal gesture and a contribution to Christian unity, as well 
as a possible solution of the pressing problem of the New York church, 
to ask the Unitarians to suggest one of their own men for the job! 

The first thing I knew about all this was when I received a letter 
in the fall of 1927 from Dr. Louis Cornish, president of The American 
Unitarian Association, acquainting me with the situation, and stating that 
he had named me as the best Unitarian minister for the position, well 
fitted for it by education, platform ability, and especially by experience 
in New York City. If I were given a call by the Church of the Divine 
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Paternity, as he expected, he hoped I would accept, as I would then be in 
a strategic position to promote increased cooperation between the two 
denominations and even their gradual unification. 

I was called to the pastorate of the Church of the Divine Paternity in 
November, 1927, and installed as the ninth minister of the church on 
Sunday afternoon, January 15, 1928. My old fraternal friend Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick gave the Charge to the People and Dr. Hall the 
Charge to the Minister. My salary was ten thousand dollars annually, 
plus, of course, whatever wedding and funeral fees might be given. 

An oversight made jointly by Dr. Hall, Dr. Cornish, and myself ren- 
dered the new relationship very difficult. Because the ministers and 
denominational officials were well on the way to cooperation and even 
union, we assumed that the members of the church felt the same way 
about it. I found, however, that while the congregation had called a 
Unitarian to their pulpit, they had done so largely because “Dear Dr. 
Hall” had advised them to do so. Most of them knew nothing about me 
whatever. It took me several months to realize, in spite of abundant evi- 
dence, that the congregation as a whole was frankly suspicious of all Uni- 
tarians and apparently regarded them as foreign and peculiar people. In 
the presence of Mrs. Potter, one active woman in the church referred to 
the West Side Unitarian Church as “those fly-by-nights.” 

My wife worked hard to get the feminine part of our new parish ac- 
quainted with the Unitarian women of New York and vicinity by 
arranging joint meetings of the women’s alliances and leagues. But while 
two or three of the Divine Paternity ladies were pleasant and cooperative, 
the rest kept to themselves and eyed the Unitarians with obvious suspicion. 

Unitarian and Universalist churches had existed in New York City 
for over a century. Occasionally some of the ministers became acquainted, 
but the laymen and women were apparently unaware of the existence of 
other liberals in the same city. 

The Divine Paternity people were not only unacquainted with the 
Unitarians, they did not know each other, save in two or three small and 
rival circles or cliques. I found one dear little retired schoolteacher, a real 
liberal, who had been a member and contributor for twenty-two years, 
but did not know five persons “to speak to” in the whole congregation. 
Her old-style clothes and liberal ideas made her unacceptable to “the” 
people. 

Mrs. Potter introduced a Mrs. A. to a Mrs. B., who said: “Haven’t I 
seen you somewhere before, Mrs. A.?” 

“Possibly, Mrs. B. I have sat in the pew behind yours for twenty years, 
but we have never happened to meet socially before.” 
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Had it not been for these and similar cases coming under our personal 
observation, I would have questioned the veracity of a Columbus Avenue 
storekeeper in the seventies (that’s streets, not years) who, upon hearing 
I was the new minister over on C. P. W., related the following as an 
actual occurrence. 

_ “There was a bad accident in the block below the church: an auto- 
mobile got out of control and smashed into Central Park wall. One man 
was killed, and a crowd gathered quickly. Two bystanders got to talking 
about sudden death and the hereafter. One said: ‘As for myself, I do not 
believe in hell. I’m a Universalist. In fact, I’m a trustee of this church 
right up here, Divine Paternity.’ 

~ “You don’t say!’ exclaimed the other man. ‘What a coincidence! ’m 
on the Board up there, too. What’s your name?’” 

The financial affairs of the church were supposed to be run by the 
trustees, but the Board was dominated by one old gentleman who had 
been a trustee for over thirty years straight and was to be for ten years 
more. I’m sure his ghost still counts the attendance and the collection. 
Mrs. Potter was supposed to occupy the minister’s family pew way up 
front but said she preferred to sit in the back. In that way she learned 
much. Few people knew her because there had been no reception for us 
when we came. 

After my third or fourth sermon she heard this venerable trustee say 
in shocked tones to his wife, as they were leaving: “You know, I think 
this fellow believes in evolution!” 

Later on, Mrs. Potter said to him frankly: “You don’t like my hus- 
band’s preaching, do you?” 

“Well, to tell the truth, he isn’t what we expected.” 

“You certainly knew what he was like when you called him, didn’t 
your” 

“No, all I knew was that he was from somewhere out West.” 

“Didn’t you know that he was a Unitarian preacher in New York 
City until two years ago? Did you never hear of the Straton-Potter debates 
in Carnegie Hall, or of the West Side Unitarian Church?” 

“Never heard of him or his church before.” 

“Don’t you read the newspapers?” 

“Not such things. Nothing about religion. Nothing but the business 
pages.” 

“Would you hire a man to run your business without knowing all 
about him?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Well, sir, by not using the same care in your church business, you 
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have made a terrible mistake. You have called my husband here under 
false pretenses, and that was not fair either to him or to the church.” 

I was to blame, too, for not investigating the church more carefully 
before accepting the call. I took for granted that any Universalist church 
was liberal—liberal enough for me to get a start, at least. I knew that if 
the existing few members of any church were open-minded enough to 
authorize my going ahead with my methods for a few months, I could 
bring in enough new ones to support me in making the church a really 
liberal and successful institution. My confidence was based on the fact 
that I had done so already in several churches. You can resurrect any 
church if it is dead enough, and the members know it. Divine Paternity 
was without doubt dead enough—only a handful at morning service, no 
evening service at all, no young people’s society, no men’s club, only a 
very small Sunday School poorly staffed and using old-fashioned methods 
long since abandoned by progressive schools. But the Divine Paternity 
people did not know their church was dead. So I couldn’t do anything 
with them or for them, for they would not permit a thing to be changed. 
It was all too sacred. What they wanted was for me to pull some magic 
trick and restore their former days of glory under Chapin and Eaton. 
The world had gone on past them and they did not realize it. 

Outsiders realized it. Cornish knew it. Other Universalists knew 
Divine Paternity was practically hibernating if not moribund. Even Hall 
must have suspected it. In fact, I had been plainly told that the church 
was in urgent need of a comparatively young but experienced man like 
myself who would bring new ideas and revivify a congregation that was 
falling asleep in the pews. 

But when J tried to pry them out of their swaying mental phaetons 
and barouches and their surreys with the fringe on top and get them 
seated in one of these new-fangled things called automobiles, they just 
couldn’t take it. They called for dear Dr. Hall to get this awful man out 
and then come back and be their minister again. And Hall did just that, 
by devious and unfraternal but successful methods. After all, they were 
his children. He was “emeritus” during Newton’s pastorate and mine, 
but he was consulted often enough to keep in control of the situation. 
I blame neither him nor them, for I understand just what happened. 

Curious about Newton, who must have encountered somewhat sim- 
ilar difficulty even if he did preach orthodox doctrines and let the trustees 
run everything but the preaching, I asked him later how he got along so 
well. He gave me a quick look, shrugged his shoulders, and said: “Oh, 
I got along fine: they only broke my heart!” 
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But I’m sure they didn’t intend to, and I don’t believe that they knew 
they did. 

The people at Divine Paternity wanted new life, yes, but not new 
theology or progressive church administration methods. 

My wife had won the confidence of the ladies and they told her 
honestly of their feelings and opinions. One said to her: “We do need 
a young and vigorous minister but we had expected that he would be just 
like our dear Dr. Chapin.” 

Chapin had been their greatest preacher in the heyday of the church 
when it was on Fifth Avenue at 45th Street, and had become practically 
their patron saint. Mrs. Potter asked the lady if she supposed that the 
young liberal ministers of 1927 held the same ideas as those of Dr. 
Chapin’s era: 1848-1880. The lady said: “Why, of course. Why not? Why 
shouldn’t they?” 

“Do I understand you correctly?” said my wife. “You want a young, 
vigorous, and progressive liberal minister with the theological ideas of 
fifty to seventy-five years ago?” 

Yes, that was exactly it. So Mrs. Potter responded sympathetically: 
“I’m afraid there just isn’t any such person in existence, so you'll have to 
get along with some sort of substitute.” 

Vainly I asked the trustees to authorize the expenditure of the money 
required to finance the changes and reforms necessary if the church was to 
grow. I asked for an appropriation for advertising to be included in the 
annual budget. At West Side we had found that display advertising of 
the Sunday subjects in the Saturday newspapers not only brought in 
enough in the extra “loose collection” to pay for its cost but also had a 
long-run effect on the prestige and popularity of the church. In spite of 
my repeated urging; arguments, and figures, the Board unanimously 
refused to spend one cent more for advertising than the weekly three or 
four agate-line card they had been using. The formal ancient weather- 
stained movable-letter sign near the church door was ample advertising. 
If my sermons were eloquent enough, people would find their way to the 
church. “Good wine needs no bush.” 

By the women’s grapevine Mrs. Potter learned that the real argument 
which most swayed the Board was the assertion by one of its more hostile 
members that such display advertisements of Potter’s sermons would 
advertise Potter more than the church! Such short-sighted arguments by 
men who knew nothing of modern church promotion methods killed any 
chance of my accomplishing anything at Divine Paternity. 

They wanted young people in the church, but when I planned a 
series of social and discussion meetings designed to attract the youth, and 
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was all set to start, I discovered upon notifying the janitor to have every- 
thing in readiness that I, the pastor of the church, would be obliged to 
secure permission from the trustees before using any room or hall in the 
church or parish house! And I had to wait until the next meeting of the 
Board before presenting my request. My request was denied, because it 
was not for Saturday evenings. It seems that the church was heated only 
for Sundays. The big furnace was fired up late Saturday afternoon for 
Sunday’s service. The rest of the week it was either banked or let out 
altogether. The parish house room I asked for was heated by the same 
furnace and was used for Sunday School. My young people’s gathering 
must be on a Saturday night, if at all, and the trustees were dubious 
about the advisability of even that night. It would make more work for 
the janitor, cleaning the room up before the Sunday School met next day. 
So, since Saturday evening is absolutely the hardest time to get young 
people or anybody else in New York to attend a church affair, I had to 
abandon the meetings I had planned. The thing began to take on the 
aspects of comic opera, when one of the criticisms frequently leveled at 
me and which figured in the acceptance of my resignation later on was 
the accusation that I had failed in getting young people into the church, 
which was one thing at which I was supposed to be an expert and for 
which they had hired me! 

The church structure was, and is, a beautiful building, outside and in. 
Its four-spire campanile, a reproduction of Magdalen College tower at 
Oxford, shows up beautifully in its Gothic lines when seen from Central 
Park. The interior has been called the most beautiful of any church build- 
ing in America. The chancel, with white stone steps, carved stone reredos, 
pillars, and candelabra, is especially noteworthy for the great central 
mosaic depicting Christ washing the feet of his twelve disciples. Architects 
and art students from far and near come to admire it. 

White stone steps! I made the embarrassing mistake once of thinking 
the minister might mount those steps from the auditorium to the pulpit 
to retrieve notes left there! I was loudly rebuked in the presence of the 
retiring congregation by one of the trustees for my sacrilege. Other trus- 
tees gathered and they examined the spots my irreverent feet had touched, 
openly discussing whether or not a resanding process would be necessary 
to restore the steps’ pristine purity. It seems incredible now as I recall 
the incident that any group of men in a Christian church could have 
reached such a degree of devotion to the material representations of 
spiritual truths as to forget those truths themselves. They had forgotten 
human values altogether in their fanatical worship of their sacred build- 
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ing. They thought they were trustees of a church, but they were only the 
custodians of a mausoleum. A church is people. 

My period at Divine Paternity was tragic, or would have been if I had 
not had sense enough to get out soon. But there were humorous aspects 
also, and as the years pass since I was there, it is the comic relief which 
persists. 

The name of the church, a hangover from the days of the grandilo- 
quent Chapin, when people thought it more evident of culture and learn- 
ing to say “Divine Paternity” than “God the Father,” was naturally 
provocative of both ridicule and misunderstanding. The parish house on 
76th Street, attached to the rear of the church, resembled a hospital in 
appearance, and it was a fairly common occurrence, so the sexton told me, 
for pregnant women of little means to apply for admission, having mis- 
read one letter in the name of the church. 

A very famous columnist wrote me when he heard I had resigned that 
he hoped I was not feeling bad about leaving because: “I have known 
the church very well through close connections for over thirty years and 
have had frequent occasion to doubt the divineness of its paternity.” 

One of the most humanly interesting legends of Divine Paternity 
dates from my time there. I give it as told to me by the lady superintend- 
ent of the Sunday School, and I cannot vouch for the accuracy of the 
details, for she was obviously quite quivery from contact with the progeny 
of genius. 

The boy, rather disheveled, found his way into the Sunday School 
room one Sunday morning after classes had well started and asked her, 
as she approached him: “Js this the Sunday School where they have a 
ball team?” 

“Yes,” she replied, “one of the boy’s classes has a team.” 

“This is the place, then. May I join that class?” 

“Perhaps. I think so. But we have to have a little talk first. You see, 
in this Sunday School, the boys and girls come on time, and they have 
their hair combed, their hands and faces washed, and their clothes 
brushed.” 

“Well, all right. But it was hard enough to get here at all. Ruth 
wouldn’t get up, and Heywood wouldn’t get up, and I had to rustle my 
own breakfast and everything. Ruth didn’t want me to come anyway: 
they argued about it last night. She said she wasn’t going to have her 
son’s mind polluted by any Sunday School stuff and nonsense, but Hey- 
wood said, ‘See here, Ruth, we agreed on freedom and self-determination 
for this child, and by God he’s going to have it, even if he wants to go 
to Sunday School.’ So here I am, and which class is it?” 
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The superintendent was obliged to reprimand the boy for tardiness 
several times. One Sunday, ten minutes before schooltime, she heard quite 
a commotion on 76th Street, including children’s voices, and hurried to 
the parish house entrance. A taxicab had just driven up, absolutely loaded 
with youngsters packed solid inside the cab and hanging on the running- 
boards in defiance of all traffic rules. 

The boy, whom she now knew as Woody Broun, clambered down 
from the seat beside the driver, after paying and tipping him with the 
proper air and gesture, and marshaled the children two by two in line on 
the sidewalk. Then he led the procession up the steps to the teacher, 
saluted her, and said: “Here we are, every damn one on time for once. 
Took the whole week’s allowance but ’twas worth it.” Then he added, 
with an engaging half frown, half smile: “Now, quit your crabbing, will 
youp” 

A couple of years later, after Ruth Hale (another Lucy Stoner) had 
become a charter member of the Humanist Society and Heywood Broun 
had spoken for us at our Humanist Breakfasts, he called me up one eve- 
ning, chuckling so he could hardly make me understand what he was 
talking about. 

“Ruth and I were sitting here in the living room a few minutes ago 
talking low so as not to disturb the boy, who was doing his arithmetic 
homework over in his corner. We were talking of the various reverend 
clergy in New York and happened to mention your name. We didn’t 
know he could hear us, but he suddenly broke out with, “That’s one 
preacher in this man’s town that doesn’t hand out a line of bunk.’ 

“Ruth wanted me to call you up and tell you,” continued Broun, 
“and I thought it was a good idea myself. You’ve been getting plenty of 
knocks lately, so here’s a little boost, and believe me, Doctor, you'll never 
get a better or more sincere compliment in your whole life. I know the 
boy. That’s all. G’night.” 

After Ruth died, Mr. Broun was rather disturbed about the boy’s 
future, having counted on her advice and help. He telephoned me, saying 
he wished to talk it all over and get my slant on the matter. I told him I 
was available at almost any time. He said he would let me know as soon 
as he saw a free hour coming; but evidently the time never arrived. Soon, 
other influences came into his life, and, too soon, he died. But the boy 
seems to have made his own future. I’m not so sure he would have 
followed whatever plans his father and I might have made for him. He’s 
from rather independent and individualistic stock on both sides of the 
family. 

Another incident from my brief pastorate at Divine Paternity com- 
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bined tragedy and comedy with mystery. It happened just as I was about 
to leave the church. 

On March 20, 1929, I resigned my pulpit and announced that I would 
soon establish a new religious organization to be called The First Human- 
ist Society of New York. The following Thursday a young lady kept an 
‘office appointment with me which she had made on Tuesday, much 
against my inclination, for I was busy with many other matters. I let her 
come only because she said she had an important message for me from 
an old friend which she had promised to deliver in person. As she entered, 
she said: “I know you'll think I’m crazy, Dr. Potter, but please hear 
me through, even if this message I have for you is from a dead man. 
Don’t get me wrong: I’m not a spiritualist. I don’t believe in that sort 
of thing. I’m a trained nurse—a hardboiled army nurse, if you please. 
I’ve run into something I can’t explain, and you're in the picture, so 
you'd better listen.” 

Her story, which I have condensed considerably, was to this effect. 
She had been a Canadian nurse all through the worst of the war, and her 
experiences soured her on all religion. After the war she got a job as 
examining and visiting nurse for an insurance company and was assigned 
to an upstate New York town. Her local boss, named Walker, was also a 
Universalist clergyman. At this point in her narrative, I began to pay 
much closer attention. Rev. Adelbert Walker was my immediate superior 
in the Universalist denomination, the State Superintendent. That is, he 
had been until, a few weeks prior to this time, for some unaccountable 
reason, he had gone into his garage and blown his brains out with a 
shotgun charge! 

After the tragedy the minister’s wife and children moved to New 
York City, and the nurse, by now their friend, went with them. She and 
the minister’s daughter got work in the same office. The wife, still won- 
dering why her husband had done what he did, and wishing she could 
have talked with him, was easily persuaded by a spiritualist relative to 
visit a medium. There were several séances, attended by the wife and 
son and daughter, and they were convinced they had talked with the 
husband and father, the principal evidence being that he had given, 
through the medium, a correct description of the contents of a barrel 
in the parsonage cellar which father and son had packed together and of 
which no one else knew. _ 

The nurse kept away from the séances, thoroughly disbelieving in 
spirit communication, but a maid in the Walker household who had 
recently lost her mother wished to try to get a message through the 
apparently successful medium. The maid feared to go alone, and the 
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nurse was finally persuaded to accompany her, with the strict under- 
standing it was as escort only. 

When the medium went into his trance, however, there came at once 
a message for the nurse in the unmistakable tones of Walker: “You know 
what I told you about Potter and the bunch down at Divine Paternity? 
Well, I want you to take a message to him from me.... Tell him to go 
ahead on his own, and his new religion will be a great success... . I’ve 
learned a lot since I came over.” 

In explaining the message somewhat the nurse told me: “The very 
afternoon Mr. Walker shot himself he had been talking to me at the 
office about your having trouble with the trustees here, and he referred 
to them as ‘that bunch down at Divine Paternity,’ and that rather odd 
phrase stuck in my mind. It was almost the last thing I heard him say, 
so imagine my surprise when I heard the lips of the medium repeat that 
exact phrase! Twice more that afternoon, interrupting the little messages 
the maid got, Walker’s voice came through and urged me to get the 
message to you, until I finally agreed to, thinking I was a fool to do so. 
Now you’ve heard it, you probably think so, too. Well, I’ve kept my 
promise anyway, so good afternoon.” 

I called her back as she was leaving. There was much more to this 
than the nurse knew, and I must investigate further. The message, parts 
of which I have omitted as too involved and detailed to be retold here, 
revealed very cleverly by its veiled language that Walker was aware of 
certain top-drawer denominational secrets and was tipping me off in 
friendly fashion, or so it seemed. Walker, if Walker it was, had appar- 
ently been able to read my private mental reactions to events known only 
to a very few. 

I had already resigned. I needed no ghostly guide to convince me that 
I had more important things to do in life than butt my head against the 
stone walls of a museum of antiquities. But I was intrigued by the nurse’s 
peculiar revelations and asked her please to arrange a séance for me with 
this remarkable medium, so that I could hear more messages straight from 
Brother Walker’s mouth. I was told that this particular medium was out- 
of-town temporarily, so I settled for a trumpet medium. Little happened 
m that “scientifically-safeguarded-against-fraud” séance chamber save that 
I easily trapped the medium into giving me long detailed messages from 
non-existent relatives, and, as one of my sons succinctly stated, “Pop got 
bopped on the conk” with a luminescent aluminum trumpet. 

When the original medium returned to the city, Mrs. Potter and I had 
a session with him during which Mr. Walker allegedly spoke to me 
through a French-Canadian control. But it was very disappointing—just 
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a long oration of homiletic advice as to how I should preach, such as 
“Jesus said: ‘Feed my sheep: don’t scare them to death.” I probably 
needed that advice, but it didn’t sound like Adelbert Walker’s style. Then 
John Burroughs, through the medium, said: “We are interested in your 
work, Charlie, and would like to help you.” I replied: “Please thank John 
Burroughs and tell him I prefer to do my own work.” 

As the medium’s voice droned on (he lay half reclining in an easy 
chair with a handkerchief over his face), the patois of the French- 
Canadian control gradually wore off, and at the end the medium’s natural 
voice was guaranteeing that I would have great success in my new 
Humanist movement if only I incorporated Spiritualism into it. 

When I thought it all over I decided that the medium had read in the 
Monday papers about my resignation and plans for the new society. Here 
might be a chance to get Spiritualism included in the proposed movement, 
to the advantage of all good mediums. There was a contact available 
through the Walkers, so the rest was easy. The nurse had played her part 
like an actress. A sort of secondary confirmation was given to my inter- 
pretation of that affair when this same medium, a short time after my 
departure from Divine Paternity, actually succeeded in getting the use 
of that sacred edifice for Sunday night spiritualistic meetings. 

But my explanation did not satisfy me altogether. That barrel—how 
did the medium discover its contents? And how had he discovered the 
secrets of the situation at Divine Paternity and of denominational pol- 
itics? Of course, Walker may have told the nurse before he died more 
than she told me he had. And the medium may have been a good telepa- 
thist reading the boy’s mind about what was in the barrel. 

Nevertheless, as at other times before and since, I received the distinct 
and somewhat disturbing impression of having come momentarily into 
contact with some field or sphere—perhaps even some world or dimen- 
sion—beyond the senses. 

This supersensible area, whatever it was, and wherever it was, had 
been evident to me in flashes and intimations received at unexpected and 
usually inconvenient moments. I knew now I should eventually be obliged 
to take time to explore it. 

During my year and a half at Divine Paternity, and before that when 
on the road for Antioch and the publishers, I had been at work on secret 
projects of my own in whatever spare time I could find or make. My 
portable and my pocket Bible went with me on those western trips. 

I was just forty the fall I went to Antioch, and that meant I had a date 
with an inner ambition, an engagement with myself which I had made 
twenty years before when I was a junior at Bucknell. My year at Brown 
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where I had surprisingly received H’s in English was just behind me and 
at Bucknell I had been made an assistant in the English department and 
was correcting Freshman themes. I felt the urge to write a book myself. 
There had been that disappointing experience writing a novel at seven- 
teen only to find its serialization bringing me but five copies of the mag- 
azine. But I was three years older now and had learned much about 
writing. 

What would I write a book about? ‘There was the rub! My experience 
had been so limited that I really hadn’t the material for a book. About 
that time I read somewhere a statement that no man knew enough about 
anything to write a book until he was forty. I know now, of course, that 
many a masterpiece has been written before that age; and I also know 
that a lot of trash has been perpetrated on the world by ambitious youth- 
ful amateurs and unwise publishers. At any. rate, the statement impressed 
me sufficiently at the time to impel me to swear a mighty oath, secretly 
to myself, that I would wait until I was forty before I began writing 
books. Except for one partial lapse in seminary days when I planned the 
chapter contents of a book, Thirteen Centuries, which would present the 
Biblical literature in chronological arrangement, I kept my private vow. 
And when I reached semimaturity at forty I had more material and ideas 
for books than I have ever since been able to transmute into books com- 
plete and finished, for the material and ideas kept on coming fast. 

The first book I wrote, apart from the four debate books I co-authored 
with Dr. Straton, was the fourth one to be published. It grew out of that 
list of questions I prepared for Darrow to ask Bryan. At the Scopes Trial 
it became apparent to me that the ones who were supposed to know the 
Bible just didn’t. The ones who had been to Sunday School all their lives 
did not necessarily know the Bible, for the lessons in the quarterlies are 
selected from certain passages deemed best calculated to convey moral and 
theological lessons. These are used repeatedly while other parts of the 
Bible are never mentioned. In childhood I had formed the habit of read- 
ing between the lessons and there I found odd items and strange lore 
indeed. By the time I had learned Greek and Hebrew, I had added 
greatly to my list of oddities. Combining them with the questions I listed 
for Darrow I gradually shaped up a book, which changed somewhat as 
it grew, and finally became Js That in the Bible?, subtitled, “A Classified 
Collection of the Odd, Amusing, Unusual, and Surprising Items of Hu- 
man Interest in the Bible.” 

I finished it in 1926, but it was not published until seven years later. 
It had an immediate and continued large sale when it came out in Octo- 
ber, 1933, the month after my third book, Humanizing Religion. 
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My first published book (not counting the debate books and a slim 
paper-covered pamphlet of “Verse Various” brought out by an Edmonton 
Alberta printer in 1915) was The Story of Religion. Part of this I did on 
the road and the rest while at Divine Paternity. 

At the time of the debates and the Scopes Trial, Will Durant was 
giving lectures in philosophy at the Labor Temple School in New York. 
E. Haldeman-Julius recognized the value of these lectures and issued 
them in his little five-cent blue books series. Simon and Schuster, estab- 
lished in 1924, also saw the possibilities of these popularizations of phi- 
losophy told by presenting the biographies of the great philosophers, and 
made a deal with Haldeman-Julius and Durant whereby the lectures were 
enlarged and published in a large well-bound book for five dollars. As 
soon as the book began to show signs of becoming a runaway best seller, 
Simon and Schuster bought out Haldeman-Julius’ interest and further 
stimulated sales by unusual advertising. They planned a series of similar 
books. Durant’s was The Story of Philosophy, published in 1926. The 
second was to be The Story of Religion, and they wrote to many religious 
leaders and bookwise people for suggestions as to possible authors. They 
sought one who not only knew religion and the religions but also one 
who could write it in popular form. Theology was as abstrusely difficult 
for the general public to understand as philosophy, if not more so. To 
present theology and religion clearly and interestingly in the form of brief 
biographies of the great founders of the world’s religions was to be the 
task of the author. 

I was much surprised to be asked to write the book, and more puzzled 
several years later when Max Schuster told me of the mail search for an 
author and its results. The replies often mentioned several names and 
mine was in eighty-five per cent of the letters. I was then neither an ex- 
perienced writer nor a recognized authority in the field of comparative 
religion. Surely, one year teaching the subject at Antioch did not make 
me an expert in the field. 

The challenge intrigued me greatly, however, and I worked on the 
plans for the book every spare minute. I sold the first serial rights to the 
Woman’s Home Companion: they took nine articles at five hundred 
dollars each. It appeared that they had liked an article on Antioch, orig- 
inally written by Dr. Morgan, which I had rewritten in less academic 
style. The big five-dollar book itself appeared in the late spring of 1929, 
uniform with Durant’s book. 

Dick Simon and Max Schuster seemed like a couple of Columbia 
students. They had been only twenty-five and twenty-seven, respectively, 
when they set up their “Inner Sanctum” at 37 West 57th Street in 1924 
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and proceeded to shock the book world with their novel publishing pro- 
cedures. In 1927 and 1928, when I was working on my big book, Will 
Durant, who was just a week my junior, had other books coming along, 
and the four of us had merry luncheons at the 57th Street Longchamps, 
eating oysters pouletté and talking books. In those days publishers enter- 
tained authors even after the contract was signed. Durant was an inter- 
esting conversationalist and raconteur, surpassed in brilliancy among my 
acquaintances only by Sinclair Lewis. Durant, however, would give his 
companions an occasional chance to make a remark. Simon smiled a lot 
and said little, but Schuster would take the ball away from Durant fre- 
quently and say something rather surprising. 

On one occasion when we stepped out of the restaurant, Max surveyed 
the crosstown thoroughfare, then refined and peaceful compared with its 
present bustling bedlam, and remarked, cleverly mimicking the air and 
attitude of a well-fed bon vivant: “Fifty-seventh is without doubt the 
most sophisticated street in the world—art, music, and Carnegie Hall.” 

I couldn’t resist adding: “And the church of the supersophisticated 
Straton.” 

At that time Dr. Straton was conducting a bitter campaign against Al 
Smith to prevent him from becoming the first Catholic president of the 
United States. 

In The Story of Religion: As Told in the Lives of Its Leaders, I called 
special attention to atavisms, common elements, and parallel customs in 
the ethnic religions and modern cults. I wrote the whole book in simple 
language and American idioms in accordance with the current trend to- 
ward what James Harvey Robinson called the humanization of knowl- 
edge. The book has sold well in many American editions and has been 
translated into several foreign languages, including Indian Mahratti and 
Oxford English. 

The Story of Religion was published just as I was leaving Divine 
Paternity, where my tenure ceased June 30, 1929. I had resigned in 
March, and the resignation was soon accepted, but by a surprisingly 
small plurality. If I had chosen to campaign for votes and to protest the 
suffrage of those whom the trustees dragged in as voters—persons who 
had never heard me preach nor been near the church in years—I could 
probably have stayed. 

I called on Dr. Hall after my resignation and before the church 
meeting, and reminded him that he was responsible for my coming to 
the church, and asked him as a fraternal favor and a professional courtesy 
to stay out of the dispute and let the congregation decide for themselves. 
He promised to do so and definitely said he would be neutral. Neverthe- 
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less, he attended the meeting and made a speech, fairly mild, but enough 
to decide the issue. Mrs. Potter was present, much to his embarrassment 
and the wrath of the trustees. 

After my resignation had been accepted and the meeting in the parish 
house was over, she followed the archtrustee out into the dark church, 
where he had parked his overcoat, and said to him, cheerfully: “Con- 
gratulations, Mr. C—!” 

“Why, why! Yes, yes!” he said. “But who is this?” 

“It’s Mrs. Potter,” she replied. “You needn’t have worried, Mr. C—, 
I wouldn’t have let him stay here anyway!” 

This was the same trustee whom she had previously told that the 
church had called me under false pretenses. 

To another trustee’s wife, who approached her questioningly, my 
wife said: “Yes, I know you think it’s bad taste for me to be here, but 
the fact is I’m doing research for a book on ‘How Churches Get Rid of 
Ministers,’ and I couldn’t miss this interesting evidence.” 

There is one plausible explanation—suggested by Mrs. Potter—of Dr. 
Hall’s peculiar course of conduct, namely, that my pastorate at Divine 
Paternity was only an episode in the long contest between him and the 
trustees. When he resigned in 1919 after a sixteen-year pastorate it was 
due partly at least to the disputes over his pacifism during the war just 
ended. When Dr. Newton resigned in 1925, Hall evidently wanted to get 
back his old pulpit, and when the trustees said they wanted a younger 
and more progressive man, he apparently thought: Well, I’ll just get you 
one of those and we'll see how you'll like him! When they soon had 
enough of me, as he probably anticipated, Hall who had helped me in 
helped me out, and they were glad to get him back again as full pastor 
for ten years more—during which the church hibernated again. 

But if Hall got me out, he did me a great favor, and I don’t envy 
him his association with that Board for another decade. 

I had a good laugh recently when I picked up for a quarter in a 
secondhand book tray a beautiful gold-edged de luxe Life of Edwin H. 
Chapin, D.D., the story of the major prophet and patron saint of the 
Church of the Divine Paternity. As I skimmed through it, I felt fraternal 
sympathy welling up in me: it seems even he had his troubles with the 
trustees in his day, too, nearly a century ago. 

One of the last chapters of the biography is devoted to “His Wit.” 
He was apparently a confirmed punster, a sport at which he jousted with 
two of his famous parishioners, P. T. Barnum and Horace Greeley. The 
chapter relates one revealing anecdote which wouldn’t make the Reader’s 
Digest but was to me well worth my quarter. One Sunday the Divine 
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Paternity trustees had a meeting just before evening service which de- 
layed them and “they crept slily into their pews as the congregation was 
standing and singing the hymn after the prayer.” When service was over, 
some gossipy lady tattled to Chapin that the trustees had “come in after 
prayers!” 

“Well,” said the great man, drily, “I don’t know who needs to come 
in after prayers more than my trustees.” 


CHART ER) X Xvi 


THE “OMNIPOTENT OOM” OF NYACK 


The Liberal Ministers’ Club of New York included Unitarians, mostly, 
with a sprinkling of Universalists and the least orthodox rabbis. At one 
time or another I have preached in the churches and synagogues of nearly 
all its members. Rev. Edward Bassford Davis, known to us as “Ted,” had 
been an assistant minister briefly at Divine Paternity, but, during my 
pastorate there, was minister of the First Unitarian Church of Nyack, 
New York, up a few miles on the other bank of the Hudson. When Ted 
asked me to come up and preach for him on a Sunday evening, I readily 
agreed, for he told me it was a young church and my coming would help 
him. 

When he met me in Nyack, he explained that the church had no 
edifice of its own, but was meeting in a room at a country club. I soon 
found myself at the top of a hill overlooking the wide “Tappan Zee” 
expanse of the Hudson. Here on spacious landscaped grounds the country 
club occupied several buildings with unusual names. ‘There was a res- 
taurant of the tearoom type yclept “The Cat’s Whiskers.” The church 
service was to be held in the billiard room of “The Carriage House.” 
Apparently the club was in the process of transforming a wealthy man’s 
estate into a recreational headquarters. At one end of the huge billiard 
room was an enormous stone fireplace and at the other end a curtained 
stage with the legend “The Theatre of Much Discipline” inscribed over 
the proscenium arch. I remarked to Ted as he and several young men 
and maidens gathered round me, after having pushed chairs into place, 
that “discipline” seemed an unusual word to be featured in a country club. 
They all grinned and he said merely: “This is a very unusual country 


club.” 
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I certainly had an unusual audience by the time they all had strolled 
in. Their costumes and attitudes were casual even for a country club. But 
they appeared to be a very jolly crowd. And they were good listeners. 
I tried them out carefully with a gradual approach to my more liberal 
ideas, for there are Unitarians and Unitarians. But the stronger I mixed 
it the better they drank it in. When I had finished, they clapped, church 
or no church, and after Ted gave the benediction, they stayed right on, 
as in no church I had ever addressed, and bombarded me with very keen 
questions. 

The Clarkstown Country Club was preparing for a big Russian party 
to take place soon, and wouldn’t the Potters like to come over from 
Mount Vernon? They would and did. I never before had attended such 
a gorgeous party and never expect to again. It was the custom at the 
club, Ted explained, to have these costumed parties periodically, where 
everyone would be garbed in the style chosen for the evening. It might 
be an Italian wedding party, a Spanish festa, or a German Festschmaus. 
The club supplied the costumes—the girls and women made them up 
themselves. 

The Russian party started off with “Low Tea” at five in the afternoon. 
Thereafter began a program on the stage of The Theatre of Much Dis- 
cipline, with twenty-two long numbers, several of them complete “shows” 
in themselves, a program which lasted until morning. It was interspersed 
with intermissions for coffee, and at midnight an elaborate Russian dinner 
of many courses was served. 

The stage numbers were of great variety, including many different 
dances, solo and in teams, instrumental and vocal music, skits, farces, 
burlesques of Broadway shows, one-act plays, a musical comedy, acro- 
batics, a Houdini escape, Yogic asanas, monologues, and choruses. One 
number featured a live baby elephant, the club mascot, one of a small 
herd kept on the grounds! 

The excellence of the various stage offerings, the artistic scenery and 
stage settings, the beautiful costumes, and the finished character of the 
whole performance, particularly the high quality of the acting, im- 
pressed Mrs. Potter and me greatly, and we whispered to each other that 
this was no amateur sort of entertainment. 

Then Ted told us something we had difficulty in crediting. He said 
that every number on the program, including words and music of the 
songs, scripts of the plays, steps of the dance numbers, stunts of the 
acrobats, and the dialogues and monologues, had been composed by club 
members. All the actors and participants were club members. They had 
designed and made their own costumes, planned and constructed all the 
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stage scenery and props, and had planned, cooked, and served the elabo- 
rate meals we had eaten. Then Ted said, rather hesitantly: “Perhaps if 
I tell you that this country club lays more emphasis on education than 
recreation, on adult education through creative work combining physical 
and mental discipline, you will understand better what this is all about. 
You can call tonight just a big whoop-la Russian party, or you can look 
on it as sort of graduation exercises and class exhibitions after an awful 
lot of tough lessons and hard study.” 

When we left for Mount Vernon at six in the morning, the scheduled 
program had been completed, but the young people were starting to 
dance. I said to one of them: “I don’t see how you can all be as fresh as 
daisies after performing on the stage all night long. Here you are starting 
to dance when I should think you would be crawling home to bed!” 

The young lady I had addressed looked around at several of the others 
who had also paused between dances, and said: “Let’s tell him!” And 
when they nodded, she explained: “We have not only been working all 
night, but all day yesterday and all the night before getting this show 
ready. There were so many things that could not be done until the last 
few hours or things wouldn’t have looked so fresh. We have had no 
sleep for forty-eight hours, but we know other ways of refreshing our 
bodies and minds besides sleeping.” 

We went home wondering much about this unusual country club, and 
a few weeks later when Ted told me the club members liked the Potters 
and the president had invited us to join, we decided not only to accept 
the invitation, but also to rent one of the cottages owned by the club. 
In September, 1929, we moved over from Mount Vernon to Saunders 
Cottage in Upper Nyack. The boys were very happy to see the broad 
lawns and fine tennis courts of their new home and especially the large 
private yard where they could tinker on their succession of “used” cars. 

Ben Hecht lived across North Broadway from us, but we never saw 
him: he seemed always to be on trips. A little later Helen Hayes and 
Charles MacArthur moved into a big house a few doors down the street. 
We saw little of them, but little Mary, sometimes called “the act of God,” 
used to like to get away and come up and play on our lawn until her 
guardian nurse or governess caught up with her. Along with every other 
child in Upper Nyack she liked our “Loco,” who had started out to be 
a German shepherd but somehow got diverted into one of those queer- 
looking amiable mongrels that children particularly love. We called him 
Loco because he was “crazy like a fox.” Every night he would go the 
rounds of the neighborhood and collect the toys the children had left 
outside and bring them to our side lawn to be redeemed later by hugs 
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and cookies and glorious romps. One morning we actually found six 
teddy bears and one large doll carefully arranged in a row on the grass. 
Loco deserves a book himself. 

We were just moving in when a reporter called up. The next day, 
a New York paper stated that Dr. Charles Francis Potter, who recently 
resigned as pastor of the Church of the Divine Paternity, had settled on 
the doorstep of the Tantrik colony of Pierre A. Bernard, known to his 
followers as “Oom the Omnipotent,” in the Clarkstown Country Club 
at Nyack, an exclusive coterie with esoteric rites. 

I had not moved to Nyack to participate in Tantrik cult activities, but, 
as the reporter suspected, I knew by the time I moved that my landlord 
was the man the papers called “Oom the Omnipotent.” 

At the Russian party, as we were seated at one of the long tables—the 
board loaded with exotic and delicious food, and ourselves all garbed in 
strange costumes like boyars and their ladies in the court of the Tsar— 
Mrs. Potter had remarked: “I have never heard very much about Nyack, 
except—well—did you ever hear of Oom the Omnipotent?” 

A sudden silence fell on all within earshot, and then the lady she had 
asked replied: “Why, this is his place, only the stories you probably have 
heard are fictions of the yellow tabloids, and his right name is Dr. Pierre 
A. Bernard.” 

It was my own third appearance at the club before I came face to face 
with Bernard, and then I took him for the professional teacher of acro- 
batics who lived at the club. This mistake caused Bernard much 
amusement. 

“Oh no, ’m not Evans: I’m only Bernard. I don’t know whether this 
is a compliment or not. I don’t know how Eddie will take it.” Then I 
took a good look at this man as he walked off, laughing. He always liked 
to puzzle people a bit when he first met them. It was, as I learned later, 
a part of his system of measuring their I.Q. and reaction time. 

He was a strange man, a “most unforgettable character.” Friends who 
found out that I was considering living in his colony at Nyack warned 
me very seriously, some even hysterically, when they discovered I really 
intended to go. I was solemnly advised to have nothing to do with the 
man, and especially not to expose my wife and sons to his sinister in- 
fluence. Strange tales were told me of the weird rites and unholy orgies 
of a secret inner circle. It was said to be a love-cult where adepts, under 
the hypnotic eye of the Ever-loving Guru of Tantrik Yoga, pranced and 
danced naked in mystic gyrations. 

But these reports differed so greatly from my own impression of 
Bernard and his club that I disregarded the warnings. He was anything 
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but mysterious in appearance, neither omnipotent nor oomish, but a keen 
student of human nature and well informed on the subject in which I 
was most interested, comparative religion. 

As for possible danger to Mrs. Potter and our three boys, all four of 
them veterans of several parishes, I told my solicitous friends that it was 
Bernard and the Clarkstown Country Club that needed to be warned. Any 
monkey business and God help the monkey! Mrs. Potter would deal with 
any situation quietly, gently, and thoroughly, and usually beforehand. 
The three boys wouldn’t be very subtle, but mighty effective. As a matter 
of record, they all got along famously at the club, and our half dozen 
years there were happy ones, although not without occasional difficulties. 

Dr. Bernard’s lectures were fascinating to a student of religion. His 
library—lining the walls of the billiard room as well as his study—was 
rich in psychology, especially religious psychology, the philosophy of 
religion, and contained much rare Orientalia and particularly valuable 
Sanskrit manuscripts. It is one of the recognized private libraries cat- 
alogued as an adjunct and supplement to the Library of Congress. 

I was intrigued by the growing question in my mind as to how the 
legend of the Omnipotent Oom originated. I read up on the old news- 
paper reports of Dr. Bernard’s activities in New York between 1910 and 
1918. This is not a biography of Dr. Bernard—I would like to do that 
and have much of it done already—so I will touch on only a few of the 
things I actually know from experience. I do know he was a student and 
teacher of Sanskrit, so I was amused to find that one of his crimes, for 
which he was arrested in New York, was teaching Sanskrit without the 
permission of the authorities. The police and reporters evidently con- 
sidered that language itself occult and very much open to suspicion. 

Naturally, I asked why Dr. Bernard had not contradicted the astound- 
ing stories about him and the club. The reply was that his policy was 
never to give interviews and never to correct false stories. His attitude 
was that he knew the yarns were not true and the club members knew, 
and that was all he cared about. He was confident that the pioneer work 
he was doing in human body building and character training, and his 
blending the philosophies of East and West, would be understood some- 
time, and he was willing to wait for that later vindication. 

The club members I discovered to be professional and business men 
and women of New York and other cities. The president was a well- 
known Columbia University professor. Other educators traveled many 
miles for weekends at the club. I found a number of Unitarians, Univer- 
salists, and Ethical Culture folk either members or frequent visitors. One 
old Harvard man, the engineer who designed and superintended the con- 
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struction of the locks of the Panama Canal, one of whose sisters married 
Louis Brandeis and another Felix Adler, was a great lover of Chaucer 
and Homer. The atmosphere of the place, instead of being love-cultish, 
was almost puritanical in its strictness. Intoxicating liquor was taboo. 

As I became better acquainted with the genius of the place, I found 
him a most amazing and varicolored personality. He was extremely ver- 
satile, and full of contrasts. He was both prophet and showman who could 
lecture on any religion with singular penetration and discernment, and, 
with equal facility, could stage a big circus, manage a winning ball team, 
superintend the construction of a large building, or put on an exhibition 
of magic which rivaled Houdini. He knew the human body, anatomically 
and every other way, to such an extent as to amaze veteran surgeons and 
physicians. He delighted to visit a mediumistic séance incognito and, as he 
told me: “When the medium has done her stuff, I pull a few little tricks 
from the East myself, and she yells for the lights.” 

His hobbies included elephants and airports, Stanley steamers and 
landscape gardens, yachts and big trees. He was a director of several 
banks, yet could lecture for hours on behavioristic psychology, the secret 
rites of Chinese Masonic orders, the control of the glandular system, or 
how to analyze your opponent’s character in the card game of hearts—or 
any other game of hearts! Perhaps the most outstanding fact about him 
was that he knew the theory and practice of Yoga best of anyone in this 
country. 

Yoga means yoke, or unity of mind and body, and is pure monism. 
If you want to see Bernard smile, just refer to the “psychosomatic unity” 
as a recent discovery. 

After a bit I began to understand why he was called the Omnipotent 
Oom. I talked with many people whom he had brought back to health 
and strength after they had decided life was not worth while, and with 
many others who had been given up by ordinary doctors. His original 
methods of dealing with defeated personalities interested me, and I 
found that he combined knowledge of age-old Hindu methods of curing 
disease of mind and body with the best of the Western methods, plus a 
refreshing amount of common sense and direct treatment. There were 
always M.D.’s in the club and others on call, but they worked with “The 
Doctor” and he with them. When anyone asked at the club if Bernard 
was an M.D., the questioner was shown two great diplomas in Sanskrit, 
evidence of his having been granted the degree of “Shastri” by two uni- 
versities in India. Medicine, theology, and philosophy are not separated 
in the old Vedic Hindu educational system, and the title, Shastri, is the 
equivalent of M.D., D.D., and Ph. D. But if you asked Bernard himself 
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what his degrees were, he only said: “Oh, just B.V.D.; look on my un- 
derwear.” 

It should be remembered that his greatest successes in the past have 
been in the field of mental treatment. He has been particularly successful 
with nervous cases, such as neurasthenia, melancholia, suicidal mania and 
the like, and he will be looked back on a few years hence as a pioneer in 
methods of treating sexual pathology. Part of the talk about love-cults 
doubtless originated from his work in that field. 

He is popularly credited with having used hypnotism on his “victims.” 
He admits that there is a value in hypnotism and that he has used it in 
treatment of his patients occasionally, but he considers it somewhat dan- 
gerous and something to be used very carefully. 

I noticed that he laid great stress upon proper breathing, proper diet, 
and proper exercise, and was most insistent on convincing the patient 
that if he is to get well he must cure himself. He aroused first in the pa- 
tient-a desire to get well and then proceeded to make him realize that 
getting well is a job which requires great will power and constant pa- 
tience. 

His methods were decidedly original. 

He would greet a newly arrived patient with: “Come on out and see 
my elephants.” The patient would have no idea that his treatment was 
beginning, for Bernard had already pretty well diagnosed the case by 
watching the man before the newcomer had been permitted to meet him. 
All suggestion of hospitalization was kept from the mind of the patient. 
It was a country club where you had a good time, not a mental institu- 
tion. You were entertained; and you entertained others. Sometimes that 
was two-thirds of the cure. 

When the elephants had come padding up to Bernard from the lawns 
where they had been grazing, he would put them through a few of their 
tricks. (You have probably seen them in the big circus to which Bernard 
rented them occasionally.) After Babe and Little Budh had performed 
and been rewarded, Bernard would point to Big Mom and say to the 
new patient: “Here, take this stop watch and count the respiration per 
minute of that big old lady elephant there.” And he would show the 
man just where to look. 

“Eleven per minute, did you say? Well, perhaps Mom is a little ex- 
cited today. Now count your own. Twenty-eight, eh? Well, Big Mom 
will live to be a hundred and twenty-five, probably.” 

“And how long have I got, Doctor?” 

“You? Oh, well, I’m no fortune-teller, but P’'d say six months, maybe 
eight, if you’re careful. You don’t even know how to breathe.” 
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He might not say anything more to the patient for another week. 
He had sold the man the idea that the rate and kind of breathing have 
something to do with longevity. The man would begin noticing and 
studying the other people at the Clarkstown Country Club. He would 
see a man his own age doing handsprings, or playing second-base in a 
hot ball game, or wheeling a heavy barrow loaded with garden soil for 
the roses. In conversation with this agile person, the newcomer would 
learn that a year or two before, this middle-aged athlete had been too fat 
and wheezy to walk up six stairs without puffing and getting a heart 
pain! Soon the new man would seek out Bernard and humbly ask what 
to do to be saved. 

Dr. Bernard’s methods with would-be suicides were also unique. He 
was known to approach such a person and say in a very confidential 
tone: “Now, I want you to know that I’m your friend: I understand you. 
You want to commit suicide but you never really had a good chance, did 
you? Someone always interfering. Now, you just come with me: I have 
something to show you I’m sure you will really like to see.” He then took 
the fellow to a bathroom where in a medicine cabinet were arrayed a 
number of bottles of poisons. 

“This white stuff,” he said, “is one sure way of doing it. Of course, it 
ties your guts all up in knots and you suffer the agonies of Dante’s 
damned for about six hours before you pass out. So, perhaps you will 
prefer this blue liquid. This will take you off quicker, but it may seem 
almost as long because the effects are worse than the other: you won't 
look like a human being in five minutes. This pink stuff I got as a sort of 
curiosity from a Moslem apothecary. It’s pretty costly, but you’re welcome 
to use it if you don’t take more than a third of it: that'll be enough. 
Contains cantharides. Seems it was originally prepared for a chap that 
was caught in the harem with the Sultan’s special favorite.” 

After describing vividly the effects of two or three more of the poi- 
sons, Bernard said: “Now I’m going to leave you alone in this bathroom 
and you can take your choice. Nobody will disturb you here. I’ll be back 
in an hour. Don’t lock the door, or we’ll have to break it down to drag 
your body out. May have to cut you up, anyway, if you swell up too 
much.” 

Legend at the club says that the fellow beat Bernard to the sweet out- 
doors and never referred to the subject again. 

Another one he took through the back lanes to the edge of the 
Palisades where the two of them climbed to the top of a great rock and 
looked down, and the doctor said quietly: “This is your big chance. 
You've been threatening suicide for some time now, just to get your own 
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selfish way. But I’m calling your bluff. It’s a clear fall of a hundred and 
fifty feet from here down. It’s a nice day for a suicide, too. I'll go back 
here a few feet where I can see you, and when you jump I'll have a 
couple of men go around by the lower road and pick up the pieces in a 
big basket.” 

The man followed Bernard back into the woods and said he didn’t 
feel like it today. Then the doctor turned on him savagely, and shouted: 
“You blankety blank yellow belly! You’ve had your chance, and that'll 
be about all from you. Now you can keep your blankety blank mouth 
shut about suicide. I’m going to clean you up inside and out, and make 
a new man of you, and you're going to do as I say. Do you get me?” 

The thoroughly frightened and chastened young man, one of the 
pampered sons of the idle rich, who had never been subject to discipline 
in his life before, was then put on a strict regimen of diet, work, high 
enemas and hard yogic breathing exercises until he built up first a 
healthy body and then a new and interesting life. It is no wonder that 
grateful fathers of wastrel sons and melancholy, utterly bored daughters 
sent five-figure checks to the “Oom” in those days after they had seen 
apparent miracles performed on their progeny. 

I knew personally three old men at the club, whose lives, formerly 
distinguished, had come to disappointing later days, so that they were 
constantly complaining of their lots and were approaching chronic 
melancholia. One of them paced back and forth, saying: “This is the 
end: this is the end.” My boys used to try to jolly him out of it by ask- 
ing: “Which end, Charlie?” And he would answer: “The worst end, of 
course.” But that would break up his sad rhythm temporarily, and once 
he smiled. The other two men had similar phrases of complaint. 

Bernard had one of the clever members of the club compose a poem 
embodying all these phrases, and another set it to music. Then for one 
of the club entertainments the three men were forced to learn and then 
go on the stage in ridiculous costumes and sing this complaint song. By 
their constant repetition of the silly song during the period of rehearsal, 
and because of the peals of laughter from the club members in the audi- 
ence, the complainers were cured. It was one of the quickest cures by 
musical therapy I ever knew of. 

When I first met Dr. Bernard, alias Oom the Omnipotent, I had just 
completed The Story of Religion, and the general pattern of the biogra- 
phies it contained was fresh in my mind. Immediately I said to myself: 
“Here’s another, alive today and true to form, but with interesting mod- 
ern variations.” There are ten characteristics found among these prophets 
and leaders. No one man would have all ten; he would have six or seven 
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usually, or in some cases as many as nine, but each would vary the pat- 
tern somewhat: no two were exactly alike. 

During my six years of close association with Dr. Bernard (I was 
president of the club for two years), I noted one or more points of sim- 
ilarity between him and the following: Gautama Siddhartha, Zoroaster, 
Confucius, Jesus, Mohammed, Nanak, and Mary Baker Eddy. And I 
caught occasional flash resemblances to Lorenzo, Charcot, Quimby, Bar- 
num, and Houdini. But he was a unique and very individualistic mix- 
ture. 

People said Bernard’s followers must be crazy to be so devoted to 
such a queer person; and that, too, was a common criticism of the dis- 
ciples of the prophets of old. 

Some of his flock I found to be literally psychopathic cases, but that 
was another burden he shared with the healing prophets and it did not 
disturb me, for I discovered that he was really curing many of their in- 
firmities through his marvelous knowledge of the human body and mind 
and their interrelatior. The great majority of his followers, however, 
seemed to be sane, healthy, and happy folk, with remarkable control of 
their bodies; and they spoke of him with an almost reverent affection. 

I found he was no angel, as he was the first to admit. He had faults— 
very obvious ones. He was in some ways almost as confirmed an egotist 
as certain of the great religious leaders I have mentioned. You have to 
believe in yourself if you expect to get sick souls to trust you. But by a 
strange anomaly he was also one of the most bashful, sensitive, and gen- 
erous of souls. The full extent of his charity, benevolence and thought- 
fulness will never be known. He once confessed to me that he thought 
sometimes he was “everybody’s lemon.” And I have guessed that his 
braggadocio and self-assertion were probably a mechanism of defense, the 
smokescreen to hide his tender wounds. 

The startling contrasts of his nature continually surprised me. I saw 
him one afternoon pitch a game of baseball, at fifty-seven, and the same 
night, beginning at midnight, I heard him deliver a three-hour extem- 
poraneous lecture comparing the Sankhya philosophical system of Kapila 
of sixth century B.c. India with the Gnostic heresy of early Alexandrian 
Christianity, with side-excursions into the related Buddhism and Neo- 
platonism. This was without notes, mind you, with frequent mention 
of source books by name and author, and quotation of Sanskrit phrases 
immediately translated into Broadway vernacular. Another contrast that 
impressed me was one time when he hurried from an evening meeting 
of bank directors to sit up the rest of the night with a sick elephant. 
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There is evidence to indicate that he preferred the company of the 
elephants. 

Dr. Bernard had never entered the banking business in any consider- 
able way until the depression of the early thirties. A poor time to do so, 
one would think. Late in 1930 he said to me confidentially one evening: 
“T’m thinking of busting into this banking game. It looks rather inter- 
esting. I want to get in on the inside and see how they do it. I have some 
theories about it and I want to try them out.” 

Sure enough, although I had thought he was joking, within six 
months he was president of a bank, the State Bank of Pearl River, and | 
on the board of several others. Very quickly he was discovered to be in 
charge of several subsidiary organizations, and inside of twenty months 
he was virtually the leading man in the banking circles of Rockland 
County. 

Then, just as suddenly, he said one evening to me: “I think I'll get 
out of this financial game. There’s nothing to it. It’s too easy. You see, 
the idea in banking is to get the other fellow’s money. You get him to 
deposit it with you; then you play around with it, and make him pay 
all the expenses. If you are clever and have no conscience you can get it 
all away from him. It’s the biggest racket that was ever worked, except, 
perhaps, interior decorating. 

“T’m getting out of this banking; I haven’t got nerve enough. I don’t 
mind an ordinary racket, but this is just too much. I found out what I 
wanted to find out. It’s just what I suspected it was.” 

He was afterward quoted in Fortune Magazine as attributing his 
success in banking to the fact that he used more imagination than most 
bankers ever thought of using, and I am inclined to think he was cor- 
rect. 

During the period I was at Nyack, Dr. Bernard presented to his 
group various visiting lecturers on behaviorism, psychoanalysis, psychia- 
try, glands, electro-dynamics, Vedic philosophy, Western philosophy, 
monism, educational theories, musical therapy, international politics, 
physical culture, spiritualism, Christian Science, telepathy, insanity, hyp- 
notism, and symbolism in art. The doctor would sit quietly afterward 
while his disciples bombarded the lecturer with questions which soon 
made him realize he should have begun about where he left off. Then, 
the next night, or the same night into the early morning hours, Bernard 
would lecture on the same subject and point out the strong parts of the 
previous lecture, as well as the fallacies and omissions, in such a thorough 
and often devastating way that you wondered at the range of knowledge 
and the acute penetration of this versatile mind. Afterward we would 
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adjourn from the lecture room to the Rathskeller or the Cat’s Whiskers 
for pancakes and coffee, often continuing the questions and discussions 
there. These sessions were referred to in the tabloid press later as “the 
Oom’s midnight orgies.” 

Bernard was so familiar with the entire range of Hindu philosophy 
and religion that men from India who came to lecture remained to listen 
and ask questions. Many persons thought he must be a Hindu in some 
sort of Western disguise. But he was so much an American that he 
looked like a prosperous businessman as his chauffeur tooled the Rolls 
Royce through New York streets where no one recognized the man in 
the back seat as the Omnipotent Oom. 

When he gave me access to his files, I found the most damaging ac- 
cusations in tabloid newspaper clippings side by side with the enthusiastic 
tributes of scholars of international repute. For instance, Dr. S. L. Joshi, 
Head of the Department of Comparative Religion and Indian Philosophy 
at Dartmouth College, who visited the club many times over a period of 
years, stated: 


We in India are justly proud of the philosophic foundations of 
Vedic thought and are by nature inclined to confine our main interest 
to the plane of pure theory. You of the West have a decided tendency 
to work things out in a practical way. ... Bernard has a unique way 
of demonstrating this rare combination of thought and action, 
especially in the field of man’s physical efficiency... . Whether from 
the viewpoint of Yoga theory and practice or from that of Vedic in- 
sight into the problems of human life, his name will always occupy 
a unique place as the builder of a timely bridge between the wisdom 
of India and the practical progress of the Western world. I have the 
highest admiration for the splendid work he is doing, all in silent 
fidelity to the highest ideals of truth, goodness and beauty. 


Dr. P. C. Banerjee, of the University of Calcutta, and of the Royal 
Colleges of Surgeons, London, Glasgow and Edinburgh, was more em- 
phatic: 


Bernard is essentially a Himalayan-turned Yogi. His name should 
be classed with our Uwwata, Mahidhar, Sayana, and Yaska. Make 
no mistake about it, no man living is better equipped in the vast 
province of Yoga. 


Major Francis Yeats-Brown, known in America for his Lives of a 
Bengal Lancer, bears this testimony: 
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During my stay in India (over twenty years) I studied philosophy 
with many pandits, yogis, and philosophers, but it was only when I 
met Dr. Bernard that I realized how much more there was for me 
to learn. His insight into the true meaning of the ancient Sanskrit 
texts is that of a master; his exposition of them a delight... . Al- 
though a scholar with the best Sanskritists, he possesses also the liv- 
ing tradition as handed down for centuries in India. . . . Close per- 
sonal observation and many long private discussions of things 
Indian, in addition to attendance upon fifty or more of his lectures 
of two hours duration each, form the basis of the opinion here given. 


I came to know Dr. Bernard very well. I have sat with him in ring- 
side seats and listened to his keen comments on the fine points of boxing, 
talked with him on rare and valuable books in his unique library and 
found him familiar with the contents of the great books on religion and 
philosophy, watched him play baseball on the team of the House of 
David in their uniform and with a false beard, eaten with him many a 
very early breakfast, wandered with him over the green acres of his 
million dollar properties with their twenty-eight buildings, and stood 
with him by his mother’s coffin and listened to him tell how good she 
was to her boy on the old Iowa farm. 

I learned that the reason everything the man did was so interesting 
was because he brought to his tasks and projects a freshness and a vigor, 
an initiative and originality, and a rare combination of imagination and 
efficiency. 

The big thing he has done, as I see it, is of immense importance for 
mankind, for he has worked out in a dramatic and practical way the 
much-needed synthesis of Vedic and Western cultures. I found his Nyack 
colony an experiment station in adult re-education with a world outlook, 
where the wisdom of the orient and the enterprise of the occident were 
combined and integrated in a philosophy of life and a way of living that 
challenged the attention of thoughtful people. 

Had our congressmen and senators but known of and attended the 
Clarkstown lectures by Bernard, the tragic misunderstanding between the 
Far East and the West need never have arisen. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


ESEE\-AsMAN ELECTROCUTED 


During our residence at Nyack I underwent an experience which 
much impressed me emotionally, and also affected my social and re- 
ligious outlook. 

On the night of May 6, 1931, Francis Crowley murdered Patrolman 
Frederick Hirsch in Black Shirt Lane near North Merrick, Long Island. 
He was captured in an apartment house in Manhattan two days later 
after a two-hour gun and tear-gas battle with police, convicted May 30, 
and finally sentenced to die by electrocution in Sing Sing prison the late 
evening of January 21, 1932. 

For some still unrevealed reason the editor of the New York Ameri- 
can asked me to “cover” the event as one of the two “official witnesses” 
allowed the newspaper and write a “human interest” story. A regular re- 
porter, as the other witness, would write the straight news story. I was 
to do in advance a preliminary “flash release” account which would be 
on the street a few minutes after the news was flashed that Crowley was 
dead. Then, after I had seen him die, I was to hurry to the telegraph 
office and dictate my real story. 

The execution was set for 11 p.m., but we reporters had to be at the 
prison at nine, to get “atmosphere” and to be examined. The two hours 
seemed interminable. About fifty men, mostly reporters, were on hand 
as witnesses. I had a good opportunity to study their psychology. 

The old-timers had plenty of gruesome stories to tell. Some argued 
for “the rope.” Others discussed the relative merits of “the hot seat,” 
poison, drugs, and lethal gas. 

One old reporter, who claimed to have witnessed a hundred and 
twenty legal executions of various sorts, argued for the guillotine, which 
he had seen used in France. 

“Of course,” he said, “I didn’t like the way the people yelled at the 
poor wretch. There was something about the gibes and yells of that 
mob in the dim dawn that reminded you of some huge beast waiting for 
its prey. Then, when the knife descended and the head rolled into the 
box of sawdust, there arose a most unearthly shout of fiendish glee. So 
these quiet electrocutions seem pretty tame to me.” 

The reporter who was my escort asked me to step with some others 
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into an unused cell-block which had been left unlocked adjacent to the 
waiting room. I looked around the dim rooms, smelling strongly of stale 
germicide, and realized that I was in an unused drawer of one of the 
huge filing cabinets where society files its mistakes out of sight. 

Everyone produced whiskey. My reporter friend said, “I’m sorry, but 
I forgot to tell you to bring whiskey. Here, take a good long drink of 
mine. We'll have to go in pretty soon.” 

I protested that I didn’t drink. 

“But you'll have to, or you can’t stand it,” he said. “Every reporter 
who has ever seen one of these shows before always gets liquored up so 
that he doesn’t feel the thing so much. Of course, it don’t do to take too 
much. Usually a couple of men do, and then the rest of us have to write 
their stories for them. But I’m warning you plenty, brother, you had 
better forget your Prohibition ideas, for you’ve simply got your choice | 
between drinking and vomiting.” 

It seemed like Sophomores hazing a Freshman, so I was on my 
guard. But they were all serious, if not exactly sober, so I turned to my 
Vergilian guide and said: “Listen, brother. Thanks for your friendly 
advice and for offering to share your liquor. But I’m going to keep all 
my wits about me so that I won’t miss a thing. I’ve learned to control 
my emotions, and I won't faint or vomit.” 

“Well,” he said, “suit yourself, but you simply don’t know what you’re 
up against. It’s the smell that gets you.” 

The reporters near by turned on him. “Shut up, will you?” and took 
another drink. 

The talk shifted to Crowley and how he was likely to take it. Would 
he show a yellow streak and have to be dragged to the chair? Or would 
he brass it out? After all, he must have some nerve if he was a cop- 
killer. Some said he was too dumb to be scared. A man who had talked 
with Crowley’s foster family that afternoon said the boy had never had 
a decent chance. An argument developed as to the influence of environ- 
ment on character. I raised the question whether the State had the right 
to take the life of a boy if the State had failed to see to it that he had 
had proper surroundings and moral training in youth. 

A guard appeared and ordered us to fall in line. I learned that at 
the electrocution of Ruth Snyder a reporter had secreted a tiny camera 
on his person and had taken a picture of the woman in the death-chair. 
The public is still a little squeamish about electrocuting women, it 
seems, due either to some shreds of chivalry or perhaps to a sort of senti- 
mental mother-worship. But, man or woman, such photographing must 
not occur again, so the search was thorough. 
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It is quite a point, when you come to think of it. Why not have 
cameras? Why not having moving pictures, sound and all? Why not 
television? If these executions are supposed to have a deterrent effect on 
other criminals or possible criminals-to-be, why not exhibit all over the 
country a vivid pictorial and sound record of the entire proceeding? If it 
is all right for the public to read a printed account, why is it wrong for 
the public to be given the story by a direct and more nearly faithful 
medium? 

Ah, that’s the trouble! The photographs would be too vividly ac- 
curate. Written accounts can be toned down for family papers. 

Husky guards, therefore, went over every inch of our clothes and 
bodies. I heard exclamations of protest. Then we were taken into Warden 
Lawes’s office and given our final instructions by his secretary. The 
warden was busy elsewhere. He was not present at the execution, either. 
At least, he wasn’t visible. The whisper went around that he had grown 
personally fond of Crowley and didn’t want to see him die. Another 
rumor was that the warden was sick. A man near me whispered that 
that was only another way of stating the same thing. 

We lined up for the procession to the death chamber. A reporter, 
white-faced and trembling, whispered to me: “I can’t go through with it; 
I was so sick last time. Tell me the details, exact time and so forth, when 
you come out, will you? I'll be waiting at the gate and go along with you 
to the telegraph office.” 

I nodded assent, checked my watch with his, and moved out in that 
silent line into the prison yard. It seemed a long walk. I wondered if we 
might not be too late. But the whole affair was timed to the second by 
some unknown efficiency expert. I tried to resign myself to becoming a 
cog in the machine of death, but my spirit kept rebelling. 

If I live to be a hundred and two I shall never forget that execution 
chamber of Sing Sing prison. It was a most tragically ludicrous combina- 
tion of a Baptist chapel, a movie set, and a scene from Dante’s Inferno. 
I had a feeling that the setting should be done over and done right. 
Surely a real death stage of a human being is worthy of the best efforts 
of our greatest scenic and stage artists. Thousands of dollars are ex- 
pended to prepare the scene for a mock killing in an opera or play. But 
this stage, where every year dozens of living human beings enact the 
greatest drama of all before a very select audience of first- and last-night 
critics, has been sadly neglected. 

At first I thought that the only thing in the place was The Chair. It 
simply shouted at you. It was in the center of the stage: in fact, it was the 
stage. Facing it, in serried rows, were other chairs, perhaps fifty of them, 
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but their ordinary aspect and their arrangement only accentuated the im- 
portance of The Chair, with its stout superstrength, its businesslike ap- 
pearance, and the sinister straps dangling from it. It boasted to all be- 
holders: “No human being who sits in my embrace will ever emerge 
alive!” 

In the few seconds while we witnesses were taking our places in the 
ordinary chairs, falling over one another in our hurry and excitement, 
but apologizing with nervously exaggerated politeness, I noticed, with the 
sharp perception donated by the tension of the exceptional moment, that 
all these reporters, most of whom had seen several electrocutions, simply 
could not keep their eyes off The Chair. 

No pregnant silence you have ever experienced can be compared with 
those supercharged seconds of waiting after the “official witnesses” were 
seated and before we heard the slow steps of the condemned man walk- 
ing with his escorts along the short corridor to his death. 

The inevitability of the thing distressed me to the point of anguish. 
Death itself was stalking, slow and sure, and I suddenly wanted to halt 
the proceedings by some dramatic and drastic act. As Francis Crowley 
paced into the room, accompanied by mumbling priest and uniformed 
guards, my inner self kept shouting to me: “Why don’t you do some- 
thing? Even if this Crowley boy, so funnily fat from his prison diet and 
lack of exercise, did kill a policeman, how does it help matters for the 
sovereign State of New York to kill him? And you are a part of the 
State of New York, and therefore party to the killing—you are even an 
oficial witness. Do something, anything, to stop this absurd crime to 
cure a crime. It will soon be too late!” But I knew only too well that 
it was already too late to do anything to stop this particular electrocution. 

A strange thing was happening. The center of everything had been 
The Chair. Now it became The Boy. He almost sauntered along toward 
the chair in which he was to meet his death. With nonchalant defiance 
he ignored it. It was only a chair: he was a conscious personality. 

I have seen many persons at critical moments of their lives: that is 
part of what it means to be a minister. But I have never seen such poise 
and self-possession as was shown by this youth. He even waved his hand 
toward a guard he knew and said: “Hi-ya, Sarge.” The man grinned, 
abashed, and said nothing. 

Francis Crowley was now in front of the chair, his brief last walk 
over. Deliberately, without assistance, he sat himself in it. The superefh- 
cient attendants jumped to cinch the straps and adjust the absurd head- 
gear, Crowley meanwhile saying steadily: “Thank the warden for all 
his kindness, and give my last love to my mother.” 
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Then, with a sudden access of even more dignity, and completely 
dominating the whole situation, Francis Crowley, condemned criminal 
on the very brink of eternity, halted his own execution by saying: “This 
strap [pointing to the right leg] isn’t quite tight enough. You'd better 
fxvatl 

There was a moment of embarrassment. He had upset the schedule 
and interrupted the program of his own passing, and I had an intuitive 
feeling that he was enjoying a certain grim satisfaction as they “held 
everything” until they had examined the strap, which was all right any- 
way, as the boy well knew. Disturbed by his trick, they quickly, and 
with some show of irritation, gave the signal for the unseen switch- 
thrower to send him from this world. We could not see his face, but I 
knew that Francis Crowley was smiling at us all even as his body, under 
the surging impulse of the mighty electric current, was leaping at us like 
a mad beast straining to be free. 

With a sort of double consciousness I found myself watching both the 
passing from life to death of a condemned criminal under the insistent 
auspices of the State of New York and also the effect of that scene on its 
beholders. 

As the bound body, permeated to every cell with the electric force, 
jumped against the restraining straps which creaked protestingly, I saw 
the fifty witnesses bend backward in their seats, myself among them, 
away from the lethal leap. There was a perceptible wave of psychic re- 
vulsion. These witnesses were mostly reporters, reluctantly viewing this 
scene in order to hold their jobs. I felt mighty sorry for them, these hu- 
man beings, forced by circumstances largely economic to witness the 
deliberate killing of another human being who, but for the accident of 
environment, might easily have been one of them. He had killed a man, 
to be sure, but impetuously, and in no such deliberate fashion as this. 
I knew, without being told, that every mother’s son of them felt sorry for 
Francis Crowley, no matter what stories they would soon send to their 
editors. 

Again and again, as the current was sent through The Boy’s body, 
that body jumped at us, and each time we cringed. We just couldn’t help 
it. We had been told that he would feel no pain, that the current of 
two thousand volts would kill him instantly, and we surely wanted to 
believe it. But it certainly looked as if he were suffering intensely, and 
as if he were fighting against the powerful current with every ounce of 
his young strength. The illusion, if illusion it was, was heightened by 
what seemed to be profuse perspiration flooding from his body. 

Then the horrible truth suddenly burst upon me, and I knew why re- 
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porters hated to have to witness this monstrous thing. J was actually 
watching the broiling alive of a human being! The Chair was just one 
form of electric stove! 

I had heard electrocution called “burning in the chair,” but had 
thought the phrase merely a facetious and illmannered exaggeration. 
Now I knew it was only too accurate. I had learned in physiology that 
the human body has a very large water content, but that academic fact 
now became vivid realism. The bodily juices of this hapless lad were 
actually stewing out of him, soaking the simple garments allowed him for 
his last rdle! 

In the interest of truth and accuracy I feel impelled to mention the 
final ignominy of the occasion. The most difficult thing to endure was 
the odor. I leave the explanation of that to the psychologists, but all the 
reporters were profanely sure of the fact. There is nothing else with 
which to compare it but the pungent smell of roasting pork. All through 
that chamber and far outside, as we learned afterward, that obscene 
stench penetrated. It made me feel very primitive, and guilty. 

When the current was finally turned off and the body lay limply re- 
Jaxed in the chair, the guards stepped forward and unfastened the collar 
of his wet shirt and then undid the dripping undershirt beneath, re- 
vealing the tiny black oblong cloth of the scapular which the boy had 
donned just before the death march, as a mute appeal to God’s mercy. 
The chief prison physician applied his stethoscope to the youth’s chest, 
and then with a wave of his hand pronounced Francis Crowley dead. 

The reporters all had their watches ready for that moment. I looked at 
mine, and then put it to my ear to see if it had stopped, for it said only 
11:06, and we surely had been there an hour. No, it was still ticking, and 
my neighbor confirmed the time. All around me doubting men were 
muttering: “Eleven-six. Eleven-six,” in a kind of death chant. In the 
face of eternity time had seemed to stop. 

Then a mad rush! The public was waiting and must be served. Time 
was beginning again. 

But I tarried to see what was happening to what had been a vibrant 
living human being less than five minutes before. Two guards had un- 
strapped the limp body and were lifting it up onto a wheeled hospital 
cart. I felt a compelling desire to offer to help, ostensibly because they 
were making such work of it, but really that I might give a surreptitious 
touch of sympathy to that still warm flesh. 

I was the last witness left in the room, and I was obviously out of 
place. Even as a guard took my arm to push me out, I snatched a hasty 
look at the partly uncovered body, and noted that the flesh was swollen 
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and puffy, and in color a vivid red. It looked exactly like a very bad case 
of sunburn. 

The guard was getting insistent, so I broke away from him and ran 
out into the rain. 

I had been on the track team in college and was still in good shape, 
-so I soon passed several panting fat reporters. Some appeared to be 
half blind in the dark, dazed from the bright lights of the death-house. 
Others, in the wild scramble, took wrong turns and lost their way 
among the buildings in the yard. Some were staggering from too much 
whiskey, and one was vomiting against a brick wall. 

It was just one insane stampede to get to the telegraph office down- 
town in Ossining where smoking and cursing operators were expertly 
ticking the news to the world that Two-Gun Crowley had paid the su- 
preme penalty. I wondered, as we were running, whether the haste was 
due altogether to the need of getting to the wire. I admit that I, for one, 
was hurrying from as well as fo. 

The news reporter had picked me up at the prison gate in a taxicab, 
and I wrote his story and mine in a bedlam of noise and drinking and 
the forced hilarity of newsmongers at such times. We, this oversensitive 
reporter and I, had a special wire, wrote a quick story, and made a 
“scoop,” so they told me. Our paper had beaten all the rest, but it didn’t 
seem to matter very much to me, for I could not tell the whole story as 
I have told it here. It was a “family newspaper.” 

The American public is avid to read the details of the executions of 
notorious criminals. But the newspapers have never yet told the whole 
story. The public ought to know. 

The next day I dropped in on a friend of mine, the editor of another 
big metropolitan daily. I said: “Look here, if the only argument for 
capital punishment is its alleged deterrent effect, why don’t you ever 
print a complete account of an electrocution and give it a chance to 
deters,’ 

He swiveled his chair around and looked up at me, saying: “So, 
you've been an ‘official witness,’ have you, Doc? Well, ask me some other 
time, if you don’t know the answer already.” 

So I joined Darrow’s pet social reform society, ‘The American League 
for the Abolition of Capital Punishment. They reprinted the Reader's 
Digest condensation of my story above and sent copies to every state and 
federal lawmaker. 

Did it help? Well, there were then only seven states which had 
abolished capital punishment: Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, North and 
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South Dakota, Rhode Island and Wisconsin. Now there are only six: 
South Dakota restored the death penalty. 

But the League, of which I am proud to be one of the Board of Di- 
rectors, is still courageously fighting, has just defeated an attempt to 
reinstate capital punishment in Michigan, and is currently actively cam- 
paigning for abolition in Connecticut and Pennsylvania. The latest vic- 
tory is the abolition of the mandatory death penalty in Massachusetts on 
April 3, 1951. 


CAP TER XO Wand 


EIGHTH PARISH: FIRST HUMANIST 
SOCIETY OF NEW YORK, 1929— 


When I resigned from the pastorate of the Church of the Divine 
Paternity on March 20, 1929, I announced that I planned to inaugurate 
soon the First Humanist Society of New York. Six months later I did, 
on September 29, 1929. The opening was amply heralded, not only by 
articles in the New York papers the day before, but also by a series of 
four sermon-addresses which I gave as visiting preacher at the Com- 
munity Church, Park Avenue and 34th Street, at the invitation of the 
minister, my old friend, Dr. John Haynes Holmes. 

The general subject of the four sermons (September 1, 8, 15, and 22) 
was “Improving New York City—Footnotes to the Regional Plan of the 
Russell Sage Foundation,” and I suggested in the first address that: “The 
Russell Sage Foundation’s plans for the New York of 1965 outline the 
most ambitious program ever laid down for the development of a modern 
city, but it must be supplemented by plans for improving New York 
City (1) culturally, (2) politically, (3) domestically, and (4) religiously. 
Otherwise the future citizens will not match the future city. They will 
be out of place in it, morons in the midst of magnificence.” These four 
supplemental ways of improving the city became the four topics of the 
sermons. 

In the first I praised the city for its interest in music, opera, and the 
theatre, but commented that the educational system, particularly the 
Regents’ examinations, needed remodeling, and that the libraries were in 
a deplorable condition. There were only ninety-seven branch libraries in 
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the city, whereas, if New York had proportionately as many as Cleve- 
land, there would be three hundred and seventy-five. So book-thirsty were 
the people in the Hunt’s Point section of the Bronx that when a branch 
library had been opened there, after six years’ petitioning, that summer, 
there wasn’t a book of any kind left on the shelves the second day. One 
point I had dug up by much research was featured by the newspapers 
next day, the fact that the city’s librarians received lower salaries than its 
garbage-wagon drivers and assistant dump inspectors. 
In the second address, on improving New York politically, I said: 


Let mothers dedicate their boys to statesmanship as mothers used 
to devote their brightest boy to the ministry. Let these boys be taught 
that service to the State is of infinitely more importance than per- 
sonal profit or even party prestige. When such a race of young men 
shall seek office for the opportunities it offers to serve their fellow- 
men, then the words “politician” and “statesman” will once again 
be synonymous. 

If politics is dirty, it is our own fault. The peculiar situation to- 
day is just this: the competent and honest citizens have been so busy 
with their own private concerns, especially with making money, 
that they have left the administration of civil affairs to the incom- 
petent and frequently unscrupulous citizens who have proceeded to 
make their money out of politics. 

No citizen who is “too busy” to run for office, or who is keeping 
out of politics because politics is dirty, has any grounds for complaint 
if those who aren’t too timid and fastidious mulct him of some of his 
profits. 


It is well over two decades since I delivered that sermon, but as I re- 
read it in the year 1951, it is only too timely. 

All four sermons were naturally featured in the New York City 
papers, since they were directly concerned with local issues and prob- 
lems, but the third one on “Improving New York Domestically” pro- 
voked widespread editorial and column comment, largely favorable, 
since many of my suggestions were applicable to any large city. 


If New York is to be improved domestically [I said] leaving the 
radio loudspeaker on all day should be a state prison offense and 
sufficient grounds for divorce. 

New York is not noisier than other large cities, and its super- 
speed is largely a legend. There is no place in the world where one 
can live more leisurely if one wants to and knows how, and there 
are more people of leisure to the square rod here than anywhere 
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else. As for its being lonesome, that is partly a psychological illusion, 
based on the fact that there is no place like New York for meeting 
in so short a time so many persons you don’t know. I sometimes 
suspect that those persons who say so glibly that New York is all 
right to visit but no place to live in are merely confessing that they 
don’t know how to live here. It is something of an art and occa- 
sionally a profession. 

Nowadays the washing, ironing, sewing, and baking are all done 
out of the home. Therefore women have abundant leisure, the- 
oretically at least. What are they doing with it? A few are occupied 
with their children; some are working outside the home; others are 
in public affairs; some are busy with clubs, but more with diamonds, 
hearts, and spades. Women used to ask each other for cooking reci- 
pes; now they ask, “How much would you bid on a hand like this?” 

Making a home in a city apartment is an adventure in adaptation. 
Evolution says, “Adapt or die!” Your true New Yorker can make his 
home anywhere he hangs his hat. 


The last sermon in the Community Church series, “Improving New 
York Religiously,” delivered just a week before opening the Humanist 
Society, was too critical of the other churches for most of the newspa- 
pers, but the Herald-Tribune, then under the liberal editorship of Stanley 
Walker, took a chance and printed several stickfuls. 

All through Walker’s editorship, he was friendly to me and receptive 
to my releases, often sending a reporter to cover my meetings. When I 
had left for Antioch in 1925, and had gone into the city room to say 
good-bye, he said: “You'll be back in a coupla years at the most. You 
can’t stay away: you’re a New Yorker. Besides, when they stick a lily 
between my paws, I want you there to see they get the damn thing 
straight.” 

I was back in two years, as he had prophesied. Several years later, 
when he became editor of the Mirror for a brief period, he wanted me 
to do a regular column for him. He had long before said I should be 
doing a column, and so had Harry Elmer Barnes and Herbert Bayard 
Swope. But when Walker proposed it to the owners of the Mzrror, Bris- 
bane considered me too liberal. For that and other reasons similar, 
Walker himself got out. 

Of my September 22, 1929, sermon, Walker ran the following: 


When we examine the churches of New York City to measure 
their spiritual power in human society, we find very little power to 
measure. Of all the institutions of this city there is no other which 
falls so far short of accomplishing its proper task. One young man 
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said in my hearing recently: “When I read the Monday morning 
sermon page in the New York papers, I am disgusted with nine 
tenths of the churches. It is the same old stuff, over and over. Some 
Protestant pastor says that the Bible is the Word of God, and some 
Catholic priests say that women should not wear such short skirts.” 

Why should a man attend the average New York church any- 
way when he runs the risk of having his intelligence insulted in 
sermon and hymn? He would do far better to stay home and read 
a serious magazine, where he will find a much higher grade of in- 
tellectual food. 

New York City ministers need special training, but not in He- 
brew and homiletics, Greek and propaedeutics. Before stepping into 
a New York pulpit, a minister should have had a year on a metro- 
politan daily as a cub reporter, assigned to the police blotter and the 
night courts. 


Could a criticism of the churches, even half as strong as the above, 
get into a New York newspaper today? Most of the churches are now 
more orthodox than ever, due to Protestantism’s frantic revival of Cal- 
vinism under the name of Neo-orthodoxy, resurrected to meet the chal- 
lenge of the growing superorthodoxy of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Many Protestant churches in which such practices were once anathema 
have brought back candles, crosses, robes and processions. We have heard 
of none yet where relics are worshiped, but expect to soon. Liberalism is 
temporarily in eclipse. When it returns, it may not be within Protestant- 
ism. It may be the sort of organization, many times multiplied, that I 
started that September day in 1929. 

Reviewing my preaching career, I can see that from the time I began 
preaching in schoolhouses as a lad I was heading toward Humanism. 
Although conditioned in orthodox Christianity, I was always breaking 
loose from it upon occasion. Long before I ever used the word “Human- 
ism” the Humanistic I was fighting against the Preacher they had made 
of me so early. The unrest which drove me to quick changes of scene 
and sudden moves to another parish was due to the conflict between the 
Preacher and me, and I was ever the Humanist. I was always being 
forced to compromise with the Preacher, but ever plotting underneath 
to get away from him. When I left the Baptist church for the Unitarian, 
the Unitarian was a sort of concession to the Preacher. Instead of getting 
out of the pulpit altogether and earning my living by selling aluminum 
utensils or as a reporter, I compromised by taking a more liberal church. 
Even then, I was not satisfied to accept one of the Unitarian pulpits I 
could have had in Massachusetts. My native state represented conserva- 
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tism, to my way of thinking, and I eagerly and somewhat foolishly ac- 
cepted the call to the Unitarian church in far-off Edmonton, Alberta, 
dragging my young family with me. 

What I preached in Edmonton was neither the ordinary New Eng- 
land Unitarianism of 25 Beacon Street, Boston, nor the rather formless 
negativism of the little Edmonton group, mostly atheists, free thinkers, 
and followers of various schools of New Thought. The one idea that 
held together those loose liberals “at the end of the line,” as one of them 
put it in an article in the Atlantic Monthly, was a strong disbelief in 
Christianity plus a strong suspicion of the Boston Unitarianism which 
was paying most of their church expenses, including the minister’s 
salary! 

I called my doctrine “Personalism,” but it differed from the Personal- 
ism of B. P. Bowne, J. W. Buckham, and R. T. Flewelling, that Boston 
University school of thought then flourishing in the higher reaches of 
Methodism. I had read and had been influenced by their writings, which 
I found to be legitimate extensions of the Wesleyan protest against 
Anglican theological sterility. They retained, too, Wesley’s curiosity about 
this strange thing, human personality acting under strong emotion. 

But my Personalism rejected supernaturalism, and therewith parted 
company with Bowne’s school. I liked much I read in Rudolf Eucken, 
Adolf Harnack, Henri Bergson, and William James. At Newton, Pro- 
fessor George Cross had encouraged me to appreciate Schleiermacher. 
Dean Fenn of Harvard Divinity School had taught me more in our 
luncheons and evenings together than I realized at the time. My “the- 
ology” was therefore a sort of experimental, non-supernatural Personal- 
ism. It was loosely monistic, but not very well integrated. 

There was an interesting man in the Edmonton church named 
Turner. He was a school official and spent half his time in Edmonton 
and the other half in Spokane, Washington: I never knew how or why. 
What did interest me was a remark he made after hearing me preach 
a few times: “In Spokane there’s a minister in the Unitarian church 
named Dietrich, another maverick like you. Neither of you is really what 
is commonly called a Unitarian or even a Christian. He calls himself a 
Humanist: you say you’re a Personalist. But as far as I can determine, 
you both are preaching the same line of thought.” 

There was at this time in the Des Moines, Iowa, Unitarian Church a 
young man who had been ordained as a Baptist minister in 1908, the 
_ same year as I, and had become a Unitarian at the same time I did. 
Dr. Lewis G. Wilson, then secretary of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, thought the Des Moines minister, Rev. Curtis W. Reese, and I 
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should get acquainted on the basis of our parallel experiences. The re- 
sulting correspondence revealed that Reese was another “maverick” 
preaching the same general line as Dietrich and I were, with perhaps 
more of a social emphasis. He sometimes referred to his faith as the Re- 
ligion of Democracy. 

In those days, the nineteen-teens, and even in the twenties, my belief 
and preaching were not so non- or anti-theistic as Dietrich’s and Reese’s 
soon became. In May, 1919, Dietrich spoke on “The Outlook for Re- 
ligion” at the Chicago meeting of the Western Unitarian Conference, 
and in October at the Detroit meeting of the Unitarian General Con- 
ference on “The Faith That Is in Us.” At the 1920 Harvard Summer 
School meeting of Unitarian ministers, Reese gave a memorable address. 
These three expositions of what was rapidly coming to be known as the 
Humanist position brought to a focus a growing conflict in the Uni- 
tarian denomination which threatened to split it. 

My own pilgrim progress toward Humanism had been slower. Mr. 
Turner’s appraisal of my Edmonton preaching was inaccurate when he 
identified it with Dietrich’s position. I was Humanistic but still retained 
shreds of Theism. That was true also during my Marlboro, Wellesley 
Hills, and West Side pastorates, although after the debates I rapidly shed 
most of my remaining rather attenuated god-ideas. My farewell state- 
ment at West Side—“One increasing purpose working through man- 
kind is creating a spiritual world”—was hardly to be called Theism. 

On the other hand, that statement would not satisfy the Humanists 
of the Dietrich stripe, for fear the “increasing purpose” might be a 
camouflage for God, and the word “spiritual” might conceal the Holy 
Ghost or a handful of assorted demons. 

After my double sabbatical, and my writing of Is That in the Bible? 
and The Story of Religion, and especially after my experience at Divine 
Paternity, where a trustee’s wife with more discernment than most said 
to me: “You should hire a hall to preach your beliefs. They’re probably 
true, and I personally like them, but your sermons simply are not at 
home under these Gothic arches”—I knew that an independent Humanist 
Society was the answer. 

I had thus arrived at another great change in my religion, parallel to 
my leaving the Baptist faith for the Unitarian. In that 1914 decision I had 
given up my fast dwindling belief in the deity of Jesus and the doctrine 
of the Trinity. Now, fifteen years later, I. was leaving not only Christi- 
anity—if Unitarianism is Christianity—but Theism as well. It was a mo- 
mentous decision, and a brief summary statement of my line of thinking 
that resulted in Humanism is probably in order here. I have just traced 
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the events of that hegira but I wish to go down a little deeper into the 
causes and motivations of the changes in my inner philosophy of life. 

It was from extreme, practically Fundamentalistic, orthodox Baptist 
Calvinistic Christianity that I started. But that was not my choice: I 
was born into it. If Father had stayed a Unitarian, my life story would 
have been very different, but I didn’t even know he had been a Unitarian 
until I had practically become one myself. It may have been the dormant 
inherited liberalism in me, the native doubt-germs of congenital heresy, 
perhaps going back to the Nicholas Potter who left his native England 
and its state religion in the early seventeenth century, or it may have 
been the Unitarian Adams blood on my mother’s side—at any rate, what- 
ever its source, the spirit of rebellion against the pious fallacies and 
casuistries of orthodox revealed Christianity was in me, and began flaring 
up and blazing as soon as I was old enough to begin my own thinking. 

Strange as it may appear, the Baptist doctrines of the priesthood of 
the believer and the right to individual interpretation of the scriptures 
were what led me out of the Baptist faith. My careful studies, from the 
time I was in the Marlboro Baptist Sunday School until I was graduated 
from Newton Theological Seminary, led me gradually to leave the Bap- 
tist religion about Jesus for the Unitarian religion of Jesus, and to change 
from thinking of Jesus as my personal Saviour to thinking of him as my 
religious and ethical teacher. But, once started on the path of honest 
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when I found that Jesus was obviously mistaken in his Second Coming 
ideas which reflected the apocalyptic thinking of his times, I re-examined 
some of his other ideas. His advice to give to anyone who asked seemed 
poor social ethics, for it perpetuated the begging business. His praise of 
the Good Samaritan was all right as far as it went, but a Better Samari- 
tan would have cooperated with others to have the Jerusalem-Jericho road 
policed, while the Best Samaritan would have tried to remedy the social 
system which drove many men to robbery in order to live and feed 
their families. 

So the religion of Jesus, even his improved Judaism, no longer 
seemed adequate. His Heavenly Father was an improvement on Jehovah, 
but being taken care of by a celestial super-being, however kind he might 
be, did not seem to be a very high type of religion. I did not want to be 
given my daily bread: I wished to earn it by fair labor with my fellows. 

I came to see that Jesus’ idea of God, in fact, any idea of any god, was 
a survival of the primitive tendency of early man to personify the forces 
of nature and even his own impulses. Finally, when I watched my own 
three sons make the adjustment from belief in a personal Santa Claus to 
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faith in the Christmastide generosity of their relatives and friends, I 
came to the realization that you can still believe in truth, beauty, and 
goodness without personifying them into a god to worship. In the per- 
sonality of man himself were all the virtues he had attributed to his gods. 
If man only dared to believe in himself and his fellows, ah, there was a 
wonderful religion! Thus did I come to Humanism as an inspiring faith. 

Starting, and maintaining, especially the maintaining of an inde- 
pendent religious society in New York requires ample financial support. 
Several of the men at Divine Paternity promised to help, and perhaps in- 
tended to, but found various reasons afterward for not keeping their 
promises. (The little retired school-teacher abandoned her lifelong Uni- 
versalism and announced herself a Humanist.) Two men of means were 
attracted by the advance announcements and pledged support: one 
promised $10,000 and the other $50,000. Both lost their money in the 
stock market crash that fall. Nevertheless, we started, anyway, on faith 
largely. 

Steinway Hall, the largest place I dared hire, seats but two hundred 
forty-four people. It was packed solid and all the approaches thereto, and 
more people (the building attendants said five hundred) were turned 
away. It was a listening crowd, eager and avid. They were crowded to 
discomfort; the room was hot. But they promptly shushed down any 
noise and glared at whisperers. They were bound not to lose a word. 

The meeting lasted about an hour. It included my forty-minute talk, a 
secular musical program, and an inspirational reading. The only orthodox 
item on the program, as I remarked, to the amusement of the very friendly 
audience, was the collection for expenses. 

In outlining the new religion, I emphasized the point that modern men 
need a modern religion, “a new faith for the new age,” for while man- 
kind has advanced in art, literature, and science, religion has been lagging 


far behind. 


There are many people today [I asserted] clothed in the fashions 
of 1929 and riding in 1930 automobiles, whose religious beliefs are as 
primitive as the pyramids. Many more are medieval in their theology, 
and proud of it. Very few have a modern religion consonant with 
present-day scientific knowledge. ... 

Despite the theologians, we have no evidence of the divine except 
in human life. Therefore the development of what has been called 
“the spark of divinity” in mankind should be our chief concern. The 
recent survey which I have made of the history of all great religions 
has convinced me of the importance of religion itself. Speaking from 
a scientific point of view, the most significant thing which emerges 
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from the study of comparative religion is the similarity of religious 
experience, whether among the Christians, Jews, Buddhists, or repre- 
sentatives of any other religion. This underlying, common, human 
religious experience is the basis of the greater religion of the future 
which some of us are calling “Humanism.” ... 

Humanism will take several generations to become established 
because the field of religion is held by strongly entrenched denomi- 
nations. But the trend toward Humanism will be accelerated by three 
facts. 

First, Humanism will appeal to the great host of people who 
attend no church whatever and whose minds are more open than those 
of average church-goers.... 

Second, it must be remembered that communication is many times 
more rapid today than when any of the existing religions were 
founded. It doesn’t take so long for the ideals and principles of a new 
faith to be heralded abroad. 

Third, there is the same dissatisfaction with existing religions 
today as there was in the Roman empire when Christianity appeared. 
Today, as then, the established religions are out of touch with the 
spirit of the age, and the efforts of defenders of the old-time religion 
to warp and twist the classic creeds to make them acceptable today 
only disgust thinking folk... . 

Leaders or officers of Humanism will not be called ministers, 
bishops or priests [I continued]. These names have rather unpleasant 
connotations for many people, and seem to Humanists to belong to a 
previous type of civilization. There will be, in the local societies, 
leaders of various activities, leaders of music, of study-classes, of child 
education, of meditation, of advertising and propaganda, of social 
reform projects, and so on. And, of course, the leader of the public 
meeting who by his presentation of a well thought out address on 
some important Humanistic idea or ideal will be a sort of leader of 
thought. In a small society, all these leaders might be combined into 
one, but even there it would be more in line with the democratic prin- 
ciples of Humanism if the various duties were apportioned among 
those interested and capable. 


In explaining why prayers would not be used, I said they were incon- 
sistent with Humanism. 


Prayers [I pointed out] are in essence the begging of favors, ma- 
terial or spiritual, from a monarchic deity. The classical prayer con- 
sists of, first, the ascription of praise, to put God in good humor; then 
of thanksgiving, to show that you are properly grateful for former 
favors; then of petition, the real prayer, which is often frank begging. 
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In Modernist churches, it is true, this oriental baksheesh prayer has 
been somewhat sublimated: it is not so anthropomorphic in its con- 
ception of deity, but it still has many vestigial relics of its origin. 
Different Humanist groups will appreciate and use the values of medi- 
tation and aspiration without the accompanying flattery and favor- 
seeking of theistic prayer-forms.... 


As for the support of the Humanist Society, I announced that it would 
be by voluntary contributions, adding: 


If there is not enough interest and enthusiasm to finance a reli- 
gious movement without resorting to either old-fashioned bean sup- 
pers and lottery bazaars or to modern high pressure campaigns and 
“drives,” then the movement isn’t worth financing. 


Reverting to my main thesis that humanity must have a modern re- 
ligion to fit modern needs, I stated: 


In the decade which I have spent in New York City there has 
passed before me a procession of puzzled people in those office con- 
sultations and interviews which friend Fosdick calls the Protestant 
Confessional. 

It wasn’t that these unhappy maladjusted persons did not have 
enough religion: they had too much of the wrong kind. They were 
trying to solve the problems of an industrial age by a religion devel- 
oped by a pastoral people. In democratic America they were bowing 
their heads to an oriental monarchic god and wondering why that 
contradictory arrangement wasn’t functioning happily. ... These poor 
confused folk were trying to use a pre-Copernican religion in the age 
of Einstein. Supernatural revealed religions are not only outmoded 
and inefficient today; they are positively dangerous because of the 
conflicts and havoc they cause in human lives. 

All the religions of the world, in spite of their claims to super- 
natural origin, allegedly proved by remarkably similar miracles, have 
come out of human personality. The dividing line between all these 
other religions and Humanism lies in the fact that Humanism recog- 
nizes its source. 

Out of the heart of man have arisen all his noble impulses and 
aspirations. The old religions have taught that all these good thoughts, 
ideas, and ideals have been sent to man by God through some in- 
spired messenger or prophet... . Man has been contrasted with God, 
and false distinctions have been drawn between human and divine, 
between secular and sacred. Man has been taught to consider himself 
a worm of the dust, and to grovel in fear before God. 
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The task before Humanism, as I see it, is to release man’s soul 
from bondage to the fear of God. The fear of God is not the begin- 
ning of wisdom; it is frequently the end of it, psychologically speak- 
ing. Souls have been warped and stunted by the inhibitory fear 
complex and deity obsession. 

Once man’s mind is free, and he dares to create his own new 
faith for this new age, we shall have such an advance in civilization 
as now we hardly dare contemplate. 


After the meeting, of the three hundred fifty persons present, two hun- 
dred seventy-five signed cards manifesting interest in the movement, one 
hundred six signed applications to become charter members of the Society, 
and ninety-one promised to lend it financial support. Then the people 
crowded into our headquarters on the ninth floor of the building and 
within a few minutes had taken all available pamphlets about Humanism. 


One very important incident occurred after the meeting—important 
for the spread of the message of Humanism. There came to me a repre- 
sentative of the several reporters present. By this time, I knew most of the 
New York “leg men” and feature writers from the debates and the Scopes 
Trial experiences. I saw that the spokesman had quite a gang behind 
him, and I realized just what was happening. They were going to help 
me if I would help them. 

The leader said: “Doc, this is a good story, as you know, but it could 
be better. It’ll get more space and bigger coverage, even international, if 
you'll do one thing for us. You talked for forty minutes and said plenty— 
most of it good live copy. Your crowd got it, and we got it, but to the 
average newspaper reader a lot of it would be rather vague and up in the 
air. Now if you'll only ‘berl’ this down into ten snappy commandments, 
we'll get you the front page of every paper in the world!” 

“T’m sorry, boys,” I said. “Don’t tempt me. It can’t be done because this 
isn’t that kind of religion and I’m no Moses.” 

“Well,” he said, temporizing while he thought out a new approach. 
They went into a huddle. Then he came back. “Look, Doc, give us ten 
something-or-others. After all, what’s a religion that hasn’t got ten com- 
mandments, or ten sacred sayings, or ten tenets! Say, how about putting 
down in very simple language ten ways in which this Humanism of yours 
differs from the old religions?” 

I could do that. There were at least a hundred persons waiting for me, 
but I told my new secretary and the ushers to hold them back for ten 
minutes, and in exactly that time I handed to the reporters the following 
comparison precisely as given. 
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Ten main points of difference between Humanism and the estab- 
lished religions are: 

Old—The chief end of man is to glorify God. 

New—The chief end of man is to improve himself, both as an 
individual and as a race. 

Old—Religion has to do with the supernatural. 

New—Religion has to do with the natural. The so-called super- 
natural is only the not-yet-understood natural. 

Old—Man is inherently evil and a worm of the dust. 

New—Man is inherently good and of infinite possibilities. 

Old—Man should submit to the will of God. 

New—Man should not submit to injustice or suffering without 
protest and should endeavor to remove its causes. 

Old—The truth is to be found in one religion only, our religion. 

New—There are truths in all religions and outside of religions. 

Old—God created the world and man. 

New—The world and man evolved. 

Old—The ideas of sin, salvation, redemption, prayer, worship are 
important. 

New—Those ideas are unimportant in religion. 

Old—Salvation comes from outside of man. 

New—Improvement comes from within. No man or god can 
“save” another man. 

Old—Hell is a place of eternal torment for the wicked. 

New—Suffering is the natural result of breaking the laws of right 
living. 

Old—Heaven is a place where good people go when they die. 

New—Doing right brings its own satisfactions. 


The reporters kept’ their part of the bargain. Perhaps not quite every 
newspaper in the world and not always on the front page, but the ava- 
lanche of clippings nearly swamped the new office and we had to limit the 
clipping bureau service or we would have been bankrupt. And they did 
not change the “ten main points of difference” to Ten Commandments 
as I had feared, either. But the full column stories in the Simla Times, 
Natal Mercury, and Ceylon Observer did call them “The Ten Tenets of 
the New Religion.” 

Several hundred American papers carried a full-page illustrated story 
and there were editorials, columns, newsweek and magazine stories for 
many days. Naturally, Dr. Straton was asked to comment on the news 
about his old debating opponent, particularly when the first meeting was 
held in the same block as Calvary Baptist Church, but he brushed off the 
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reporter with: “Just another amusing caper; I have no time for further 
comment.” He had less time for anything than he thought, for exactly 
one month later to the day, he died at Clifton Springs Sanitarium of a 
heart attack following a nervous breakdown. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


HUMANISM HOTLY DEBATED BUT 
SPREADS 


Heywood Broun, in his syndicated column, “It Seems to Me,” appear- 
ing in various papers from October 1 to 4, 1929, commented: 


Dr. Charles Francis Potter, who used to be a Unitarian, plans to 
start a new religion to be called Humanism. With many of the 
preacher’s purposes I am in sympathy. ...I can sympathize with Dr. 
Potter’s feeling that there is something crass and material in some 
petitions to the Deity. It is a form of spiritual panhandling, and many 
have attempted to higgle with the Highest, promising a small meas- 
ure of repentance for a great bargain in rewards. Still, ... when a — 
man is frightened he must do something, and it is just as reasonable 
to pray as it is to grit your teeth... . Essentially the harassed individ- 
ual is calling upon something within himself... . If you balk at 
making an identification between God and that inner reservoir of 
power which lies within us all I’m not one to complain. Call it the 
subconscious or the superconscious, or what you will... . 


I assured Broun that, prayer or not, he talked like a member of the 
Humanist brotherhood. 

I have quoted the above excerpts from Broun’s column because they 
are of interest in the light of his later, practically deathbed conversion to 
or adoption of Catholicism. That he was considered a Humanist in 1929 
is evident from the attack made on us both a few days after his column 
appeared. The Rev. L. L. Twinem, rector of St. John’s in Flushing, ex- 
ploded upon us a clever name-calling attack, of which I quote enough to 
indicate the nature of many criticisms of Humanism made in the early 
days of the movement. Said Twinem: 
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This is Old Stuff. Broun with his pen and Potter with his tongue 
are the worms that have turned, the vicious circle-herrings with their 
tails in their mouths... . Their tricks of attacks give them fame as the 
great religious toreadors who are hurling their enemies on the horns 
of a bulldozing dilemma. ... No bantam Napoleon has a right to 
cross the world with Tarquin’s ravishing strides calling himself a 
Benefactor. 


Broun and I derived considerable amusement from Brother Twinem’s 
mixed and variegated metaphors. A sense of humor like Broun’s is ample 
protection from epithets; we both knew by this time that invective is the 
last argument of a beaten debater. Every person who has ever dared sug- 
gest an improvement in existing religions, let alone a new type of religion, 
has been asked who he thought he was, daring to pit his puny intellect 
against the reigning god of his day, or even the priests thereof! But to 
dare to believe in your fellow-man was, it seemed, the supreme sin of 
conceited insolence. 

I expected attacks from the clergy: that reaction was only natural. I 
was more interested in the response from the non-church-going laity to 
whom I had particularly directed my message. I could not complain about 
that response. 

My office in Steinway Building was swamped: the telephone service 
was inadequate and although many enthusiastic volunteer Humanists 
were helping, we were unable to cope with the correspondence. We had to 
expand our headquarters. On Monday a girl in a downtown office called 
up and said: “When the junior partner in the firm walked into the office 
this morning, he showed me the article in the paper about your meeting 
and said, “That is a religion a man can really believe in.’ When the senior 
partner came in he said the same thing. At lunch time a girl I didn’t know 
handed me a paper in the elevator and asked me to read that very article. 
So I had to call up.” 

We received telegrams from every part of the country urging us to 
establish local Humanist societies. The following Sunday we had two 
mectings, one at eleven in Steinway Hall and one at four in the A.W.A. 
Clubhouse. 

The third Sunday, October 13, we had to move to Chalif Hall, a 
larger auditorium in the same block as Steinway. I spoke on “Straight 
Thinking” and took my text from Emerson: “Nothing is at last sacred 
but the integrity of your own mind.” 

By that time there had been a dozen outspoken clerical critics of 
Humanism, and I took them to task for clouding the issues with vague 
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phrases, fuzzy words, and casuistic interpretations, furnishing a good illus- 
- tration of the need of straight thinking in religion. Therefore, I said: “I 
hereby challenge any of these critics of Humanism to debate publicly the 
issues between us. That challenge includes all who have attacked Human- 
ism, and is specifically aimed at the Rev. Drs. Sockman, Coffin, Shelton, 
Grose, Brooks, and Kingdon; Colonel Winchell of the Salvation Army, 
and Rabbis Israel Goldstein, Katz and Ranson. 

“When so many laymen and laywomen are welcoming Humanism 
and are calling it ‘the religion you can believe,’ there is an implication, 
terrible in its simplicity, that the religions they have known are ones they 
cannot believe. Why do at least half the youngsters quit Sunday School 
by the time they are through high school? Largely because they have dis- 
covered that much of what they have been taught in Sunday School is, to 
use their own phrase, ‘bunk.’ 

“And if you doubt that the orthodox clergy of New York need to 
learn ‘straight thinking, buy a paper tomorrow or any Monday. The 
excerpts of Sunday’s sermons are excellent hunting-grounds for stu- 
dents of logic, gunning for non sequiturs and ad hominem arguments in — 
the forest of pious words.” 

From far places and by roundabout routes came occasional notes of 
approval, guardedly phrased, but significant. From Melbourne, Australia, 
came a “press-cutting” from the down-under Life magazine with the head- 
ing “No Hell, No Heaven!” and a gay little picture of a happy piping 
leprechaun. The editorial said, after repeating those “Ten Chief Differ- 
ences” and a general story: “Potter goes wide of the Bible, but—does he 
stray from the principles of Charity, of Humanity, and of Common 
Sense!” 

On October 27, Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes, then instructor in historical 
sociology at Smith College, shared the platform with me, and we both 
addressed an overflow audience in Chalif Hall on the subject, “Why I Am 
a Humanist.” Dr. Barnes made a ringing appeal to the Jews, saying in 
brief: “To my Jewish friends, whom I like and respect so much, I say: 
Let the dead past bury its dead. Come out of the darkness of the syna- 
gogue. Forget the ancient superstitions and the rites of the past. They are 
an evil dream—a compound of fable and forgery. Come out into the open 
—into the bright clear light of twentieth century America. In Humanism, 
under Jewish auspices if they prefer, liberal Jews can be both good Jews 
and up-to-date citizens of a contemporary intellectual world. Free from 
the handicap of the Jesus stereotype which hamstrings Christian Modern- 
ism, liberal Judaism is singularly well equipped to espouse a man-centred 
religion and swell the ranks of Humanism.” 
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While Dr. Barnes and I were speaking, Humanism was being dis- 
cussed all over the land in many pulpits, usually in condemnation. That 
afternoon, Dr. Herbert Shipman, Suffragan Bishop of New York, address- 
ing the Masons of the Grand Lodge of New York in the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine, called Humanism “a poor lame dead thing in which 
people are trying to lift themselves by their own bootstraps.” 

A week later Bishop Manning called Humanism a “ghastly parody of 
religion.” The compliments continued. Dr. Cadman, when asked by one of 
his radio audience what he thought of “Dr. Potter’s new religion,” re- 
plied: “It is amusing to hear of a ‘new religion.’ No religion has been 
born except out of the hearts of men by struggle.” I wondered why he so 
glibly presumed mine had not been born out of struggle. And I got con- 
siderable quiet satisfaction out of the fact that dear Dr. Cadman’s last 
sentence was an almost verbatim quotation from the last lines of the 
Foreword of my then recently published book The Story of Religion, lines 
which were undoubtedly brought up from his capacious memory by asso- 
ciation when my name was mentioned! 

The “most unkindest cut of all” was given both Barnes and me by the 
dagger of my Methodist friend, Dr. Reisner of Chelsea Methodist Church, 
who asserted: “Much lawlessness may be traced to the loose writers of 
note like Harry Elmer Barnes and a few former preachers, who, having 
failed every place else, have joined this crowd in denying God’s existence, 
discarding religion and the Church, and then furnishing either no substi- 
tute or a cheap and intangible thing called humanism. . . .” 

I wondered what could be the reason for Dr. Reisner’s venom. Then I 
remembered an amusing occurrence of a few years before. 

Six hundred clergymen had gathered in New York one Monday to 
hear alleged experts talk on church advertising. Reisner was one of the 
experts, and had charge of the question period. I asked: “Don’t you think, 
Dr. Reisner, that we have to be careful about what our advertisements 
connote as well as what they state? For instance, I know a preacher on 
whose church was a huge sign picturing an automobile underneath which 
were the words, ‘U AUTO Go to Church.’ Now the auto would connote 
to the non-churchgoer a Sunday trip to the country. But another church 
sign was worse. It was a picture of a huge human hand on the back of 
which perched a big bumblebee. Underneath was ‘BE on Hand Next 
Sunday.’ The obvious connotation was that if you should be on hand the 
next Sunday, you might get stung.” 

As soon as the laughter died down, Reisner sternly said nothing but 
“Next question,” for he knew that many of the ministers, including the 
questioner, knew that both these signs had lately decorated Chelsea 
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Methodist Church. No wonder, then, that when he got a chance to get 
even with me he excoriated Humanism. 

I was particularly interested to get Harry Fosdick’s reaction to Human- 
ism. I gathered it, apart from our private correspondence, from three 
public sources: his opening address to the Union Theological Seminary 
students that fall, an article in the December, 1929, Harper's Magazine, 
and a sermon of February 9, 1930. 

When it was announced that Fosdick was to be the speaker in James 
Memorial chapel, and word spread that he had been officially asked to 
denounce Humanism, there was considerable excitement in the Seminary. 

One thousand persons crowded the chapel. But anyone who expected 
a wholesale condemnation of the new faith was disappointed, for he said: 
“Much of our popular belief in God is not in its influence moral but 
immoral. It means a lazy shouldering off on a kindly deity of tasks we 
must perform ourselves. It means stereotyped concepts of right and wrong, 
defined by infallible revelations and unadjustable to new demands. It, 
therefore, anesthetizes its devotees and checks, instead of encouraging, 
creative thought on personal and social morals. The Humanists are right 
in much of their attack on current theism, and the theist would better be 
the first to acknowledge it.” 

In the article in Harper’s he included and expanded much that he said 
in the chapel. Two thirds of the piece was an explanation of how Human- 
ists got that way and an appreciation of their contribution to current 
thought. 

Dr. Fosdick’s seminary address and magazine article were not all in 
praise of Humanism, however. The main charges he made against Hu- 
manism were that it is atheistic, mechanistic, and does not appreciate the 
value of personality. Apparently he had confused the alleged Humanism 
of Joseph Wood Krutch, a sort of dreary mechanistic fatalism, with the 
religious Humanism preached by the Unitarian Humanists. My own fre- 
quent statement was that Humanism is as much opposed to mechanistic 
materialism on the one hand as it is to orthodox theism on the other. 
In short, when Dr. Fosdick’s much discussed statement was finally ana- 
lyzed, it was clear that the weakest part was his adverse criticism of 
Humanism and the main emphasis lay in his appreciatory analysis. There 
was noticeable amusement in literary, religious, and academic circles over 
the fact that the greatest of Protestant preachers, when obviously selected 
by ecclesiastical authorities to annihilate Humanism, decided to be chari- 
table and merely damn the new religion with faint praise, but ended up 
by praising it with the faintest of damns. 
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Rather slyly, the New York Times Book Review of December 8 re- 
marked: 


The growing army of Humanists, whether they follow Bishop 
Potter or not, will be interested in Harry Emerson Fosdick’s article in 
Harper's for December on “Religion Without God? The Limitations 

of Humanism.” 


But it took the Colgate Alumni News to treat the whole affair as an 
intercollegiate sport: 


Even in theology Bucknell and Colgate run parallel, since in both 
the established religion is Baptist. On the other hand while Colgate 
gave our Harry of 1900 to Modernism, Bucknell gave its Charles 
Francis Potter (of 1907) to Humanism. Meanwhile Syracuse Univer- 
sity graduated a rival Harry, now Professor Barnes of Smith College, 
who announced last winter that even a Spinozan God must be rele- 
gated to the sidelines. That was that, but is it sportsmanlike now for 
Harry of Syracuse to join forces with Charles Francis of Bucknell in 
the new “First Society of Humanism”? Since this encircling move- 
ment, tickets are no longer required for admission to the Fosdick 
meetings at Temple Beth-El.” 


A few weeks later, in Temple Beth-El where Dr. Fosdick’s Riverside 
Church was temporarily hospitably housed, he struck a sort of compro- 
mise. He would never permit himself to be labeled a Humanist, but he 
would admit that religion should be humanized. In that way he kept the 
loyalty of those of his followers who were getting interested in Human- 
ism, yet satisfied also those who were only mildly liberal—who did not 
care what their preacher said as long as he did not call it Humanism and 
was careful to end the prayer after the sermon with “For Jesus’ sake, 
Amen.” 

Very few of the clergymen who had severely criticized Humanism had 
shown any interest in my challenge to debate the subject, but a strange 
public contest did take place on January 25, four months after we started 
the Humanist Society. 

Thomas C. Desmond, then about to begin his long term as State Sena- 
tor, conceived the idea of having a debate on Humanism at the National 
Republican Club. He proposed that three of the anti- Humanists, including 
an orthodox Protestant, a Modernist, and a Jew, should attack Human- 
ism, and I should defend it. He wanted to get a Catholic to appear against 
me, also, but found it impossible. No Catholic is permitted to debate with 
a non-Catholic in public on theological questions, for the given reason 
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that religious subjects are not debatable, since there is only one true doc- 
trine, that of the Catholic Church, which alone knows and teaches God’s 
immutable truth. 

The final line-up against me was Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, pastor of 
the Madison Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church, for the Modernist; 
Dr. Christian F. Reisner, pastor of the Broadway Temple Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, for the orthodox Protestant; and Rabbi Nathan Krass of 
Temple Emanu-El. 

A religious debate in a political club with one Humanist pitted against 
three Theists caught the editorial eye locally and nationally and there were 
lengthy reports in the Sunday papers. 

I opened my main speech by saying that a belief in supernatural beings 
is foreign to modern man’s understanding of the universe and that his 
knowledge of science prevents him from finding any room in the world 
outside himself for either gods or demons. 

“Recent research in psychology,” I stated, “has prepared the way for 
the coming of Humanism, a positive constructive religion built upon 
man’s faith in his own powers. If Humanists were to make a creed, the 
first article would be, ‘I believe in Man.’ Such a statement seems sacrile- 
gious to those who have for all their lives been taught the Fall of Man and 
his inherent depravity. 

“The chief concern of Humanism is neither heaven nor hell nor salva- 
tion. It seeks rather to release the pent-up reservoir of human energy, to 
explore the uncharted territory of the mind, and to raise to its highest 
eficiency the entire personality. Man has hitherto exerted his powers 
mainly to discover the world outside. Only recently has he begun to devise 
instruments by which to explore the world within. The Humanistic twen- 
tieth century will probably be known as the era of the discovery of human 
personality.” 

Rabbi Krass began by declaring that he refused to be intimidated by 
the shafts of intellectual criticism leveled by the spokesman for Human- 
ism. He admitted an admiration for the “ethical idealism” of Humanism 
and for its glorification of man. 

“But,” he added, “man does not live by man alone. Humanism, as a 
friend of mine said, may banish God, but the Humanists will miss Him. 
... [he proofs of God are found in man’s mystical experiences, out of 
reach of the tests of science, something beyond mere physical experience. 
Humanism is fine on its ethical side, but religion is ethics and metaphysics 
combined... .” 

Dr. Sockman, admitting that religion needed constant revision, con- 
tended that Humanism with God rejected would change the mechanism 
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but lose the motive power. He, also, based his proof of the existence of God 
on the mystical “apprehension of God” experienced by so many persons. 

In rebuttal, I asserted that such “mystical apprehension” of God was 
often to be explained by psychology or even by pathology, rather than by 
theology, and that such experiences were trances which could be self- 
induced even by atheists. 

Dr. Reisner said simply that he was an advocate of “old-fashioned re- 
ligion,” which “makes character, arouses the best in man, and rescues the 
worst from evil.” He said, in closing: “Remember that men need God, 
just as a babe needs mother love and as the roses need sunshine. How can 
sane, alert, worthwhile folks be led to miss the inspiration, stimulus and 
sustenance which the modern Christian church offers?” 


The foregoing account gives the bare outline of the arguments, which 
continued most of the afternoon. It was really an occasion such as had 
never happened before and never can again, for those particular tensions 
cannot be revived. I recall that when Tom Desmond was introducing 
Sockman as not only pastor of the Madison Avenue Methodist Church 
but also President of the Greater New York Federation of Churches, 
Ralph leaned over and whispered to me, as he patted my shoulder: “This 
is going to be short and sweet; how can I debate against you when I agree 
with so much you have said!” 

I remember, too, wishing that orthodoxy had been better represented, 
for Reisner didn’t even remotely approach the issue. He merely pulled out 
of his file his regular Rotary-Kiwanis speech about mother-and-babe, roses- 
and-sunshine, carefully calculated not to offend “worthwhile folks.” 

Krass was the only one of my opponents who took the affair at all 
seriously. He really got quite worked up, and became eloquent, especially 
in his surrebuttal after I had punctured his argument from mysticism, 
which apparently no one had ever challenged before. 

Senator-to-be Desmond had given an even wider scope to the occasion 
by inviting other guests. As chaplain of the day he chose Rev. Samuel 
Ludlow of the Church of the Holy Innocents. To balance such ecclesiasti- 
cism he had Mrs. Eva Ingersoll Swasey, granddaughter of Robert Inger- 
soll, who softly clapped every point I made, but applauded me more 
loudly when certain orthodox laymen present commenced murmuring, 
“Heresy,” “Blasphemy,” as they began to wake up to the drift and impli- 
cations of my arguments. 

Since the speeches were broadcast nationally on WJZ, the day marked 
another milestone in the progress of Humanism. 

The discussion had made evident to me the need of a brief but inclu- 
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sive definition of Humanism, and a week later I first gave in the pulpit 
the one I had created. I still have the sheet of brown paper on which I 
worked out that definition in five progressively shorter sentences, until 
I had it in only a dozen words: “Humanism is faith in the supreme value 
and self-perfectibility of human personality.” 

That twelve-word definition of Humanism in religion is to be found 
on page 1212 of the latest Merriam-Webster International Dictionary, 
Second Edition, Unabridged. 

The newspapers carrying the report of the Republican Club debate also 
printed reviews of a new book on Humanism by Dr. A. Eustace Haydon, 
professor of History of Religions at the University of Chicago, entitled, 
The Quest of the Ages. The Los Angeles Times, January 26, 1930, quoted 
me as saying: “This is a book to be read by Fundamentalists, Modernists, 
and Humanists. It should silence the first and shame the second, but it 
won't. It should stimulate the third, and it will. . . . It isn’t a complete 
manual of Humanism; it doesn’t pretend to be. But it is the best available 
introduction to this fascinating new religious outlook.” 

In that same paper Dr. John Haynes Holmes was quoted: “The reli- 
gion that Professor Haydon presents in this book is without question the 
religion of the future.” 

On March sixteenth I received a surprise after my morning sermon. 
I had returned the day before from an airplane lecture trip to Kansas and 
Texas. Someone had placed a little potted shamrock on the platform desk 
and I had just remarked that St. Patrick was not Irish, not a Roman 
Catholic, didn’t drive the snakes out of Ireland, and, worst of all, his 
name wasn’t Patrick. Then up stepped Mr. Gilbert D. Lamb, a well- 
known lawyer, from the audience and presented me with “something else 
green,” a purse of over a thousand dollars from the Society. It was very 
welcome, for I had not then, nor have I since, taken a salary for my lead- 
ership, lecturing, or management of the Society, preferring to earn my 
living by outside lectures and writing magazine articles and books. 

That brings me to another event of that week-end, the publication of 
my second book, Humanism, A New Religion, by the same house as my 
first, Simon and Schuster. This was a fairly complete manual of Human- 
ism, although not a large book. On the front of the dust jacket were 
printed the now famous “Ten Points of Difference.” By this time, too, 
Elsie Robinson had labeled them for the fifteen million readers of her 
syndicated column, the “ten new commandments,” as I had feared might 
happen. But her column was splendid publicity for the new book, as she 
had no condemnation or ridicule and gave a fine statement of Humanism. 

The reviews were good and the American Library Association included 
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it among the fifty best religious books of 1930. At the annual book party 
at the National Arts Club, the famous editor, William Allen White, intro- 
duced me with the extravagant statement: “Humanism is without doubt 
the most important philosophical and religious movement of our time, 
and Dr. Charles Francis Potter is its ablest exponent.” 

_ As was to be expected, the Fundamentalist reviewers raved against 
the book instead of for it. I derived a little relaxation from a sentence or 
two in America, the National Catholic Weekly Review: “Dr. Potter 
frankly acknowledges that he ‘takes away’ the Theist’s God. The taking- 
away process is simply by gratuitous assertions, such as ‘It is not to be 
expected that young engineers who can photo-map Olympus and Sinai 
from an airplane will be very ardent Theists. Why? No reason is 
stated: een 

I felt like writing the reviewer (but that is very bad form) that if he 
couldn’t figure that one out, I couldn’t help him; for furnishing Theists 
with imagination and/or a sense of humor is fortunately not a required 
psychotherapeutic assignment for Humanists. 


The spread of Humanism was dramatically revealed in May, 1933, 
when eleven eminent professors of philosophy, theology, economics, medi- 
cine, and sociology, and twenty-three other leaders in editorial, literary, 
educational, and religious fields came out publicly over their own signa- 
tures and confessed their belief in the religious philosophy known as 
Humanism, and stated fifteen theses upon which they all agreed. The fact 
that these thirty-four men came from various religious backgrounds— 
Unitarianism, Universalism, Judaism, and Ethical Culture—emphasized 
the significance of the pronouncement, known now as the Humanist 
Manifesto of 1933. 

- The men who signed were: 

J. A. C. Fagginer Auer, E. Burdette Backus, Harry Elmer Barnes, 
L. M. Birkhead, Raymond B. Bragg, Edwin Arthur Burtt, Ernest Calde- 
cott, A. J. Carlson, John Dewey, Albert C. Dieffenbach, John H. Dietrich, 
Bernard Fantus, William Floyd, F. H. Hankins, A. Eustace Haydon, 
Llewellyn Jones, Robert Morss Lovett, Harold P. Marley, R. Lester Mon- 
dale, Charles Francis Potter, John Herman Randall, Jr., Curtis W. Reese, 
Oliver L. Reiser, Roy Wood Sellars, Clinton Lee Scott, Maynard Shipley, 
W. Frank Swift, V. T. Thayer, Eldred C. Vanderlaan, Joseph Walker, 
Jacob J. Weinstein, Frank S. C. Wicks, David Rhys Williams and Edwin 
H. Wilson. 

The New Humanist, a bi-monthly magazine, under whose auspices 
the manifesto was issued, stated editorially: “The Manifesto is a product 
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of many minds. It was designed to represent a developing point of view, 
not a new creed.” 

It is an interesting development that the first 1951 issue of this same 
magazine, now known as The Humanist, and still edited by Dr. Wilson, 
contains the information that some Humanists have been working on a 
“proposed Declaration of 1951.” 

The fifteen theses of the 1933 Manifesto are too long to be included 
here but contain, roughly, these emphases: 


The universe is self-existing, not created. Man is part of nature, 
product of his social heritage, culture and environment. Dualism of 
mind and body is rejected, also all cosmic and supernatural guaran- 
tees. Theism, deism, modernism, and “new thought” are considered 
passé, and religion is deemed to consist of “those actions, purposes, and 
experiences which are humanly significant.” Humanism will “affirm 
life rather than deny it,” and is for “a socialized and cooperative eco- 
nomic order—a shared life in a shared world.” 


This is a sketchy summary: the complete manifesto may be had from 
the American Humanist Association, Yellow Springs, Ohio. Or it can be 
found in the early pages of my third book, Humanizing Religion, which 
appeared under Harper & Brothers’ imprint in September, 1933. Besides 
the manifesto and comment on it, the book contains fourteen of my 
addresses before the Humanist Society of New York. 

What the manifesto meant in 1933 was that Humanism was quietly 
finding itself, and growing in breadth and depth. It was permeating the 
thinking of the liberal clergy; sixty Unitarian ministers had accepted it by 
the end of 1933. And it was spreading in the colleges, especially in the 
philosophy departments. 


Cita Pa Rik x 


APPLIED HUMANISM 


When we launched the Humanist Society we knew that there would 
be many changes from traditional religious custom in other ways than the 
method of conducting the Sunday services, but we decided to let them 
come as natural developments instead of forcing them upon our new 
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society at the very beginning. From time to time I expressed my ideas as 
to what various Humanist ceremonies would be like, and how they 
would differ from the Christian. 

The first Humanist wedding was held November 2, 1929; the first 
Humanist funeral March 3, 1931; and the first Humanist recognition 
service, corresponding to the traditional christening, June 3, 1934. These 
were all conducted at the request of the participants according to the pat- 
tern or type of service I had previously suggested, with adaptations to 
individual circumstances. 

In the opening address, “A New Faith for the New Age,” delivered at 
the first meeting of the Society, I had outlined the sort of wedding cere- 
mony which I considered consonant with the Humanist philosophy of 
life, saying: “The marriage ceremony under the new religion will be quiet 
and simple. There will be less emphasis upon the religious and legal 
aspects and more upon the personal and social responsibilities of the man 
and woman. The word ‘obey’ will not be used and there will be no ‘giving 
away’ of the bride, since Humanists take it for granted that women are 
persons in their own right and are not property to be given away. 

“Couples intending to marry will be encouraged to plan their own 
wedding service, that it may mean more to them than a stereotyped form.” 

The idea of having the bride and groom compose their own vows was 
a deliberate attempt to humanize what had become in practice a formal- 
ized and stereotyped religio-legal performance with comparatively little 
meaning to the participants. If they composed their own promises, they 
would have to think about what marriage really meant, and what their 
mutual rights, obligations, and responsibilities were. 

If more than one marriage in six or seven ended in the divorce court, 
it was high time to ask why. If more thinking were done beforehand, 
there would be less remorse afterward. 

The casual way in which the average young couple enters the marriage 
relationship has always shocked me. They would just go down to the city 
clerk or a magistrate and “have it over with,” but the family, especially 
the girl’s mother, wants a wedding. So they visit, or even telephone, a 
clergyman to arrange for the ceremony. 

The only matters they seem to want to discuss are the time and place. 
The ceremony itself is, they often frankly say, “just a matter of form to be 
gone through with.” And the groom-to-be usually adds: “And make it as 
short as possible, padre.” They simply want to know when to say what, 
so as not to make embarrassing mistakes in front of their friends. 

From many conversations which I have overheard, I am sure that the 
average bride pays much more attention to her costume, her bridal bou- 
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quet, and her trousseau than she does to the promises which she is to 
make to her intended life-partner. I am no longer surprised that the cere- 
monial pledges of loyalty, devotion and cooperation do not bulk very large 
in the thinking of the contracting parties. There is a reason. The fault, in 
part at least, lies in the ceremony itself. 

The actual text of the spoken words in the marriage ceremony differs 
very little in the numerous American Protestant churches. Baptist, Metho- 
dist, Presbyterian and even Unitarian versions vary only slightly from the 
old Episcopal prayer book formula on which they are based. They are all 
couched in the ancient phraseology of the seventeenth century, with “thee” 
and “thou” and the old “eth” verb-endings. It is almost a foreign language 
today, and includes words, idioms, and thought-forms never used in every- 
day speech. The result is that many of the blushing brides and stammering 
grooms simply do not know what they are saying. 

I remember one bride who, when I dictated to her, “and thereunto I 
plight thee my troth,” repeated it after me, “and thereunto I ply thee my 
throat.” Once when I recited to the groom, “and with all my worldly 
goods I thee endow,” he replied solemnly, “and with all my worldly goods 
I, thee, and thou.” He was quite earnest about it and politely inclined his 
head toward the bride and me respectively when he said the “thee” and 
the “thou.” | 

These young people were by no means stupid: they were intelligent 
enough, but they were unfamiliar with seventeenth century English. On 
such occasions there were suppressed titters from the background where 
older people more acquainted with Biblical language were moved to 
mirth, but to me it seemed more tragic than comic. 

I was duly mindful of the fact that the old English service had a 
beauty most charming, hallowed by usage until it showed the lovely patina 
of age. There were plenty of critics who later indignantly reminded me of 
the antiquity and sacredness of the beautiful prayerbook ceremony. I, too, 
hated to give that up and substitute the “callow phrases of amateurs.” 

But these amateurs were the ones who were getting married, and there 
was something more important going on than devotion to ancient poetry 
and artistic phraseology. I wanted human beings to face their mutual 
obligations intelligently and live together in full recognition of their re- 
sponsibilities and privileges in this new social unit they were entering. To 
me a split infinitive was less to be feared than a split marriage. Better an 
ungrammatical pledge made with understanding and sincerity than an 
ancient and beautiful phrase glibly repeated without comprehension. 

I should have had more faith in man, and woman, and Humanism. 
My fears of the destruction of the beauty of the ceremony, when amateurs, 
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and laity at that, composed the vows they made, have been removed by 
the pleasant results in actual practice. In every case where I have used the 
new form of ceremony, there has been an almost unanimous chorus of 
surprised approval from those present. 

The remarks most frequently made are: “How beautiful!” “How sin- 
cere!” and “This kind of ceremony seems to mean more, somehow.” As 
for the bride and groom, they take great interest in composing and mem- 
orizing what they plan to say to each other. They seem to get into the 
thing more. It becomes a much more serious and important occasion to 
them. 

The change is startling in some ways, for whereas I used to be asked 
by the bridal party members when and how and where to stand or speak, 
now the bride and groom take charge and tell the rest what to do and 
even tell me where to stand, sometimes. I like it, for it means that they 
have caught the idea, the big thought. This is their marriage, and they 
are going to make a success of it, right from the very start. 

Our first Humanist wedding was in Brooklyn five weeks after we 
started the Society. 

“Dear friends,” I said, “we are here today to share the joy of our 
friends, Wyatt Schoonmacher and Chaicka Polliackova, upon this impor- 
tant occasion when they announce their decision to live together as 
husband and wife. 

“Marriage is a very ancient institution and has taken many forms in 
the evolution of civilization. Church and State have recognized its impor- 
tance by surrounding it with many mysteries, quaint customs, and ancient 
words which have become almost meaningless through the passage of 
time. 

“The real dignity and prestige of the marriage institution, however, are 
found in the fact that it has been ‘made honorable by the faithful keeping 
of good men and women of all time.’” 

Then I said to the young couple: “Into this human heritage you are 
about to enter. Your parents before you for many generations and in many 
lands by their labors and experiences were preparing the way for this day. 
Nevertheless, you start today a new experiment in human cooperation. 
You not only inherit the past but you shape the future. 

“You have shown your courage and initiative by putting to one side 
that form of marriage ceremony which seems to you unfitted to express 
adequately your deepest intuitions upon this important occasion and have 
chosen to put in your own words that which you would say to each 
other.” 

The groom then said: “My Chaicka, I place this ring on your finger 
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that the world may know what we have already accepted in our own 
hearts: that we are mates, that we truly love each other and shall live 
together as man and wife to the end that we may build for ourselves a 
fuller realization of the aim of all humankind—true happiness.” 

The bride replied: “Wyatt, beloved, I accept this token, which to the 
world signifies that I have found in you my ideal, and that with you I 
shall build a life—the climax of our searchings—and that in you I have 
found a true friend, an understanding companion. With you and you 
alone my happiness finds its completion.” 

Whereupon I said: “These two, Wyatt Schoonmacher and Chaicka 
Polliackova, have in our presence and in their own beautiful and well- 
chosen words revealed their love for each other and their joy at entering 
this new relationship, symbolized by the giving and receiving of the 
marriage ring and by joining their right hands. 

“Therefore, by virtue of the authority given me by the State, I pro- 
nounce them husband and wife. 

“And may your years together be happy. May you find in each other 
the complement of your own personalities. May life’s richest experiences 
of joy and sorrow draw you but closer together in companionship, friend- 
ship, and the sanctities of love’s communion.” 

When Wyatt said to Chaicka, “I place this ring on your finger that 
the world may know ...,” he used a figure of speech, but it became 
literally true within a few hours. The wedding was Saturday noon. The 
New York Sunday papers featured it, the press services, domestic and 
foreign carried it, and many special cables were sent abroad. On Monday, 
for instance, three different versions were carried in three newspapers in 
Paris, where much interest in the simplicity of the wedding was manifest 
and the idea was received with respect. London’s papers stressed the fact 
that the phrase “till death do us part” had been omitted. Glasgow and 
Birmingham frowned upon it as a “freak wedding,” and a United Press 
release, widely used in Canada, the American West and Australia, began: 
“The fabled simplicity of love in the South Seas has come to New York.” 

With similar innuendo, the New York Sunday News ran a front-page 
banner headline: “Brooklyn Pair in Pagan Wedding.” The word “pagan” 
was correct in the dictionary sense of non-Christian, but inaccurate in the 
popular sense of idolatrous, irreligious, or superstitious. The New York 
Times and Herald Tribune had long, accurate and objectively interesting 
accounts. The latter paper somehow managed to send a good reporter to 
Brooklyn and he discovered that Miss Polliackova, a graduate of the 
University of Kiev, “formerly subscribed to the Catholic faith, but said 
that she could no longer believe in miracles. Mr. Schoonmacher, a chemist, 
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was reared in the Episcopal faith, but abandoned it after reading the 
writing of Thomas Paine.” 

As other Humanist weddings came rapidly along, they revealed the 
variety and originality which the new, more flexible kind of ceremony 
afforded. The lack of music at the first wedding was unnecessary; and I 
had myself missed any note of social responsibility, although, for that 
matter, the orthodox ceremony is also deficient that way. A later Human- 
ist wedding, however, corrected both those omissions. 

Dr. Gustave Becker, composer, pianist, and maestro of music, now 
ninety years young, has been a parishioner of mine since I first came to 
New York. I have had the unique experience of officiating at the wed- 
dings of his two daughters, by different wives. His daughter Beatrice, 
by the well-known critic, editor, and author, May Lamberton Becker, was 
married to Frederic Warde in the first and most beautiful wedding ever 
held in the West Side Unitarian Church. I remember how attractive the 
interior with its white pews with mahogany toprails looked under the 
light of hundreds of candles and how charming the bride and her six 
maids appeared in old-style gowns with fur-edged topline below the 
shoulders. 

Dr. Becker’s twins, Valeska and Vivian, by his second wife were then 
children in our Sunday School. Later, Valeska became a very ardent 
Humanist. She had meanwhile gone to and through Antioch College, 
and had a position on Life Magazine when she came to me one day with 


one of the voung professors, Lynton Appleberry, to arrange for their 


marriage. 

It was held in her father’s Steinway Hall studio October 23, 1938, and 
was one of the most interesting and individualistic of our many Humanist 
weddings. There was much music, which was an excellent touch, since 
the whole group present lived in that atmosphere, and all of the numbers 
were composed by Dr. Becker himself. 

Valeska and Lynton rose and stood together by the piano, and, speak- 
ing for both, he said: “Valeska and I have of course wanted our wedding 
ceremony to be as beautiful and as meaningful to us as possible. That is 
why we are expressing it in this. way to you. 

“As must other young couples, so must we start our home in a world 
of economic insecurity, in a world of strife and war and many false values. 
There can be no simple or easy solution of these social problems. We 
believe that cooperation in many ways will help in solving them, and to 
that end we shall try to add our resources. 

“May we have honesty, understanding, fineness, beauty, and love in 
our life together. Perhaps, then, in some measure these qualities will 
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overflow into the world about us, and we can have the courage to believe 
they are possible in society.” 

Valeska then said: “All that you have said comes also from my 
heart... . Together we shall live, together work and play, together shall 
explore the universe.” 


Sometimes both families are drawn into a discussion about what and 
how much each party should promise, and I think that may be a good 
thing. The French custom of considering the marriage of two young 
people as of great importance to the families concerned has much to be 
said for it. 

One bride’s mother came to me as we were eating the collation after 
the wedding and said, very feelingly: “This has deeply moved me, far 
beyond the fact that my only daughter has just been married. I never 
realized before how important marriage really is, and what it can mean. 
When I heard Jennie and Tom tell so earnestly what they hoped to be to 
each other, I just bawled out loud, and my dumb sister thought it was 
just because I hated to lose Jennie.” 


The second year of The First Humanist Society we opened in the 
concert hall of the new Barbizon-Plaza Hotel at the corner of 58th Street 
and Sixth Avenue, just opposite the back door of the Steinway Building. 

For the month of October, 1930, I announced four lectures on the 
Humanist Attitude toward God, Jesus, Death, and Life. The third one 
created much discussion, pro and con, for I argued for a new deal in 
funerals, not only for the abolition of the funeral racket among the poor 
where “cheap” morticians mulcted low income families of all the insurance 
carried by the deceased, but for a completely new attitude toward death. 


New York funerals [I said] are too expensive, too gruesome, too 
hypocritical. It is the well-named “last sad rites” which most need 
revision. | maintain that the orthodox funeral service is horrible in 
the mental images it calls up, primitive in its animism, and quite im- 
possible of endurance by a modern person of intelligence and aesthe- 
tic sense. There are visions of the worm that never dies, of “dust to 
dust,” of the ghoulish medieval conception of the Last Judgment, 
conceived in Zoroastrianism, perpetuated in later apocalyptic Judaism, 
transferred to Christianity, and made an article of the creeds even 
down to today. All these ideas and their concomitant absurdities 
nullify the beauty of the music, the architecture and the flowers. 

The new type of service, the Humanist “funeral,” will be a me- 
morial service, rather than a ritual combining ancient folk-supersti- 
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tions and theological phrases no longer valid since Galileo Galilei. 
At the new Humanist service which I propose neither the undertaker 
nor the corpse would be featured as they are today. 

When the body is the central exhibit, people speak of it as the 
person, saying: “Doesn’t she look natural?” or “I can’t let him go.” 

_ As if he had not gone already! I have overheard what they talk 
about—the cost of the casket and the success or failure of the cosmetic 
process! 

You will find people of appreciation and culture frequently re- 
fusing to attend funerals, or, if they must go, refusing to go forward 
and view the body. They say: “I prefer to remember him as I saw 
him alive when we could look at each other.” It is their quiet protest 
against the exhibitionism of the average funeral. 

The body should not be in evidence. Nor should the undertaker 
take any part in the service whatsoever. In the Humanist service, 
instead of the dead body, let there be a good likeness, a photograph as 
large as life if possible. A photograph taken when the person was 
alive recalls something of the vibrance and élan vital of his living 
personality. And why not run through the family films showing him 
as he was in action! Does that sound odd now? In a few years it 
won't. A man might even speak at his own funeral, reciting his 
favorite poem or expressing his views about life and death. Why not? 

Finally, more than one person should take part. I have frequently. 
observed the anomaly of having a man who has never met the de- 
ceased, who knows nothing whatever about him (except perhaps a 
hastily whispered word by a relative at the front door) come in with 
all the aplomb in the world, conduct the service and actually attempt 
a eulogy, while there sat listening to him people who had known the 
deceased all their lives and could talk about him sensibly and really 
appreciatively. Persons familiar with the various aspects of the life of 
the recently departed should recall them. Let it be natural, human, 
a warm appreciative remembering, a truly memorial service. 


That week one of our charter members came to me, an opera singer. 
She said simply that the Humanist funeral I had described was the sort 
she wanted to have. She was quietly insistent, and I looked at her more 
closely. She was only thirty-four and in apparently good health, but I saw 
by her eyes that she knew something she wasn’t telling, so I as quietly 
agreed. And Anita Findlay Webster died of a sudden heart failure early 
Sunday morning, March 1, 1931, and hers was the first Humanist funeral. 
I kept my promise to her at ten o'clock on Tuesday morning, as her 
friends gathered in the beautiful Hendrik Hudson Apartments at 380 
Riverside Drive. 
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There was neither prayer, undertaker, nor “sacred” music. Instead of 
a black-garbed usher to open the door in long-faced solemnity for arriving 
guests, girl friends of Anita’s welcomed them. The pleasant room where 
we held the service had many photographs of the girl in the radiant 
beauty of her opera days. Her favorite poem was read, her favorite song 
sung, her favorite music played. In accordance with her wishes, there were 
no Bible readings and no hymns. Instead the service centered round the 
favorite poem, “My Hereafter,” by Juanita de Long, telling of the various 
beauties of nature, art, and music which had given her deep joy during 
life, and concluding with the lines: “All these have made me happy; they 
are a part of me; I shall become a part of them.” 

I made a brief talk: “We have come here this morning rather shocked 
at our friend’s sudden departure: last week she was with us. This service 
is planned in accordance with her wishes, expressed when she was in 
health among us. We shall honor her best by refraining from expressions 
of grief and sadness, and by letting the music of her life sing to us now 
that she has gone. She has joined the choir invisible but not inaudible, 
and we can hear her voice through the years to come, ringing down the 
halls of memory, if we will but be quiet and listen. ‘For life is ever lord 
of death, and love can never lose its own.’ ” 

The body, as she had planned, lay in her own room at the farther end 
of the apartment, in her bed, as if asleep. It was dressed in a pale green 
and white gown she had made herself. She had said that if any of her 
friends wished they could come to her room. After the service the body 
was placed in a coffin and taken to a crematory. 

As I left the home, Mrs. Findlay took my hand warmly, saying: “It’s 
just the way we wanted it to be, and the way my daughter would have 


liked it.” 


The last Sunday of that month of March, 1931, a peculiar-looking man 
surprised me by standing up immediately after my address and making 
a speech. I had seen him in the lobby several times, wearing an Inverness 
cape, a wide-brimmed black hat much like Dr. Straton’s, and a flowing 
Windsor tie. As he rose from his seat, I noted that he was tall and thin, 
had a very angular face and wore his hair parted in the middle and plas- 
tered down flat. I took him for an eccentric, of whom New York City 
audiences never lack representatives, and wondered just how to cut short 
his speech. But I made no attempt to hush him after I heard his first 
beautifully enunciated words. 

“There was one institution in your old church and mine, my dear 
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Doctor Potter—the churches, Baptist and Methodist, in which we were 
brought up—that we used to call ‘experience meetings.’ 

“The few times that I have come up here on Sunday mornings to 
hear you, you have done me a great deal of good, sir, preaching your 
Gospel of Humanism, and you gave me a thought just now which permit 


‘me briefly to express, as though we were back in those days of experience 


meetings so long ago. 

“T was particularly impressed by the broad, liberal spirit you showed 
in recognizing the right of other people to find their own way toward 
“adjusting themselves to the Universe”—the subject of your talk today— 
and I thought, after all, what is a religion? .. . In my humble opinion 
it 1s nothing but a technique and if the technique of any man helps him 
to realize his adjustment to the Universe, makes him a finer man, more 
helpful to his fellow man, makes him give more of himself that is worth 
giving, then let him have it... .In other words, no matter what he calls 
his religion, if it doesn’t produce these results, it is a mere empty for- 
mula—a hollow mockery—a delusion and a snare.” 

The chap sat down suddenly as he was saying these last words, and 
left me wondering who he could be. My quarry proved elusive, but I 
finally ran him to cover—the quaintest cover, a cubbyhole of an office on 
the 39th Street side of the Metropolitan Opera House, a tiny cubicle where 
the walls were covered, several layers thick in some places, with over- 
lapping signed photographs of the world’s musical great. This was the 
office of “Billy Guard,” pronounced as one word, who had been for over 
twenty years the beloved press agent of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 

Eccentric was not the word for him unless you meant a very unusual 
human being. He said he had a dual personality, and laid it to the fact 
that when he was an infant, one of a Methodist minister’s brood of 
eventually nine children, his Irish nurse secretly had him baptized a 
Catholic. 

His little office was the tiny clubroom of the opera world. To it came, 
said the World-Telegram, “stagehands, opera stars, musicians, and news- 
paper men.” He was a strange mixture of actor, newspaper man, and 
musician. He played the piano well, but he loved his flute. His special 
field, however, was friendship: he was an expert in human relations, a 
diplomat who could step into a battle between temperamental artists, 
settle the dispute and make both parties his friends forever. 

No wonder his was a big funeral. On one of the stormiest Sundays 
New York City ever knew, March 6, 1932, I officiated at his funeral before 
one of the most distinguished audiences I had ever faced. 


By all rights the obsequies should have been held in the Metropolitan 
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itself, but for some unknown reason arrangements had already been made, 
before I was called, to have the service in the chapel of the National 
Casket Company on East 57th Street. Perhaps the hall went with the 
caskets: there were two of them. William’s brother Percy had died a few 
hours after him. 

So I found myself conducting one half of a double funeral, with the 
other half presided over by, of all clergymen, the Reverend Doctor Chris- 
tian Ficthorne Reisner! 

Lucrezia Bori, the Metropolitan’s prima donna, sang Gounod’s “Ave 
Maria” as I never have heard it sung by another, and Frederick Jagel, 
American tenor of the opera company, sang Billy’s favorite, “Lead, Kindly 
Light,” so sweetly that half the women were in tears. 

Gatti-Casazza was there with all the singers and all the diamond 
horseshoe people and first-nighters who could get in, as well as music 
critics and reporters from every paper. 

What pleased me about Reisner’s speech was the part where he told 
how, when the great agnostic scientist Thomas Huxley came to Balti- 
more, the Rey. Thomas Guard, the father of William and Percy, threw 
open the doors of his Methodist church for the pioneer evolutionist, 
“after other public halls and churches had been denied to him for the 
privilege of speaking.” I began to understand where Billy got his open- 
mindedness toward Humanism. 

I followed the quite Humanistic procedure of letting Billy Guard. 
preach his own funeral sermon. Explaining what it was, I simply read to 
them a little printed brochure he had sent me containing his ideas on 
religion which he had stated in our meeting about a year before on his 
sixty-ninth birthday. 

The more I have learned about the man and the more I have thought 
about it in the years since, the more I have come to suspect that this 
unusual person knew pretty well what he was doing on the day he began 
his three score and tenth year. 

My funerals alone would fill a book. Of recent years, continuing and 
extending my “buryin’ parson” role, I have been frequently called in to 
assist at funerals of prominent men I have known. I give what was once 
called the eulogy, but, because of the suggestion of flattery in the old 
term, I prefer to call my contribution a memorial address. I can mention 
but one or two here. 

Up in the beautiful Cloisters on Fort Washington Avenue I had the 
honor of speaking the last memorial to my good friend George Grey 
Barnard, America’s greatest sculptor and a splendid Humanist, whose son 
Monroe had been one of my students at Antioch College. Of him I said: 
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“In time to come, we shall realize that what Walt Whitman was to 
American poetry, and what Abraham Lincoln was to American govern- 
ment, that exactly was what George Grey Barnard was to American art, 
namely, the great exponent of real democracy.” 

One personal incident of my association with Barnard must be told, 


because it reveals his humanistic religious attitude. I remember well how 
once in the studio he suddenly seized my arm with one hand and, thrust- 


ing the other hand before me, fairly shouted: “See! It is all there in that 
hand—all philosophy, all religion—not because it is my hand, but because 
it is a human hand.” And, still holding it before me dramatically with 
outspread fingers, he went on eloquently to point out the history back of 
that hand—how it had been fin, flipper and claw, a fist to smite, a clutch- 
ing prehensile thing, and a hand to caress with. With that hand man had 
come into contact with matter, with reality, and had learned to shape 
matter to his own needs and into things of beauty. 

“Of course you're thinking,” he said, interpreting my look, “that it 
isn’t only the hand? there has to be a brain; but they tell us that the use 
of the hand is what educated the brain, really made the brain. My point 
is that the most beautiful and significant thing in the world is the human 
hand, and that the hand is the expression of and the expressor of per- 
sonality, which is the center of all philosophy and religion.” 

I have buried not only the great and the near-great, but many of the 
unknown poor. In New York City, for over three decades now, I have 
married and buried many of the unchurched and those of no religion, 
especially newspaper men, radio people, and theatre people. 

I even buried the “King of the Hoboes.” 

The hoboes asked me to come down and help them bury Dan O’Brien, 
their acknowledged king, November 4, 1949. He had told them to before 
he died, they said. That puzzled me a bit, but when I looked upon the 
quiet old face in the coffin, I remembered having seen the ancient in my 
congregation several times. He had shaken hands with me once on the 
way out of the hall, I recalled, and had said, with the dignified manner 
and nice language of an Irish gentleman of the old school: “We're travel- 
ing the same highway, sir.” 

His funeral in the Bellevue Hospital Mortuary Chapel was not of the 
Humanist type I had recommended, but it certainly did have plenty of 
audience participation. His chums and companions were present, and 
many of them wanted to make speeches about him. I never saw such a 
cooperative funeral. 

Everybody wanted to help in some way, and they were not all hoboes. 
Mr. Morris Morganstern, an investment banker who said he admired 
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Dan O’Brien’s philosophy, and Sammy Fuchs, sometimes called Mayor of 
the Bowery and proprietor of Sammy’s Bowery Follies, both wanted to 
pay the funeral expenses, but cooperated in sharing them. 

They had dressed Dan’s frail old body in a neat dark gray suit, a 
white shirt and a dark blue tie, which caused some comment among his 
closer pals. Were these rich men trying to doll Dan up like a banker when 
he couldn’t help himself! They were fiercely democratic, these proud 
’boes. But, rather inconsistently, they did not object to the bright golden 
crown of yellow pompon chrysanthemums which someone had cleverly 
fashioned and reverently placed just above Dan’s brow. In fact, we had 
hard work to get them away from the coffin where they stood admiring 
that crown and murmuring: “King of the Hoboes.” 

I saw Hobo Ike, Abie Wall Street, the Brakebeam Kid, and Annie 
McBride from County Antrim, who some said was Dan’s sweetheart but 
others promptly said was “only an old time friend.” She and Box-Car 
Betty, self-styled Queen of the Hoboes, “sized each other up carefully,” 
according to the Daily News, “but respected the solemnity of the occa- 
sion.” As I saw it, they compromised on a good cry, and then rebuked 
each other because “Dan wanted only laughin’.” 

Young John Keel, a poet of the Village, “emceed,” calling on himself 
first, and made a fine little speech in which he called Dan “a Socrates, 
a Plato, and a Will Rogers all rolled into one.” But first we had music 
by Professor Guiseppe Ravita, “the Paganini of the Gutter.” 

Keel then called on Mark Jackson, a lawyer, who said: “Rockefeller 
may have given away his millions, but Dan broke bread with everybody.” 
Mr. Morganstern spoke, and Harry Baronian, editor of the Bowery News, 
and then Mr. Keel called on me. This is part of what I said: 


We are here today to honor the memory of an unusual man, an 
individual who refused to accept conventional patterns, and preached, 
to all who would listen, his gospel of the simple life. 

I had the rare and probably unique experience for a New York 
clergyman of having Dan O’Brien several times in my Humanist 
Church of the Human Spirit, which is why I am here today, at his 
request. No one, however, would accuse our friend Dan of being 
pious. He spoke often at the Ingersoll Forum. He reminded me of 
my friend, Bruce Calvert, and of Walt Whitman, and of Henry 
Thoreau, for he belonged in that open road tradition. You may re- 
member that Thoreau maintained that the old formula of six days 
shalt thou labor and rest on the seventh was the wrong idea. It 
should be—work one day and rest six. 


Dan O’Brien, the Rexobo, as he preferred to be called, himself 
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preached and practiced that Lake Walden doctrine. In fact, he had a 
sort of revised and improved version, advising one day’s less work per 
week than Thoreau did. 

We shall miss the so-called King of the Hoboes. We need his 
gospel of relaxation today. In our mad rush of metropolitan living, 
let us recall occasionally the words Dan O’Brien once said: “Overlook 
the multitudinous absurdities that cross the civilized man’s path 
which prevent him from attaining that happiness so essential to a 


full life.” 


I concluded with short quotations from the books of Robert Service 
and Walt Whitman, which I called “books in the hoboes’ Bible.” 

Sammy Fuchs had supplied an eight-car funeral cortege which was 
waiting outside. But there was a minute or two of silent prayer and then 
one more number on the program. The Professor played, in tune this 
time, the very appropriate “Danny Boy,” while half the audience wiped 
their eyes. They all took a last look, the gray casket was closed, and Dan’s 
friends filed slowly out and then scrambled into the unaccustomed luxury 
of the cortege limousines. 

Standing near me as the casket was carried past us, I noticed a dis- 
tinguished-looking gentleman with a white Van Dyke beard, carrying 
a silver-headed cane. A reporter asked me if I knew him. I looked more 
closely and recognized Paul Richard, the internationally known lecturer 
and writer, whom I had met at the Clarkstown Country Club. What he 
said to the reporter was Dan’s best eulogy: “I did not know Dan O’Brien, 
and I have never been a hobo, but I felt brotherhood toward him. I knew 
Gandhi and I found the same spirit in him.” 


The first Humanist “Christening” service was held in Steinway Hall, 
June 3, 1934. We called it a “Recognition Service,” and used a rosebud 
instead of water for a symbol. 

When I had finished my sermon that day, I called the parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph Caldwell of Brooklyn, to the front of the hall. The god- 
parents, whom we called sponsors, were Edward Dyer of Brooklyn and 
Martha Malone of Washington Square. The baby was held by Mr. Dyer 
and we named him Joseph Meek Caldwell, Jr. 

Explaining the new ceremony, I said: “It was once thought necessary 
that new-born children should have their sins washed away by baptism. 
We of the Humanist movement are inclined to consider that theological 
idea as inadequate and untrue. We use no baptismal waters today to wash 
away the mythical original sin of an innocent babe. We use a symbolism 
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which seems to us better to typify the unfolding life of the child, the 
symbolism of the opening rosebud.” 

Then I asked the parents if they would promise to raise their child to 
become a good citizen, “physically strong, mentally alert, and socially 
responsible.” They promised, and I said to the child: “In the presence of 
your dawning life, and in the name of our common humanity, represented 
by this present company, I welcome you into this world of joy and sorrow, 
of opportunity for growth in personality.” The child seized the rosebud 
which I extended to him, crowed, laughed, and waved his arms vigor- 
ously. The whole audience joined in the laughter, then applauded 
heartily. 

I saw the lad not long ago at one of our meetings. He is now a husky 
young man of seventeen, “physically strong, mentally alert, and socially 
responsible.” 


My fifth book, Technique of Happiness, originated in an unusual way. 

Early in 1934 my secretary told me that a young man, without an 
appointment, was in the outer office and very insistent on seeing me. 
When she told me his name was Bill Rapp, that meant nothing, but I 
decided to take a chance. In he came, like a very brisk breeze, and said at 
once that he needed my help: “I’m Bill Rapp, editor of True Story maga- 
zine, and I want you to do a story for me.” I told him I thought there was 
some mistake, as I wasn’t a writer of fiction. 

“Yes, I know,” he said with an infectious grin, “and you mean—espe- 
cially not True Story kind, but I don’t want fiction from you. I want a 
factual piece, and religious at that. You see, we started True Story several 
years ago as a magazine of romance and love for flappers, teen-age girls. 
But now they’ve grown up and married: they’ve got husbands, kids, 
homes, problems. What they need is practical religious advice. But the 
old stuff won’t do for them. My girls are smart, Doctor, and they don’t 
believe in fairy stories any more than you and I do. 

“Now, as a very modern Humanistic minister, you must run up against 
the same problem as I do. These young women are asking me: What do 
we do now? Well, what do you tell a young married woman who has just 
found her husband is ‘running around’ and her whole little world has 
collapsed and she’s thinking of suicide? You don’t tell her to get down 
on her knees in prayer, or that God will make it all right in heaven 
by-and-by. I know you don’t—but what do you tell them?” 

So I told him what I told them, and cited several cases for illustration— 
how I treated different types of problems. He kept interrupting me with 
“Swell!” and “Great!” and when I had finished my recital of the Human- 
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ist method I had worked out for what the theological seminaries called 
“The Cure of Souls,” he put his hand on my shoulder (we were both 
walking around the room by now) and said: “Well, I knew you had it. 
It isn’t the old ‘pastoral call’ treatment that may have helped these girls’ 
grandmothers, nor is it the psychoanalysis these working girls can’t afford. 
What you have developed is a new technique of happiness, that’s what it 
is, and it’s good stuff, and I want it.” 

The article was named “The Road to Happiness” and was very en- 
thusiastically received. Rapp had it reprinted in an attractive booklet, 
several hundred thousand copies, and sent it to all prospective advertisers, 
for he was advertising salesman as well as editor and netted Bernarr 
Macfadden three million dollars a year in those days. 

Rapp asked me to have luncheon with him and a friend, Lee Furman, 
and started right in talking as he craunched the celery. 

“Now this ‘Road to Happiness’ isn’t just a magazine piece, Doc, it’s 
a book, and you’re going to write it, and we'll call it Technique of Hap- 
piness, and Lee here is going to publish it.” 

I demurred, saying I didn’t know how I could find time to write 
another book, but Bill said it just meant expanding the True Story article 
with a few more illustrations and he would help me shape it up, and 
please look under my plate. 

It was a good-sized check, advance on royalties, and I surely needed it 
just then, so I agreed. Macaulay, of which Furman was then head, brought 
out the book in late 1935, and it was a beautiful job of printing and bind- 
ing, composed on the linotype in Egmont twelve point type, used for 
book composition for the first time in the United States. The reviews 
were good: the New York Times Book Review had an entirely commen- 
datory article about it, ending: “Mr. Potter’s book is small but it deserves 
much reading, for it sets forth truths rarely recognized and is quite the 
most simply expressed, the truest and most cogent book about happiness 
that has been written in a long time.” 

The only trouble about it was that it didn’t sell. The time had not 
yet arrived for the peace-of-mind-and-soul books. Like several of my 
books, it was too early for the market. 

Perhaps I shall rewrite Technique of Happiness one of these days and 
add a few of the strange cases I have known in the years since. People 
seem to need help more now than ever, help to get cured from their 
cures—fake religions and fake psychologies! 


Unitarians have since their origin been active in social reforms. Be- 
lieving in the divine possibilities in all men, they have an enviable record 
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of social progress under their leadership out of all proportion to their 
numbers, as a visit to the Hall of Fame easily demonstrates. 

Humanism, which had one of its sources in liberal Unitarianism, has 
naturally continued the social emphasis. The Humanist Manifesto of 
1933 is heavily loaded with that stress, and the First National Humanist 
Assembly, held under the auspices of our New York Society October 10th 
and 11th, 1934, revealed the same concern for social objectives. Rev. Ray- 
mond Bragg of Chicago, Dr. Oliver L. Reiser of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, and Dr. John Dewey of Columbia, among the program speakers, 
urged the Humanists who were present from all parts of the country to 
devote much thought to defining and pursuing those social aims. 

The First Humanist Society had been doing that for several years. In 
my 1930 book Humanism, A New Religion in chapter 12, “The Social 
Program of Humanism,” I had listed twenty-one social reforms which 
Humanists might well assist, and we had many committees within the 
Society, devoted to Birth Control, World Peace, Crime Prevention, Prison 
Reform, Temperance vs. Prohibition, Child Welfare, and so on. 

At the Barbizon-Plaza Hotel on January 18, 1931, we had sponsored 
a Birth Control Sunday, with an eleven o'clock meeting in the concert 
hall and a big five o’clock tea in the dining room, with a galaxy of 
speakers, including Charles G. Norris the novelist, Judge Ben Lindsey, 
Dr. Charles Fleischer, Dr. Albert P. Van Dusen, Dr. James Cooper, Mrs. 
F. Robertson Jones (President of the American Birth Control League), 
and Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes. 

A month later, with Mrs. Sanger, Professor Henry Pratt Fairchild, Dr. 
J. W. Williams of Johns Hopkins, Mrs. Thomas N. Hepburn of Hartford 
(mother of the actress), and several other speakers, I spoke briefly before 
the Senate Judiciary subcommittee in Washington urging the legalization 
of dissemination of birth control information. I used a sentence in my 
speech which was picked up by editors and became a slogan in birth 
control campaigns: “The bird of war is not the eagle, but the stork.” 

Just four years later, Lincoln’s Birthday, 1935, we celebrated in Wash- 
ington the twenty-first birthday of the Birth Control movement with a 
dinner gathering of seven hundred advocates of the reform. We had Pearl 
Buck, Harriet Stanton Blatch, Hannah Stone, Mary Winsor, Juliet Rublee, 
Mary Heaton Vorse, Lothrop Stoddard, and Mrs. Hepburn. These were 
oldtimers in the movement. Dr. Ira S. Wile presided. I had the honor of 
sitting beside Mrs. Sanger and giving the history of the movement from 
1914 on, perhaps because I had been with her at Town Hall when they 
arrested her and tried to get them to arrest me. Shortly thereafter we had 
put on a much larger meeting in Carnegie Hall. I remember that Fannie 
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Hurst, Morris Ernst, Senator Copeland, Ruth Bryan Owen, Congress- 
woman Frances P. Bolton, Anne Kennedy, Mrs. L. L. Delafield, Mrs. 
Alex Dick, Rabbi Sidney Goldstein, Dr. Rachelle Yarros of Chicago, and 
Baroness Ishimoto of Japan were among our most ardent workers for the 
legalization of birth control in the early days. 

It is difficult for the younger generation of mothers today to realize 
what Margaret Sanger and her associates went through to make it possible 
for modern physicians to be able to prescribe contraceptives when the 
health of the mother indicates their use, and for mothers to space their 
children intelligently. The use of scientifically devised contraceptives 
which were developed and improved in birth control clinics has now 
become commonplace among women of all faiths, as the records show in 
hundreds of such clinics. 


I have had interesting sessions with Post Office lawyers in Washington 
and legislators in Albany over the question of nudism—the right of nudists 
to practice their faith in private camps and to send their sunshine and 
health magazines through the United States mails. Dr. Ilsley Boone, a 
fellow-theolog at Newton Theological Institution when we were both 
Baptists, and Dr. Henry Huntington, formerly Presbyterian, now Hu- 
manist, are fine high class, cultured gentlemen nudists. 

Former Governor Al Smith and the Legion of Decency had sponsored 
an anti-nudist bill for New York State, and the nudists asked me to go 
up to the public hearing February 5, 1935. The bill provided that “any 
person who in any place wilfully exposes his person, or the private parts 
thereof, in the presence of two or more persons of the opposite sex whose 
persons, or the private parts thereof, are similarly exposed, or who aids or 
-abets, or owns property used for the purpose, is guilty of a misdemeanor.” 

The hearing was before the legislative Committee on Codes, but the 
rest of the Albany capitol building was practically empty as everyone who 
possibly could crowded into the committee room. Several nudists spoke 
against the bill, also representatives of an anti-censorship society and of 
artists who feared their art model classes might be endangered. I was dis- 
appointed that no one appeared for the bill, as I was looking forward to 
a good debate, or at least a skirmish of opinions. 

I spoke thus against the bill: “Personally I am not a nudist, but I am 
against this bill because it seems to me ludicrous, socially undesirable, and 
an infringement on that freedom of conduct which Americans hold so 
dear. It undertakes to dictate how parents shall bring up their children in 
their own homes. 

“I have met many nudists personally, and have found them high- 
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minded persons. The practice of social nudism, which has been rapidly 
growing, is capable of becoming an important educational factor toward 
the development of a clean-minded people. 

“The people with dirty minds are not the nudists: they are the people 
who come for miles to peek through the fences. This bill belongs to the 
same class of freak legislation as anti-evolution bills. The New York 
Legislature, if it passes this bill, will go down into history along with the 
Tennessee Legislature of ten years ago. 

“Outlawing nudism as proposed in this bill makes it illegal to be 
natural. It makes morality depend on clothing. It assumes that a person 
cannot be moral if he is naked. 

“Read this bill again carefully, gentlemen, and note just what it says. 
Why, under the wording of this bill, it is a misdemeanor for a mother to 
nurse her twin boy babies, if they happen to be naked at the time! In 
fact, she could not even give birth to them without being liable to arrest!” 

The loud and long laughter by the senators and assemblymen them- 
selves which greeted this statement, in spite of Chairman Quinn’s attempt 
to quell the hilarity, killed the anti-nudist bill. 

I firmly believe that laughter and healthy ridicule are weapons to 
which orthodoxy, extreme conservatism, Toryism, officialism, clericalism, 
and obscurantism are especially vulnerable, and I think that liberals and 
progressives should use those weapons more frequently and efficiently than 
they do. 


On January 16, 1938, I announced the formation and the executive 
personnel of the National Society for the Legalization of Euthanasia. This 
represented a change of opinion on my part, for on December 8, 1924, 
when interviewed by a New York World reporter for my opinion on a 
Danish bill permitting euthanasia, I had definitely disapproved of it. 

In the dozen or so years between, my experience with incurable suf- 
ferers in homes and hospitals, and especially my deeper studies in the 
philosophy of religion and the psychology of personality at Nyack and 
in the preparation of my books and my Humanist Society lectures, had 
forced me to realize and admit in all honesty that suffering incurables 
have a right to request and receive a merciful painless release in anticipa- 
tion of inevitable death. 

I had come to this decision in the spring of 1937, and announced my 
conclusion to the United Press Association on Sunday evening, April 18, 
of that year. The story was carried in the April 19 issue of the Washington 
Post, Cleveland Press, Springfield News, Providence Journal, and many 
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other papers, but was strangely overlooked by the New York papers 
except for a stickful in the World-Telegram. The release stated: 


“We need an American society for the legalization of mercy- 

killing,” said the Rev. Charles Francis Potter, founder and leader of 

_ the First Humanist Society of New York last night as he launched a 
campaign to legalize euthanasia in the United States. “We ought to 
have courage to face reality.” 

Thousands of persons throughout the United States, he said, are 
ready to join the campaign. Pressure will be brought to bear on legis- 
latures and, finally, on Congress. 

Dr. Potter blamed a lot of “religious hangovers” for holding back 
the legalization of mercy-killing.” 


All that summer I received letters from persons who had seen that 
April story, and wished me luck in starting the proposed society. But it 
takes more than good wishes, and I was pleased when Mrs. Ann L. Mit- 
chell of Garden City, New York, offered to help finance the organization 
of a euthanasia society if I would donate my time and services. 

I was already “donating” time and services to the Humanist Society 
and several other good causes, and the new movement would cut still 
further into what little time I had left for earning my living and support- 
ing my family by writing magazine articles and lecturing. But I did agree 
in the late fall of 1937, and opened a combined Humanist and Euthanasia 
office in the General Motors Building, 1775 Broadway. Mrs. Mitchell sent 
the first check on November 17 and I went to work to assemble a Board 
of Directors and an Advisory Board. 

The response to the letter I sent out was splendid. I knew there was 
need of such an organization but had not realized how many eminent 
men agreed with the idea. One of the best known authors in this country 
wrote back immediately: 


Dear Potter: By all means put me down—I still often wake in the 
night and hear my brother dying with the pains of the damned with 
T.B. crying out, “God kill me,” forty years ago; and my little wife, 
a trained nurse, thirty-five years ago crying the same thing! 


So I was able to announce a very distinguished group of supporters on 
our Board only two months after we started our little office. Our direc- 
tors, as announced in the New York Times of January 17, 1938, were 
Mrs. F. Robertson Jones, Rabbi Sidney E. Goldstein, and Drs. Harry 
Elmer Barnes, Frank H. Hankins, Clarence Cook Little, George H. 
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Parker, Oscar Riddle, and Walter F. Willcox. By the time our first letter- 
heads were printed, we had added Senator John H. Comstock and Dr. 
Inez C. Philbrick (who had both been working hard to get a euthanasia 
bill through the Nebraska legislature) and Drs. Willystine Goodsell, 
Harold Hays, Stephen S. Visher, A. L. Wolbarst, and the Rev. Dr. Arthur 
L. Weatherly, the first clergyman on the Board besides the president of 
the Society. 

Our first Advisory Board included such eminent writers as Sherwood 
Anderson, Havelock Ellis, Julian Huxley, H. G. Wells, and Albert E. 
Wiggam, and the well-known doctors Samuel J. Holmes, Foster Kennedy, 
Horatio H. Newman, Leon F. Whitney, William McDougall, Ellsworth 
Huntington, Thomas Nixon Carver, Edward Alsworth Ross, and many 
others. And we had a British Advisory Board of twenty distinguished 
members. 

Many other equally important people have been added since and the 
Society has been a powerful educative force. By May 3, 1938, we had 
drawn up a set of by-laws and proceeded with incorporation. It was de- 
cided to shorten the name to Euthanasia Society of America. There was 
much discussion against the word “euthanasia” then and at other times, 
but I fought successfully to retain it, even if it was difficult to pronounce 
and not understood by the uneducated. I said that it was distinctive, easily 
pronounced after you had heard it once or twice, and that it was our task 
to make the word known and understood in America by our educational 
and publicity campaigns. I think we can say we have done so, especially 
since the Paight and Sander cases recently, although we were actually 
mistaken three times by overzealous Red-hunters as probably subversive 
because they thought we were the “Youth-in-Asia” movement. 

There was another point recurrently debated because perennially 
brought up by new Board and Society members—whether to confine our 
efforts to securing the passage of legislation permitting voluntary eutha- 
nasia or to include the cases of congenital idiots and the incurable insane. 
It has always resulted in retaining the voluntary euthanasia side of the 
problem, largely because a poll of our physician supporters showed an 
overwhelming majority thinking that way. 

After having the Euthanasia Society well started, I resigned the presi- 
dency into good hands because I simply had to earn some money. My suc- 
cessors have been Dr. Clarence Cook Little, Dr. Foster Kennedy, Dr. 
Hugh Cabot, and Dr. Robert L. Dickenson, just deceased. Mrs. F. Rob- 
ertson Jones, the most active worker in the Society since I founded it, is 
now acting president. I have retained my interest in the work and plans 
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_of the movement and have lectured for euthanasia on many platforms and 
on radio and television programs. 

We have a fine medical advisory board of nearly two thousand New 
York State physicians now, and over fifty eminent clergymen of several 
denominations have signed our ethical statement. The American and 
English Euthanasia Societies work together, and the supporters of the 
movement are steadily growing in numbers, courage, and influence. The 
various polls taken by magazines and research institutes show that public 
opinion moves slowly but steadily our way. In the West and among young 
people we have a majority already. 

I could fill this entire book, as I shall soon fill another, already well 
along, with the history of our euthanasia movement, its medical, legal, 
social, religious, and ethical aspects. We know all the arguments, prej- 
udices, and idées fixes against euthanasia—and the answers to them. 

We simply want to make it legal for incurable sufferers to choose 
immediate merciful release rather than wait in agony for inevitable death. 
We know that some enlightened state will soon lead the way with that 
socially courageous legislation. Our opponents bluster, cry shame, threaten, 
misrepresent, obscure and obfuscate the issues, and daily call down upon 
us the wrath of their deities, but we know that euthanasia is with mercy 
aforethought and therefore not murder, and the American public knows 
it, too. 

For no jury in a clear case of euthanasia has ever yet given the accused 
a verdict of guilty of murder, nor will they. They seem to remember a 
certain well-known saying of old: “Blessed are the merciful; for they 
shall obtain mercy.” 


CHAPTER XXXI 


BEYOND THE SENSES 


When I was a Baptist I was suspected increasingly of being a Uni- 
tarian, and I had not long been a Unitarian before I learned I was con- 
sidered “pretty radical” even for that liberal fold. Ten years after I 
founded the Humanist Society I wrote a book which caused me to be 
looked upon with heavy suspicion by a number of Humanists. 

The book, published in 1939, was entitled Beyond the Senses. The 
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extravagant jacket blurb called it: “A brilliant survey of the latest dis- 
coveries in extrasensory perception including telepathy, clairvoyance, and 
precognition, leading to a new interpretation of all mental and psychic 
phenomena.” 

Now the mere mention of telepathy will send most Unitarians, many 
Humanists, and even Woolsey Teller, the atheist editor, into a dither; 
while any writer who, in courageous curiosity, dares to make a serious 
survey of the taboo field of psychic phenomena is immediately suspect 
among the university subscribers to The Humanist and most other mid- 
brow journals, and likely to be quietly ostracized for “dabbling in the 
occult.” (I will say for the Divine Paternity Universalists that they are 
more open-minded that way.) 

One of the Humanist leaders frankly said to me, after the book came 
out: “I want you to know that I don’t feel the way the Chicago Hu- 
manists do about your interest in telepathy.” He implied that they looked 
more than askance at Beyond the Senses, and considered that I had prac- 
tically reverted to superstition. 

“T think,” he said, very magnanimously, “that you have a right to 
explore that field if you want to and still be a Humanist. As for myself, 
I wouldn’t have anything to do with it.” 

“Why not?” asked Mrs. Potter, ever probing for the truth. 

“Tt might be true,” he said, very seriously, “and that would upset my 
whole philosophy, and I’ve had trouble enough getting that worked out 
as it is.” 

My conviction, however, is that to a true Humanist, nothing human is 
alien, and, most certainly, human beings have had plenty of contact with 
extrasensory phenomena, however they may interpret it. 

Furthermore, anything which prevents the development of human 
personality, or minimizes its importance, is wzhumanistic. That goes for 
the behavioristic or mechanistic materialism which makes man a victim 
of heredity, glands, and environment, as well as for the Theism, Cal- 
vinistic or Neo-orthodox, which calls him a poor lost soul, unregenerate, 
and as prone to sin as the sparks to fly upward. 

A Humanist who refuses to explore the field of extrasensory percep- 
tion lest it destroy his faith is in the same class as the old-time religionist 
who refused, for exactly the same reason, to read Tom Paine or hear Bob 
Ingersoll. 

Is Humanism developing an orthodoxy of its own, which says: “Thus 
far shalt thou go in exploring the phenomena of the universe and human 
personality—and no farther?” 

As a matter of confessed fact, I did not myself start out courageously 
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to explore extrasensory perception. I avoided it like the plague for a long 
time, but it “snuck up on me” repeatedly until I had to turn and face it, 
and take a good long look at it from all sides. 

I dodged belief in telepathy for many years. Whenever I found appa- 
rent evidence in its favor, I hastily dismissed that evidence, saying that 
the thing was done by trickery or that it could not be true because it 
contravened the laws of nature. No matter how skeptical the reader may 
be, he cannot possibly be more skeptical of telepathy than I was until I 
participated in certain events which greatly puzzled me and then con- 
ducted controlled scientific experiments which convinced me. 

Anyone who thinks Dr. Rhine was the first to prove that telepathy 
is a scientific fact is much mistaken. In 1902, after twenty years’ careful 
and thorough investigation by members of the London Society for Psy- 
chical Research, its secretary stated unequivocally: “It has been proved 
that the human intelligence can acquire knowledge otherwise than by 
means of the five senses. In other words, telepathy is a proved fact.” 

Telepathy has been scientifically proved, over and over again, but it 
has not yet been accepted by the majority of scientists largely because they 
did not believe it could be true, which is not, after all, a very scientific 
attitude. It is really quite amusing at first thought, if tragic upon con- 
templation, that men of science, for fear of being thought superstitious, 
yield so readily to being fitted with the handcuffs and blinders of a very 
powerful superstition of their own. For superstition is simply unrea- 
soning belief, and if you believe without reason that a thing cannot 
be true, you are just as superstitious as those who believe unreasonably 
that a thing zs true. Gullibility is not limited to “swallowing things 
whole.” It is equally evident in the man who refuses to taste for fear he 
may discover he was in error in condemning the food. 

That is the way I was, guilty of prejudice against telepathy or anything 
like it. Proud of my freedom from superstition, I shut my eyes to facts, 
and yet stoutly maintained that I was liberal, progressive, and scientific. 
Yes, very. 

It was nearly forty years ago that I had my first personal contact with 
evidence for telepathy. Some time between a Sunday night and Monday 
morning in April, 1912, when we were living on Houston Avenue in 
Milton, Massachusetts, my wife wakened me and said that she had just 
had a horrible dream. I still remember how peeved and irritable I felt at: 
having my sleep interrupted. Sleep was exceedingly precious because I was 
carrying the double load of a good-sized parish plus a full course at the 
theological seminary, and I could allow myself but the five hours from 
twelve to five for sleep. Even then, the two boy infants, Francis six months 
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old and Richard not yet two years, might interrupt that brief period. My 
wife knew all this and was just as busy and tired as I, so it took some- 
thing very unusual, other than my helping with the children, to cause her 
to awaken me. 

She apologized, but said that the dream had been so vivid and so 
unusual that she felt very queer about it. She said she saw a high struc- 
ture, a little like an elevated railroad. 

“There were people hanging on the outside of it,” she said, “as if they 
were holding by their hands to the top rail of the guard fence. Many of 
them were in night clothes, and they were gradually losing their hold 
and slipping down the inclined sides of this structure, whatever it was. 
I felt that they were dropping to certain death. They were all terrified, 
and I felt the terror so strongly that it wakened me. I still feel very much 
disturbed and distressed, but I'll get over it soon. I’m so glad it was just 
a dream, but it seemed very real.” 

She has a theory that dreams are simply mosaics composed of bits of 
subconsciously registered previous daytime experiences. I remember that 
it bothered her a bit that she could not account for this particularly vivid 
dream that way. She said: “I can’t remember ever having seen or read or 
experienced or in any way having come in contact with anything even 
remotely resembling that tragic vision.” 

The next day came the news of the Titanic disaster, how the greatest 
ship then afloat had struck an iceberg and gone down at two twenty that 
Monday morning with a loss of over fifteen hundred lives. 

When I brought the evening paper and showed it to my wife, we just 
looked at each other. A little later, when artists reconstructed the scene 
from the stories told by the survivors, and the pictures appeared in the 
rotogravure sheets, my wife said quietly: “That is just what I saw. No 
doubt about it whatever, but how, Charlie, how?” 

She was much disturbed about that dream for some time, for she 
was as matter-of-fact as I, and even more rationalistic and incredulous of 
anything approaching the supernatural. Yet we were rendered uneasy by 
the indisputable fact that there had been transmitted in some unknown 
way to my wife’s sleeping consciousness an almost photographic picture 
of a midocean tragedy. When the more complete accounts came in we 
found that the time of her vision, or whatever it was, coincided exactly 
with the actual catastrophe. 

For several reasons I kept pretty quiet about it at the time. For one 
thing, I was afraid no one would believe it and I did not want to be 
labeled a fool. There was my professional reputation, then just in the 
making, to be considered. I knew there would be lifted eyebrows at the. 
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church and hilarious incredulity at the seminary among my classmates. 
Again, I desired more time to think the thing over very carefully, trying 
to discover some rational explanation of the strange occurrence. It was 
quite a jolt to both of us and we remained silent until we should recover 
our balance. We led a busy life, and events soon pushed the experience 
into the background. 

About three years later, when we were in Edmonton, Alberta, Dr. 
Horace Westwood, my nearest Unitarian ministerial associate, living 
eight hundred miles away in Winnipeg, paid us a visit, and told us his 
startling experiences with a member of his family who had revealed re- 
markable psychic skill. Like me, he had been very skeptical. He said, 
when he had been told by a railroad executive of the existence of a psychic 
world: “It was a foreign world with which I wanted no commerce. If 
what he said was true, it would prove upsetting, to say the least, and I 
did not wish to be upset.” 

But that psychic world came through and hit Dr. Westwood’s skepti- 
cism very hard. I told him, after he had related a number of remarkable 
experiences in the family, that he should write them in a book and 
publish it. He thought it would be unwise at the time, and it doubtless 
would have been, but he has at last done so, and you can read the record 
of “Anna” and “Blue Hide” and others in his recent book There Is a 
Psychic World with an introduction by his friend and mine, Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes, who admits his own belief in the existence of psychic 
phenomena along with his uncertainty whether these phenomena dem- 
onstrate survival after death. 

My next considerable contact with this type of “manifestation” I have 
already described in the Divine Paternity chapter, XXV, but I did not 
there tell the whole story. The medium with the French-Canadian guide 
through whom Rey. Adelbert Walker was supposed to come had several 
other spirit visitors allegedly present that afternoon. There was a “Frank” 
who kept insisting he had a message for me. For identification, this 
Frank said I was named for him. The medium said it was a message 
from my father. But my father was not named Frank: he was Charles 
Henry Potter, and was then alive and healthy up in Massachusetts. So I 
had the laugh on the medium, and told him he had his signals mixed. 
Nevertheless the persistent “Frank” came through again, and the medium 
told me to think hard, but it was no use. 

But, as my wife and I were walking home, I suddenly stopped short, 
remembering something from long ago that my mother had told me 
when we were alone one night in my boyhood. 

“Of course, Charlie, you really are named, as I have told you before, 
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after Charles Francis Adams, to remind you that you are of the Massa- 
chusetts Adamses, and related to John and John Quincy Adams, the two 
presidents. But that is only part of it. You are also named for my two 
husbands, your own father, Charles, and my first husband, Francis 
Handley, whom you never knew, of course. Everybody called him Frank. 
He was a very fine man, and your father knew how I felt and let me 
give you Francis for your middle name.” 

How could the medium know that, when I had forgotten it myself? 
Was he just plain guessing that I had been given the middle name from 
someone now dead who had it for a first name? Entirely possible, even 
likely. Or he may have read my subconscious which knew the fact, if my 
conscious mind didn’t. In the latter case it would be rather good 
telepathy. Just what was this telepathy, anyway? 

I began to read widely, what time I could get between pressing duties, 
in the literature of what is called “psychic research.” In a great heap of 
trash would be something significant from the psychological angle, but I 
sifted much chaff to find a few grains of wheat. Twice I visited a large 
summer camp of the spiritualists. There I found many amateurs, some 
self-deluded believers in the supernatural, and several charlatans. But I 
found also a few “psychics” who gave good evidence of undoubted tele- 
pathic power. 

I was able to test and check the different trance, direct voice, ballot- 
reading, message-bearing and slate-writing mediums, for I had had the 
benefit of demonstrations by three great professional “magicians” who 
had reproduced for me, by clever apparatus, ventriloquism, prestidigita- 
tion, and other methods, the usual kinds of “psychic phenomena.” To one 
who had seen such artists as Heller, Bernard, and Mulholland work, the 
average medium’s performance was tame indeed. I knew about luminous 
gauze, ingeniously arranged wires, trick handcuffs, the various mirrors, 
and the scissorlike extensors by which a skillful medium could touch a 
sitter’s face many feet away. I knew about the knocks, thuds, breezes and 
other phenomena which could be produced by a medium tied hand and 
foot, and I had been shown levitation tricks and voice disguisers. 4 

John Mulholland, now probably the world’s leading authority on | 
magic, editor of The Sphinx, author of Beware Familiar Spirits, was a lad — 
in the Lenox Avenue Unitarian Church Sunday School before the Lenox 
Avenue Church became West Side. John Sargent, Houdini’s secretary, — 
who later presented me with an autographed copy of the latter’s A Magi- a 
cian among the Spirits, was young Mulholland’s Sunday School teacher, — 
and legend hath it that the pupils learned more magic than Old Testa- — 
ment History. Mr. Sargent had walked out of my church meeting at — 
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Earl Hall one Sunday morning and never came back because I said in 
my sermon on tolerance that we should respect and be tolerant of other 
people’s religions, which I listed at length, including last of all, Spiritual- 
ism. 

_And Dr. P. A. Bernard, who said he had earned his living for a while 
as a medium’s confederate, told a few of us at Clarkstown Country Club 
on summer evenings very interesting possibilities in the fields of physics, 
chemistry, anatomy, and illusion, including the master yogic secret of 
escape tricks which he said he had taught Houdini himself. 

So I had a lot of quiet fun at Lily Dale as an innocent lecturer who 
stayed a few days to visit the various psychics. One blue-black Hindu, 
teaching what he claimed was Hatha Yoga, about which I happened to 
know a little from Nyack where it was called something else, was doing 
very well at Lily Dale. I visited him without an appointment, asked a few 
questions which any yogi should be able to answer immediately, and 
soon he said: “Now, don’t give me away, boss, please. Ah’m a poor boy 
from Alabam’ and ah ain’t had it so good foh a long time. Ah don’ 
know much about yogy ’cep a few words, but these nice ladies up yeah, 
they jes lap up my teachin’s at fi’ dollars a throw.” 

He left Lily Dale that night. 

After my examination of the various “psychics” at the summer camp 
and elsewhere, including the side streets off upper Broadway, I came to 
the conclusion that there was a residue of fact after the elimination of all 
possible deception, and that this residue was best explained as plain or 
fancy telepathy. 

With that opinion, when I expressed it, many incellioene educated, 
and cultured persons disagreed. The Spiritualists were of two groups— 
those who admitted that telepathy accounted for some, but not all, of the 
phenomena, and those who rejected telepathy entirely and said all the 
phenomena was due to spirits from “the other side.” 

To my surprise I found at the summer camp a member of the Board 
of Trustees of the Church of the Divine Paternity, a prominent profes- 
sional man of New York. His family was with him, and I presumed that 
out of curiosity he had stopped at the camp en route on an automobile 
trip, but he told me frankly that he was a firm believer in Spiritualism 
and received regular messages from his son who had recently died. 
Spiritualism, he said, gave him something he missed in the liberal 
church, and he stoutly insisted he had more than sufficient evidence to 
convince him that his son was actually communicating with him. I just 
didn’t believe he had. I wasn’t even sure of telepathy then. 

When I did find proof of telepathy, it was quite unexpected. It had 
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been there right before me for some time, but I hadn’t noticed it. Basic 
facts have to bump us, like Newton’s apple. 

It has been my custom for many years, when returning from a trip, 
to bring my wife a little knickknack, something or other I thought she 
might like. I would wrap it or have it wrapped in a deceiving package. 
The game was for her to guess what it was. The boys had numerous 
laughs at my expense because she was correct so often. This family cus- 
tom continued for years in one parish after another. She was not always 
right, but the strange thing about it was that she was more likely to 
guess correctly when it was a pure guess, when there was no clue, when 
Mo sane reason existed for her to suspect or infer what the little gift 
might be. How could she “get” a little oval tin of anchovy fillets wrapped 
in a pound candy box, or tell litchi nuts from dulse seaweed without 
going near the package? 

“My mother is magic,” one of our boys said to a playmate. “She just 
knows. You can't get away with anything. She knows, even when 
there’s no way she could find out.” 

The thing passed from the family fun status one evening when, after 
an especially good guess on her part, she and I got to talking seriously 
about it. She brought it up: her logical mind was troubled. Here was an 
occurrence, a phenomenon. If it happened once, or even ten times, it 
could be accidental, a coincidence. But it kept recurring, with no ap- 
parent logical explanation. Her successes, she pointed out, had long since 
outrun chance expectation. What was happening? 

She suggested that we conduct carefully controlled experiments to 
find out more about this peculiar ability of hers. We might have been 
imagining that she guessed correctly more often than she really did. We 
might have overstressed the successes and minimized the failures. The 
thing deserved examination. Her proposal was that, unknown to her, I 
should select various objects from inside and outside the house or any- 
where I could get them, and put them in various containers, large en- 
velopes, or paper bags, one object in each container. 

Then, without touching or examining the contents in any way, she 
would lie down on a couch a few feet away from the table on which I 
would place in turn the wrapped-up objects. I was to sit at my desk at 
the end of the room and write down in shorthand everything she said. 
When she was through guessing I would unwrap the object and show it 
to her. And, of course, anything she said after she saw it would not 
count, except as so recorded. It was important, we found later, if her 
after-statement described the way one image changed to another. 

Well, we didn’t know what we were starting. That was a good fifteen 
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years ago, and it changed the pattern of our lives, our point of view, our 
psychology, our whole outlook. Our existence took on a new dimension. 
And the end is not yet. 

Things happened very rapidly. Every evening brought a new turn or 
variation in our little game. New developments came so quickly and 
proved so intriguing that even in shorthand I could not record every de- 
tail, and details were often very important. We made hundreds of these 
experiments in what I called her esping of the hidden objects. To esp 
was to perceive by Extrasensory Perception, Dr. Rhine’s long phrase for 
telepathy. In all instances we guarded jealously against self-deception, 
technical errors, or the accidental imparting of information. And the re- 
sults were amazing, challenging, thrilling! 

Some evenings friends dropped in, and it was fun watching their 
faces as they gradually realized what was actually taking place. If they 
thought we were staging a trick performance, we let them select the ob- 
ject themselves, or change the conditions to suit themselves, but it didn’t 
alter the results. They could not think of any safeguards or alteration of 
circumstances that we hadn’t already tried out. The experiments were 
more satisfactory from the scientific point of view, however, when my 
wife and I were alone, for the visitors got so excited that they could not 
forbear crying out “Good!” or “How does she do it?” as she developed 
and built up her description of the object which she could neither see nor 
touch, yet was esping so remarkably, and of course such exclamations 
ruined the experiment for they constituted the giving of information. 

You will find the record of many of these experiments in Beyond the 
Senses, and also our opinions on the Rhine, Warcollier, Sinclair, Murphy, : 
Dunne, Prince, Saltmarsh, Furst, Drake, Riess, and many other series of 
experiments, as well as the relation of telepathy to religion and philoso- 
phy. I will mention only two or three of our experiments here as illus- 
trations of method and results. 

One of the first objects I concealed was a small red-fluid thermometer 
on a narrow white board backing. At once, she said decidedly: “Whitish.” 
Then: “An electric light bulb which grows very small. And I see the top 
of a salt-shaker.” Shortly she saw a figure six, a straight line, a number of 
short bristles attached to a wire, and then, to my surprise, a chestnut 
burr! 

Obviously, the tiny electric light bulb was the glass bulb for the fluid 
at the bottom of the thermometer, and the short bristles attached to the 
wire were the short black lines on either side of the glass tube to indi- 
cate the degrees of temperature. The salt-shaker top and the figure six I 
could not understand until, as she sometimes did before I opened the bag 
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and showed her the object, she drew sketches of the things she saw. She 
made the figure six with a very long straight vertical line with a small 
circle at the bottom. Her sketch of what she called the salt-shaker top, a 
side view, was an accurate representation of the little curved tin frame 
which caged and protected the thermometer bulb, 

What about the chestnut burr? She had kept seeing that image very 
distinctly and had mentioned it several times. When she looked at the 
thermometer after the test was over, she laughed and said: “Isn’t it 
strange how my mind persisted in putting the little black marks not only 
along both sides of the upright glass tube, but around the bulb as well, 
making that small chestnut burr!” 

That significant little detail revealed an interesting and important 
phase of perception which often happened in her work, to her own 
amusement. She persisted in assembling parts of these mental images 
which did not belong together. Her mind took the perceived units of 
the object and combined them in ludicrous fashion, just as it happens in 
dreams. I presume that in both cases the same function of her mind was 
working. 

Now those units or parts of objects are sometimes reassembled into 
new combinations which are not ludicrous, but very strange and beauti- 
ful. The description given by the esper is a failure as far as the telepathic 
experiment is concerned, but we have here, I think, a clue to the creative 
faculty of the mind, of vast importance in psychology, invention, and art. 

Sometimes it took longer. In a large paper bag I placed an empty 
wine bottle with a bright red tinfoil band around the top and rafha 
straw wrapping around the lower half—a chianti bottle. She was in an- 
other room this time, blindfolded in the dark, and the door between was 
closed. It was five minutes until she said: “I see glass, like a window.” 
Five minutes later, she added: “I see a lighthouse with a band of red 
light coming from it.” And then: “Some kind of straw, or basketwork.” 

Note that Mrs. Potter did not name either the thermometer or the 
wine bottle. But no one who saw and heard those experiments—and 
there was a much surprised college girl present—could doubt for a mo- 
ment that images of the various component features of those concealed 
objects were transferred to my wife’s mind in some peculiar way as she 
sat blindfolded in the quiet dark of another room. Mind you, neither the 
college girl nor I spoke or moved during the experiments. 

What happened? Did some angel or spirit tell my wife? They would 
have told her better than that, giving her the names of the objects, pre- 
sumably. Did some sort of waves, shorter than short-wave radio, 
emanate from that bag-enclosed bottle, pass through the door into the 
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other room and photograph themselves on some part of her brain? Or 
did mental vibrations pass to her mind from mine, or the college girl’s? 
Or did she get it from the Universal Pool of Consciousness, as some 
claim? Or did she by telepathy perceive the thought of bottle or ther- 
mometer in my mind as I thought of it while her mind reached out to 
mine? 

I went up into the Bronx one evening to lecture to a club there which 
has met monthly for over fifty years. They are interested in scientific 
matters, so I determined to try them out on this esping business, and ac- 
cordingly put into my vest pocket before leaving home a small object. 
The group of forty was small enough and homogeneous enough to hold 
together on a common object of attention; the lecture was informal and 
rather humorous, and was well received. Everything seemed auspicious 
for my experiment, so I took the little object from my pocket quite sur- 
reptitiously and held it up before them, entirely concealed in my closed 
fist, and said: “None of you knows what I have in my hand, and none 
of you even suspected I was going to make this test. But I shall ask each 
of you in turn what impression you get from this concealed object. Tell 
me frankly and honestly what you think of, no matter how crazy it may 
seem to you.” 

The seventh person, the wife of a New York City high school off- 
cial, said, very decisively: “It is a little white elephant.” 

Immediately I opened my hand and revealed to them, passing it 
round among them, a little white elephant, a celluloid trinket less than an 
inch long. 

They all asked her: “How did you guess it?” “How did you do it?” 
When they were quiet, I asked her to tell, if she could, just what process 
had gone on in her mind. Her answer was significant. 

“I didn’t guess. I just knew. Before you said anything, when you first 
held up your fist, an image of a little white elephant flashed instantly be- 
fore my mind. It was an impression and not any conscious reasoned 
thought.” 

The others had said: “I think it’s a this,” or “I guess it’s a that,” but 
she said firmly: “It is a little white elephant.” 

One strange characteristic of this peculiar power of perception is that 
when it is working well there is a confident feeling of certitude. And an- 
other is that there is nothing occult about it. This lady is a perfectly nor- 
mal person whose chief interests outside her home are music and social 
reform. She makes no claim to psychic powers, and was not surprised or 
elated when she saw the white elephant. The chances that she could 
guess, haphazard, at random, and by chance, exactly what I had in my 
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hand were but one in many millions. There was no magic about it: no 
supernatural powers were used, and there was no collusion or trickery. 

My wife and I often wondered about the relative frequency of persons 
able to perceive objects without the use of the senses; that is, how com- 
mon this faculty is. She admits that some persons can do it better than 
others, but maintains that the ability is very common, practically uni- 
versal—that almost anyone can do it if he uses the right technique. She 
has had amusing experiences with skeptics. For many months in our 
experiments I was always the sender and she the receiver. I refused to try 
it turnabout, for I still had a peculiar feeling of repugnance about try- 
ing to see the invisible. But one evening up at our Adirondack place when 
I was exclaiming in astonishment at a very good piece of esping she had 
done, she deprecated it and said there was nothing to it. 

“Anyone can do it. Even you. Why don’t you try?” she said smil- 
ingly. “TIl test you. Let’s not bother with a bag: we'll make it pure 
telepathy. Pll think of something I know you have seen which has some 
outstanding characteristic, and you see if you can get that feature of it. It 
may be inside the house or out, near or far away. All right, I have it.” 

I still had some hesitancy about doing it. I felt as I did when a boy, 
standing on the river-bank before my first attempt to swim. But I could 
give no good reason for not trying, and my wife had been such a good 
sport about the whole series of experiments, so I gave in. 

Immediately I got the impression of a red flower, and said: “I see a 
flower, but that’s nothing: there are flowers all around the place. This is 
a red flower, like one of those hollyhocks near the front door, but it’s a 
different red, more like that unusual dark bluish-red of that lone nico- 
tiana in the garden.” | 

“That’s exactly what I was thinking of,” she said, “the unusual red 
coloring of the nicotiana. You see, anybody can do it!” 

Thus began another whole series of adventures, which are not in 
Beyond the Senses, but may be in a sequel to it eventually. Suffice it to 
say here that Mrs. Potter and I are working on a new and very sur- 
prising method of exploring the human subconscious or unconscious, 
whatever you wish to call it, a method based on our many years of ex- 
periments in telepathy, which promises to supplement the Rorschach, 
finger-painting, figure-drawing and other techniques, and reach and re- 
veal some mental difficulties much more quickly. 

I believe, too, that once the absurd prejudice-against-telepathy, which 
I consider an occupational disease of scientists, is removed, perhaps by 
psychoanalyzing the scientists, we shall be able to discover much better, 
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by a careful study of telepathic phenomena, how the human mind works. 
Then we can revise our very ancient, rickety, and inefficient educational 
system. We may even learn to think quickly and accurately, and remem- 
ber what we have learned! 


CHAPTER XXXII 


WIDENING HORIZONS 


During my lifetime I have witnessed many changes, political, social, 
and religious, and of these I would like to enumerate and describe 
briefly in this last chapter the most significant and interesting, and then 
forecast the future in the light of trends now discernible. 

Although I remember hearing a great deal of talk by my elders about 
the assassination of President Garfield, that tragedy occurred four years 
before I was born. I do recall being taught by my mother to reply 
“Grover Cleveland” when asked in front of company who was President 
of the United States, and that must have been during his first term, for I 
remember having to change it to Benjamin Harrison and then back to 
Cleveland again. The McKinley-Bryan campaign of 1896 I found excit- 
ing, but mostly because my Grandfather Lincoln was a sixteen-to-one 
Silver Bryanite and my father a McKinley Gold Standard man, and 
mother admitted she “had to do a lot of finagling to keep ’em apart.” 
Men took their politics very seriously in those days. 

The first world event to make a deep impression on me was the 
sinking of the Maine in 1898 and the brief war that followed. So my con- 
scious life has spanned the period from the Spanish-American War to 
the Korean police action—designations which might well be exchanged. 

During that half-century the attitude of the American public toward 
war has certainly changed greatly. In the years just before the fracas of 
1898, such an event as a war seemed a very remote possibility. On 
Memorial Day, which we called Decoration Day because then we did 
decorate the graves of the soldiers and sailors and of our relatives, too, 
there were what we called “exercises”—speeches, readings, and songs—at 
school the day before, in church the Sunday before, and at the cemeteries 
and the Civil War Monument on the actual day. As I recall, through a 
memory mist of fluttering flags, these observances, in many of which I 
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participated, the burden of the speeches and songs was the healing of the 
wounds of war and the exaltation of the blessings of peace while the men 
who had worn the blue slept peacefully beside the men who had worn 
the gray “under the sod and the dew, waiting the Judgment Day.” 

We decorated the graves of the heroes of the American Revolution 
the same day, and down in Concord they even put flowers on the 
graves of the British soldiers, which I then thought was carrying it a 
little too far, for Mother had impressed on me the fact that I was de- 
scended directly from several of those who violently opposed the British, 
especially “Captain-Joel-Adams-who-fit-in-the-Revolution.” Southerners 
might be still fighting the Civil War: we in Marlboro were still fighting 
the Revolution. 

The general idea, however, seemed to be that war was wrong, except 
“righteous war,” which, of course, included the War of Independence (as 
they were teaching us in school to call the Revolution) when we fought 
for freedom, and the War of the Secession (the new name for the Civil 
War) when we fought to preserve the Union. The War of 1812 was also 
defended, but less positively, on the ground that those old British had 
been tampering with our rights again, kidnapping American sailors and 
impressing them into the Royal Navy. 

The Mexican War was harder to classify among righteous wars. In 
Massachusetts it was not bragged about. James Russell Lowell expressed 
New England sentiment rather accurately when he caricatured that war 
in his Biglow Papers, and once my boyhood patriotism received a severe 
blow when I overheard it referred to as “a wholesale barefaced land 
grab.” 

But in the 1890’s war was reckoned as definitely passé, and conse- 
quently the Spanish-American War came on us with a thump. Our illu- 
sions of peace went down with the Maine. Patriotism, long dormant, sud- 
denly blossomed forth. The more sensational newspapers pulled out all 
the stops and blared a crescendo of jingoism. 

You could take your choice in defending the war: if you didn’t feel 
quite right about standing up for it as a war of revenge to “Remember the 
Maine,” you could say we were in the conflict to free poor Cuba from the 
tyrannical rule of Spain. 

When we cheered Dewey’s victory in Manila Bay, we didn’t know 
that our taking over the Philippines was starting a chain reaction of 
antagonisms in the Far East that would eventually bear bitter fruit in 
Pearl Harbor and Korea. But we were glad when the war with Spain 
was over. We had felt uneasy over being in such a one-sided war with 
so tremendous a weight of power on our side: it looked as if we had 
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picked on a weaker sister in the family of nations and seized her posses- 
sions. So we paid Spain an indemnity of $20,000,000 for the Philippines, 
and felt a little better about it. But we knew that the whole thing could 
have been easily settled by arbitration had it not been for our hotheads, 
jingoes, and the supersensational press. 

Less than twenty years later we were in it again, much more seri- 
ously. We were going to save Democracy from the Kaiser and the 
Central Powers. We joined the Entente and our belated entrance turned 
the tide. When the war was over, although we were on the winning 
side, it appeared rather doubtful that Democracy had been saved. 

Another twenty years and we were in an even bigger war against 
Hitler, Mussolini, Hirohito and the other Axis powers. This time it was 
a “war to end war,” and we won. So when, only fifteen years afterward, 
we found ourselves in another affair in Korea, we had to call it “a police 
action” to save our face. 

As I have observed public opinion during these four wars—Spanish, 
World Wars I and II, and the Korean—I have noted a distinct and pro- 
gressive alteration in the attitude of the average citizen, whether in the 
wars personally or not. The 1898 war was patriotically demonstrative— 
flags, bands, parades, and popular war songs. The First World War re- 
tained some of those evidences of public enthusiasm, but nothing pro- 
portionately as great. A new note crept into the songs, too. The Dolly 
Gray of the Spanish War had been as sentimental and sad as the Civil 
War songs, but most of the First World War ditties were intentionally 
ridiculous and derisive—Long Boy, K-K-K-Katy, and Mademoiselle from 
Armentieres. 

The Second World War was noticeably different from any war we 
ever had before. Of popular war songs there were practically none. Flag- 
waving and band-playing and similar public demonstrations, when they 
occurred at all, were half-hearted and subdued in tone. The war was a 
dirty business to be gotten over with as soon as possible: wasn’t it a war 
to end war? : 

The same attitude has carried over into the Korean affair. Public sup- 
port of it has been reluctant, not merely because of the remoteness of the 
scene of action and the dubiety of the need of our being in it, but even 
more, I think, because the American people have become very suspicious 
of all wars. The only way the administration has been able to get us into 
and keep us in this one is because it has been put to us that this is the 
way to prevent a third World War! So, to the first big one, which was to 
save Democracy but only increased dictatorships, and the second big one, 
which was to end all wars and surely did not, we have added the little 
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Korean War to prevent another big one, but the little one seems, at 
present writing, to be only a rehearsal for the biggest one of all. 

And we won’t wave any flags or sing any songs in World War Num- 
ber Three. 

There needn’t be that third world war. There needn’t have been the 
second. But Henry Cabot Lodge and his crowd spiked Wilson’s League 
of Nations which, with our support, could easily have halted Hitler be- 
fore he got going, and could even more easily have checked Mussolini 
before he and his fellow Christians ravaged Ethiopia, thus lighting the 
world conflagration. 

If the American enemies of the organization known as the United Na- 
tions have their way, that hope of mankind will also be sufficiently weak- 
ened so that it cannot prevent that third catastrophic war. Sneering edi- 
tors of big circulation dailies who openly deride the United Nations de- 
serve trial for treason to mankind. And they may get it. For the first time 
in history, we executed the men responsible for the last war, what there 
were left of them. Perhaps we shall soon get sufficiently fed up with 
war, and enough exasperated with those who would sabotage mankind’s 
best hope for peace, to shut them up before they finish their dirty work. 
At least, we could Kefauverize them on television, our new method of 
implementing democratic public opinion. War has become abhorrent and 
anyone who tries to destroy our instruments for building a peaceful 
world should be made to feel our wrath. 

Yes, in my lifetime I have seen public opinion regarding war change 
from jingoistic enthusiasm to disgust and loathing. And they say human 
nature never changes! Why, that transition alone was worth living to be- 
hold. 

Another outstanding change has been in the status of the laboring 
man. Whereas in my boyhood a dollar a day was the regular wage of an 
unskilled laborer, today they are getting more than that per hour. The ten 
hours a day that my father and I worked in the shoe factory have been 
reduced to eight or even seven in some industries. And the six-day week 
has become five, while there are actually holidays and vacations with pay 
in a great many factories and plants! 

All that is as it should be, but as I never expected to live to see. Be- 
sides the shorter hours and better pay, and doubtless largely because of 
them, the urgent rush and hurry and often desperate anxiety of the 
workingman’s home, as I remember it, has changed for the better. Today 
the families in the same class do not live “hand to mouth” as we did. 
There is more leisure for play and recreation, which were simply not ex- 
pected by a workingman in the nineteenth century. The only leisure for 
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a factory hand was on Sundays, Christmas and the Fourth of July. To be 
sure, there were the “layoffs,” when work at the factory was “slack” or 
ceased altogether because no “orders” had come in; but the very word 
sends a reminiscent shudder over me because a layoff meant no pay, and 
we went on a very restricted diet. The few dollars “scrimped and saved” 


toward a payment on the little house would evaporate. Dad would try to 


get a little work with some farmer and take his pay in vegetables. Layoffs 
were not leisure: there was too much worry connected with them. 

Of course, a great deal of credit for the improvement of the condition 
of the laborer and artisan is due to the formation and extension of the 
labor and trade unions. Like most shoe men of that day, my father was 
suspicious of the labor organizers who “had it soft for just a lot of talk,” 
and he begrudged the dues he had to pay after he reluctantly joined. 
When the union finally called a strike which lasted several months, we 
nearly starved, for there was then no relief fund to care for strikers’ 
families, and no unemployment insurance or welfare dole either. The 
strike was lost, and the Marlboro shoe workers were non-union there- 
after for many years. But by the time I had gone to college and studied 
economics and got into the pastorate, I was for labor unions and did 
much public speaking in their favor. 

At Mattapan in 1912 I preached three sermons, presenting in turn the 
side of labor, of capital, and of the public. The first one angered the em- 
ployers; the second nearly lost me several workingmen parishioners; and 
the third earned me the condemnation of both parties. In fact, they 
actually agreed on one thing—the preacher had better stick to religion 
and the Bible, although I had been careful to take a Bible text for each 
sermon. At that time, neither capital nor labor made any attempt to 
understand each other’s problems, and neither had any interest what- 
ever in the effect of their policies on the public. 

At Marlboro, as pastor of the Unitarian Church, I was in the peculiar 
position of a former shoe factory employee preaching to the superin- 
tendents and owners of the factories. I urged them to improve the condi- 
tions in the shoe shops, as we then called them. They listened patiently 
and were magnanimous enough not to take offense. One owner was 
deeply conscience-stricken: he ordered the unpainted waterclosets in his 
factory whitewashed! 

When I got to Wellesley Hills, however, I began to see a ray of light 
on the situation. There were no factories there, but Roger Babson was. 
For several days every year he held at his Babson Institute a conference 
between representatives of labor, capital, and management. They listened 
to each other and to college professors of economics and sociology. Con- 
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structive arbitration of labor difficulties was urged, and the avoidance of 
both layoffs and strikes. I heard proposed at these meetings various ad- 
vanced ideas which have in later days actually come to pass in some in- 
dustries, like labor representation on the board of management, profit 
sharing, permanent arbitration committees, and even industrial partner- 
ships. 

In New York I found Samuel and Mrs. Gompers in my audience at 
West Side Unitarian Church occasionally. After he died in 1924, she be- 
came a regular member of my congregation and joined the Humanist 
Society when I started it. Long ago she told me of a young blackhaired 
fellow in the labor movement who was worth watching. Nobody had 
heard of John Lewis then, but she prophesied he would go far. 

I have lived to see the unions become a mighty force, economically, 
socially, educationally, and of late politically, perhaps too mighty in some 
instances. When I have complained that the methods of labor leaders 
have been unfair and unscrupulous, I have been reminded that they 
learned those methods from the employers themselves. But both employ- 
ers and labor leaders have, in my opinion, improved greatly in these later 
years in their recognition of values other than money. Better working 
conditions, good vacations, health and accident insurance, job security, 
and pensions are now admitted to be the laborer’s rights. And both em- 
ployers and unions now have public relations counsellors! Verily, it was 
not so in the olden time. 

The most noticeable economic and social change during my lifetime, 
however, has been in the condition of the farmer. I remember our milk- 
man when I was a child, a farmer who rose at four o’clock to milk his 
"own cows, apologizing to my mother for being obliged to raise the price 
from four to five cents a quart for rich Jersey milk that would now be 
graded as light or coffee cream. He and other farmers brought us pota- 
toes for fifty cents a bushel, apples for a dollar a barrel, and corn for ten | 
cents a baker’s dozen, which was less than it cost them to produce it, 
but they didn’t keep books then. 

The average farmer in the late nineteenth century lived an isolated 
life, was very independent to the point of having “to be took contrary” 
sometimes, raised most of his food for self, animals, and poultry, made 
many of his own tools, and often grew the lumber for his buildings. My 
Grandfather Lincoln raised on his farm his means of transportation— 
horses—and my Grandfather Potter made the boots for himself and his 
many sons in a little shop right on his farm from the tanned hides of his 
own and his neighbors’ cattle. 

But both my grandsires were uneducated, owned no books, read only 
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newspapers and those with difficulty. My father, a farm boy, had only 
“two winters’ schoolin’” and “left off school” to go to work at the age 
of eight. 

Nowadays, all that is past history. The modern farmer sends his sons 
to college and has usually gone through at least high school himself. He 
is well informed and entertained by books, newspapers, radio, and tele- 
vision. He knows what his produce is worth, demands it, and usually gets 
it. He buys many items his grandparents raised or made, to be sure, but 
he is well able to pay for them from the profits of his specialized agricul- 
ture. His own and his wife’s labors are lighted and lightened by electric- 
ity. Besides his motorized farm implements, he has at least one passenger 
automobile, which further reduces his former isolation. As a result he is 
not so obstinately independent and individualistic as his forebears, but 
rather is interested in farmers’ clubs and co-operatives, and lately in agri- 
cultural pressure lobbies in Washington. He has learned that it pays to 
organize. 

Again and again in my youth I heard it said that if farmers would 
only get together they could ask better prices for their produce, but that 
they were so independent they never would. But they have, and once 
more there is here a flat refutation of the pessimistic old adage—human 
nature never changes. 


The changes in religion which have taken place in my lifetime are 
many. They have been complex and so intermeshed that it is indeed a 
task to disentangle the threads. But I wish to trace here in summary the 
major changes discernible in the pattern and classify them under the 
two categories, the retreats and the advances, as seen, that is, from where 
I sit, aware that what seems retreat to me may appear progress to others. 

The general trend of religion since I was a boy, and indeed for some 
time before that, has been, to use several phrases for the same process, 
from the orthodox to the liberal, from monarchy to democracy, from the 
superstitious to the scientific, from the supernatural to the natural, and 
from revelation to religious experience. 

But that trend has been interrupted several times by recessions and 
relapses due to various causes. Man, naturally, by the very evolutionary 
urge, is scientific, seeks to know the why and wherefore of everything, 
but occasionally gets scared of what he discovers or invents, and when 
things become difficult, he retreats to his old superstitions for comfort 
and to his former gods for protection. 

The Fundamentalists of the 1920’s, for instance, were really afraid of 
evolution, the existence and significance of which they had at last begun 
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to suspect. Their small-sized and old model religion was not big enough 
to take in such a concept, and their allegiance to a literally interpreted 
Bible was such as to force them to defend the primitive world view 
therein contained. They called on all and sundry to follow them back to 
the old-time religion and have nothing to do with this scientific heresy 
called Modernism. And many did follow them. Every large-scale revival 
of evangelistic religion is really another relapse, another retreat from the 
vexing problems of the complex modern world. It has been so from 
Dwight L. Moody to Billy Graham. Every evangelist stresses belief in 
miracles and the supernatural because he has lost faith in the scientific 
process and the progress of man. 

Besides the Fundamentalists and the periodical peripatetic revivalists 
we have had of late two other types of retreat in religion. They are of 
particular interest because they have occurred in circles where the people 
are deemed to be of a higher cultural and educational level and of the 
type usually called liberals in religion. Both these relapses have therefore 
been rather surprising, even shocking, to non-retreating fellow liberals. 

I refer to the much publicized “conversions” of prominent liberals to 
Catholicism on the one hand, and the rise of what is rather inaccurately 
called Neo-orthodoxy on the other. The first I call the Retreat to Rome 
and the second, the Retreat to Calvin. Both have been greatly overrated 
as to their importance and meaning, by both the orthodox and the lib- 
erals, but deserve notice and appraisal in any survey of recent and current 
religious phenomena. 

The Retreat to Rome by my good fellow liberals Heywood Broun and 
Charles Fulton Oursler, among others, certainly surprised and shocked 
me. Broun never actually joined our First Humanist Society of New 
York, but he spoke for us and was in great sympathy with the move- 
ment, as I have related. Oursler was on our Advisory Board of the So- 
ciety for five years, 1936 to 1941. I had frequent conferences with him 
when he was editor of Liberty and he bought many of my articles during 
the heyday of that liberal magazine. At his request I edited the manu- 
script of his 1936 book, A Skeptic in the Holy Land. It is hard to under- 
stand how the author of that could ever write such a book as The Great- 
est Story Ever Told, which was simply the application of the “True 
Story” dramatization technique to the gospel narratives, miracles and all. 
But I suppose Dr. Fulton J. Sheen, who has a number of other proselytes 
to his credit, wonders how a man who wrote the latter book could have 
written the former. But Oursler seems happy, peaceful, and prosper- 
ous in his adopted faith, for the present anyway, and now when we meet 
he and I talk about our other mutual interests rather than about religion. 
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Why Broun joined the Catholic Church I cannot tell and why Oursler 
did I do not know. But I do know that others at the time and under 
similar influences and circumstances welcomed the alleged security and 
shelter of Mother Church. It seems to be more emotional than rational. 
And I also know that the number of converts from Catholicism, es- 
_ pecially to Episcopalianism, without any Protestant Sheen on the job, is 
greater than is commonly known. It is news when a Protestant or Hu- 
manist turns Catholic. We took a survey in the Humanist Society to 
ascertain the former religious affiliations of our members and found that 
by far the largest group was composed of former Roman Catholics and 
the next, former Christian Scientists. 

As a recent religious trend, much more important than the defection 
of a handful of liberals to the Catholic faith is the growing aggressiveness 
of that church in political, social, and educational affairs, a comparatively 
new Catholic policy in America, which reveals that the hierarchy now 
feels strong enough to challenge the basic principles of American democ- 
racy. 

The Retreat to Calvin is probably psychologically related to the Re- 
treat to Rome, but it represents a change within the ranks of Protes- 
tantism which could become serious for liberalism if it spread. It is 
obscurant in effect, if not intentionally so like the Catholic Church. In 
other words, it is just as much a retreat from reason and just as emo- 
tionally motivated, judging by the attitudes, actions, and words of its 
representatives. 

Barth, Kierkegaard, Lewis, Brunner, and Niebuhr are the names 
usually mentioned in connection with the Neo-orthodox movement. Like 
true theologians, they differ greatly and vociferously from each other on 
minor points which seem to them important, and the Neo-orthodox are 
already fissioning into sects according to the fashion of the plain orthodox. 
But the various sects of the new orthodoxy are alike in their retroversion 
and even retrogression to the essential elements of predestinational Cal- 
vinism. 

Karl Barth, hailed after the First World War as German Protes- 
tantism’s savior, had many disciples in this country who followed him in 
his exaggerated emphasis on the transcendence of God, who is, in 
Barth’s view, so high above mankind as to be “totally other.” Barthianism 
was a reaction from the Modernist liberal’s emphasis on the immanence 
of God. 

Soren Kierkegaard, “the Melancholy Dane,” went further. Man must 
first feel so completely guilty before God that he has a sense of being 
utterly “undone” (like St. John of the Cross’s “dark night of the soul”). 
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Then he must give himself with complete devotion to divine disposal, re- 
serving for himself no “right” of any kind. 

Edwin Lewis of the Methodist persuasion, whose members’ are not 
normally responsive to Calvinism since Wesley’s Arminianism was a re- 
volt from the Geneva doctrine, nevertheless was not the only Methodist 
to follow Barth’s line. In his Christian Manifesto Lewis warned against 
soft and comfortable religion and viewed with dramatic alarm the trend 
of Protestantism toward Humanism. 

Emil Brunner, professor of theology at the Swiss University of Zurich, 
although associated with Barth in the post-World-War-One revival of 
Calvinism known as “crisis” or “dialectical theology,” has since come to 
differ from Barth in some ways. But he still (see Christian Century of 
July 11, 1951) emphasizes the exclusive power of God in the world. 
“Social salvation” is a sad mistake, for salvation in the New Testament is 
presented as “something altogether individual and personal.” While 
Christ does not really want us to be inactive in the world, and we should 
of course be fellow workers with God (here is a Brunner departure from 
pure Barthianism), yet the important thing is not accomplishment, or 
even efficiency, but attitude, the attitude of love behind action. (Evi- 
dently heaven also is paved with good intentions!) Brunner admits that 
we should do all we can to prevent war and defeat totalitarianism, but 
“the outcome is not in our hands.” If we fail, nothing is really lost, for 
the Kingdom of God and the love of God still remain. In other words, 
we just accept another Dictator, who orders events for our good but to 
his own liking! 

Reinhold Niebuhr, however, of Union Theological Seminary, New 
York City, formerly liberal under Arthur Cushman McGiffert’s presi- 
dency, is the outstanding Neo-orthodoxian in this country, and a very able 
man. Dr. William Warren Sweet, in The Story of Religion in America, 
1950 edition, page 421, expresses the opinion that Princeton Theological 
Seminary with its “stiff-backed Calvinism” is perhaps the strongest center 
of Barthianism in America, but he evidently doesn’t know Union. While 
Niebuhr’s teaching differs somewhat from Barthianism, it is stained with 
the same dark pessimism regarding humanity, and his influence at 
Union is so great that ministerial students in other seminaries repeat the 
little bon mot that you cannot be graduated from Union until you love 
your Niebuhr as yourself. 

Niebuhr quit Yale Divinity before getting his degree, but in 1943 re- 
ceived Oxford University’s coveted Doctor of Divinity. He has been a 
powerful influence, partly due to his strong personality and partly to his 
bold challenge to liberalism, naturalism, rationalism and Humanism. 
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Like Barth and Kierkegaard, he writes in a fashion very difficult for lay- 
men and most ministers to understand, and Christianity has long condi- 
tioned men to think that what they cannot comprehend must be at least 
respected if not actually believed. His thought is often almost as involved 
as Neo-Platonism, and he is addicted to paradox, which affords him a 
convenient escape from his frequent dilemmas of logic. When you 
~ glorify inconsistency, you can prove anything. The reason why I doubt if 
his teaching can correctly be called Neo-Calvinism is that John Calvin 
was at least consistent and logical in his Institutes, even if his doctrines 
seem horrible to Humanists today. 

But Niebuhr is Calvinistic in that he has revived and sold to his stu- 
dents the old doctrine of original sin, which he considers not only funda- 
mental in theology but also a sine qua non for understanding the history 
of mankind! Indeed, he considers sin as the mark of man. Man became 
a sinner when he became man, a self-conscious being: sin is not a legacy 
from our animal ancestors. Since, then, man to be man must be a sinner, 
the liberal’s idea of the possibility of human beings creating a better 
world is a delusion. So there must be some reality and power above man 
and history, which of course is God, and man can be justified only by 
faith in God and trust in His grace and forgiveness. But grace is, as in 
Calvinism, still unmerited favor. 

We cannot here present the Niebuhrian theology even in outline, for 
he has already written fifteen books explaining it and, from my point of 
view, still has several items to elucidate. It should be sufficient to add here 
simply that in his Beyond Tragedy he has gone so far back into ancient 
supernaturalism as to assert (page 290) that the phrase in the so-called 
Apostles’ Creed, “I believe in the resurrection of the body,” although re- 
jected by himself when he was a liberal, “expresses the whole genius of 
the Christian faith.” - 

In the light of that assertion and others similar, one cannot but agree 
with the statement of Dr. A. Powell Davies, minister of All Souls Uni- 
tarian Church, Washington, D. C., who recently said: “The theology of 
the new orthodoxy is a mere revision of what every clear intelligence of 
the modern world recognizes as intellectual folklore. It is impressive only 
to confused and nostalgic minds which have found the age of science too 
overwhelming. It is a product of anxiety and of what Freud would have 
called a desire to ‘return to the womb.’ ” 

My own opinion of Neo-orthodoxy is that it is simply a temporary 
anachronism, and that its chief apostle Niebuhr is best explained as a 
Lutheran who suddenly discovered Calvinism and adopted and adapted 
it, He was brought up in the German Evangelical denomination, one of 
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the narrower sects of Lutheranism, of which his father was a pastor and 
in which he ministered himself for eighteen years. Compared with his 
childhood faith, Calvinism was an advance. 

The real advances in religion which I have observed in my day, 
however, are far beyond such a step as Niebuhr took. 

One step, taken by many, was from Fundamentalism or from ortho- 
doxy to Modernism. That progress is still going on quietly and in un- 
noticed ways. It is true that, in spite of two attempts to repeal the Ten- 
nessee anti-evolution law, it still remains on the books and is observed, in 
letter at least, in tax-supported schools and colleges. The word “evolu- 
tion” is taboo, but clever teachers can convey the general idea of evolution 
to intelligent pupils. Other scientific ideas, quite as opposed to Bible 
cosmogony, astronomy, physiology, and chemistry as is the theory of 
evolution, are taught unchallenged, partly because most Fundamentalists 
do not realize how hopelessly outmoded is the Bible world view, nor see 
that any science, no matter how apparently innocent and innocuous, must 
eventually lead the children and young people in the schools to reject the 
Bible as interpreted literally. 

Another step in advance during the last half-century has been the ap- 
pearance and increase of popular books on the subject, poorly named, of 
“comparative religion.” The name belongs back in the era when com- 
parative anatomy was the comparison of the anatomy of animals with 
that of man. So, comparative religion was at first the comparison of other 
religions with Christianity—to show how superior is the latter. I remem- 
ber that back in 1924 in reviewing Dr. R. E. Hume’s new book The 
World's Living Religions, subtitled “An Historical Sketch with Special 
Reference to Their Sacred Scriptures and in Comparison with Christi- 
anity,” I pointed out how naively Dr. Hume, a former Christian mission- 
ary in India, revealed his bias in favor of his own religion. Comparative 
religion is now usually taught under such titles as The History of Re- 
ligion, The Ethnic Faiths, or The Philosophy of Religion, with related 
courses in The Psychology of Religion. Lewis Browne’s book This Be- 
lieving World and my The Story of Religion, subtitled “With special 
reference to atavisms, common elements, and parallel customs in the re- 
ligions of the world,” appeared in the late nineteen twenties and both 
received warm welcomes as the first books to present in simple “human- 
ized” form, and without prejudice, the similarities in the great faiths. 

I fully believe that the spread of the knowledge of the beliefs and 
customs of religions other than one’s own, impartially and scientifically 
presented, is one of the most powerful weapons for the destruction of 
bigotry and sectarianism that has been developed in my lifetime. The 
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word “heathen” was a derogatory term applied freely during my early 
days by my fellow Baptists to Hindus, Buddhists, Confucianists, Mos- 
lems, and believers in Shinto. It is not so freely used now except by the 
ignorant. Even the missionaries themselves, perhaps especially the ex- 
perienced missionaries, do not use the term or adopt the attitude behind 


eit 


Because of the importance of the circulation of information about 
other religions in order to reduce prejudice and increase international 
understanding and friendship, I reckon as one of my most satisfying ex- 
periences the writing of a long series of articles on “Your Neighbor’s 
Faith” explaining the religions of the world and the denominations of 
America to the readers of a “confession” magazine. The series began in 
1948 and is still running. The five million girls in what I call my “class 
in comparative religion” will never use the word “heathen” nor speak 
contemptuously of another’s faith. 

Related to the advance in the growing appreciation of the common 
elements in all religions is the development during this first half of the 
twentieth century of the new science of psychology, a greater foe to 
orthodox religion than evolution, if the Fundamentalists (and Atheists) 
but realized it. 

When I first met the Clara Cook who became Mrs. Potter, she was 
reading William James’s The Principles of Psychology and I was reading 
his The Varieties of Religious Experience, which was the first great book 
on the psychology of religion. That was in the autumn of 1907. Last 
winter I lectured in Ford Hall, Boston, on the question “Is Psychology 


. Replacing Theology?” During the years between I have witnessed the 


steady advance of the scientific understanding of man’s personality 
through psychology as it has gradually taken over the field, quietly push- 
ing to one side the old theological interpretations of man’s fallen nature. 
Probably the changed attitude of the intelligent and informed public 
toward the concept of guilt is the greatest evidence today of the conquest 
of theology by psychology. Whereas fifty years ago, and long before, it 
was the practice of clergymen to create or foster and magnify the indi- 
vidual’s sense of inadequacy and inferiority until it became practically a 
guilt complex, and then sell the “sinner” a scheme of salvation to cure 


the artificial malady, today the psychologist seeks to reduce and dissipate 


the feeling of guilt, knowing that it is the hidden cause of many mental 
disturbances. To brand a man a sinner because he acts from a concealed 
guilt-feeling implanted by a puritanical parent is or was once good re- 
ligious procedure, but it is known to be bad psychotherapy today. 

To be sure, the cleric will defend his technique by saying that the em- 
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phasis on the guilt is only that the sinner may seek salvation through 
accepting the atoning sacrifice of Jesus Christ on the cross, and thus be 
relieved of his guilt. But there is a nice question of ethics involved in the 
first place, whether it is right to make a man sick or sicker in order to get 
him to take the medicine you are peddling, and of method in the second 
place, for it is debatable if the technique really eliminates as much guilt 
as it creates. Psychologists do not seem to think so today. For instance, 
the Freudian exponent, Grace Stuart, in her scholarly Conscience and 
Reason, published July 31, 1951, remarks on page 167: 


“In spite of much talk of forgiveness, the binding on of guilt 
rather than the release from it has been if not the main intention, at 
least the main result of two thousand years of Christianity. There 
has been, in fact, so very much guilt that we should all, by now, have 
reached perfection. But we have not. And so much guilt having so 
notably failed, more guilt is usually suggested as a remedy!” 


That last sentence is commended to the attention of the Neo-Calvinists. 

This question of guilt is all tied up with the whole theological litur- 
gical process. Worship is carefully designed to produce feelings of guilt, 
inferiority, and subservience. When one praises and adulates an infinite 
almighty being called God, the tendency is to fawn before him and 
deprecate one’s self. In fact, the oriental attitude of debasement of self and 
flattery of the chief is considered the expected and polite thing when 
praying to or praising God. The Christian sings: 


I am weak, but Thou are mighty: 
Hold me with Thy powerful hand. 


The most popular hymn in the Baptist church of my youth began: 


Alas! and did my Saviour bleed, 
And did my Sov’reign die? 
Would He devote that sacred head 


For such a worm as I? 


I sung it so often it is a wonder I didn’t wriggle on the way home from. 
prayer meeting. But, joking aside, it did something to me. Almost auto- 
matically I reflected that self-abasement idea in my very first sermon with 
its text, “He must increase, but I must decrease.” That self-minimizing 
sermon was so thoroughly and acceptably orthodox that I received “calls” 
to four different churches between 1903 and 1908 where I preached it. 
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It wasn’t the mere orthodoxy that made it popular, however, it was 
partly my earnestness, for I was preaching to myself, against my sins of 
pride and self-assertion. 

If hymns, sermons, and prayers are all aimed to make the worshiper 
feel that he is guilty, that he was conceived in sin and shaped in iniquity 
and that there is no health in him, he will get into a bad state mentally 
if the salvation medicine doesn’t work with him, and it often does not. 
Psychiatrists have many patients who are suffering simply from the 
mental maladies induced and produced by trying to believe a religion 
which doesn’t fit today’s world. 

The more liberal churches are waking up to the realization that psy- 
chiatry and psychotherapy can be supplements and aids to religion in- 
stead of substitutes for it. That, in itself, is an advance. 

And that is also indicative of one trend from which we may venture 
to forecast the future. 

Any religion which hopes to hold the allegiance of the young people 
now coming in ever increasing numbers from our schools and colleges 
must include, incorporate, and intelligently use science, instead of fighting 
it as orthodox religion did yesterday. And because religious leaders de- 
sire to see their religion continue to function in the world, they will 
wisely change, I predict, as some are already doing, from the antagonism 
they have shown to the adaptation which may be necessary. 

Even the Catholic leaders, much as they decry science and some of its 
findings, occasionally are canny enough to bow a little before the storm. 
When Dr. Fulton J. Sheen let loose a verbal blast against psychology, the 
protests from psychiatrists, including Catholic physicians, were so prompt 
and so loud, that something in the nature of a retraction was made, and 
it appears that a sort of adjustment between psychology and theology is in 
process. And when Catholic leaders found that, in spite of priestly warn- 
ings and condemnations, women of that faith were visiting the birth 
control clinics, those leaders soon made an adjustment by permitting the 
use of the Ogino-Knaus method of birth control by calendar calculations 
of the sterility period, a method which many women have found to be 
rather tricky and unreliable. 

It takes no prophet to predict that similar adaptations and adjust- 
ments will be made to future findings of science by both Catholic and 
Protestant church leaders, as they have already been made by smart Mos- 
lem leaders when indicated by public opinion. The real danger arises 
when church leaders get control of the channels for expressing public 
opinion. 

One great mistake has recently been made by the Roman pope which 
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will have bad effects in the future on his church and religion in general 
if it is not in some way corrected. All the retreats and defections and 
hegiras to Rome due to proselytizing geniuses will be counteracted many 
times over by those who leave Catholicism because of the recent proclama- 
tion that belief in the bodily Assumption of the Virgin Mary into heaven 
is required of all Catholics. The pope was ill-advised when he made that 
oficial pronouncement. He could not have been aware of the progress of 
popular education in science. 

Requiring belief in that doctrine will, I am sure, have two effects the 
titular head of Catholic Christianity either did not foresee or unwisely 
overdiscounted. For one thing, his dictum postpones for centuries, if not 
permanently, any hope of the reuniting of Christendom. Protestants know 
their Bible too well, and know that Jesus’ own estimate of his mother’s 
spiritual perceptions was much lower than that of Catholic tradition. 
Mariolatry, hitherto disclaimed, can now no longer be denied as an in- 
tegral part of Catholicism, and Mariolatry is one practice Protestants con- 
sider opprobrious and will never condone. 

It is my belief that the other effect of the official adoption of Mary as 
practically a fourth person of the “Trinity” will be to split Catholicism it- 
self eventually. American Catholics have had enough of Italian miracle- 
mongering and relic-worship as it is. They will not accept this latest 
affront to their intelligence. Practices which have proved profitable in 
Italy, Spain, Mexico, and Quebec will not be tolerated in the United 
States. 

Incidentally and along the same line, there are murmurings among 
the younger and even middle-aged Jews of my acquaintance indicating 
that the kosher and shehitah customs and practices are under serious 
criticism, and are due to be reformed or partly abolished before many 
years. A contributing factor is modern refrigeration. It seems Moses did 
not have a deep freeze chest. Modern methods of food preparation and 
distribution destroy the “sanitary” argument for kosher foods and make 
the institution seem to the young people to be merely a nostalgic indul- 
gence in an ancient custom. The more radical ones consider it a com- 
mercial racket exploiting superstition. 

In spite of the Neo-orthodox party in Protestantism, the Modernist 
liberals are due to grow increasingly liberal in the future. Why, when I 
was a lad, I never dreamed of there ever being a Baptist Church where 
you could join without being baptized. But for some time now it has not 
been necessary to be immersed in order to join Dr. Fosdick’s former Bap- 
tist Church, now known as the Riverside Church. More Baptist churches 
will follow the custom, for the immersion baptism is a concession to 
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literalism. The really consistent literalists actually empty a bottle of water 
from the Jordan River into the baptistry, above which other literalists 
have been known to have a stuffed dove suspended by wires. 

In the future there will doubtless be plenty of literalists and Funda- 
mentalists in religion. But I have long discerned a trend among thought- 
ful people toward what I call Humanism, faith in man. Not faith in man 
in the sense of worshiping man instead of worshiping God, but faith in 
the supreme value and self-perfectibility of human personality, individ- 
ually and socially. 

The great question in religion has been, during my lifetime and back 
of that for several thousand years—Do you believe in God? The great 
question of future religion will be—Do you believe in man? The shift in 
emphasis is already in process among the intelligently religious. Among 
some it is hardly more than a sort of premonition as yet, but it is growing 
stronger yearly. Many are Humanists without knowing it. Bishop Barry 
of England says that half the intelligent people of the modern world are 
Humanists, but he must have been including some in the orthodox 
churches who repeat ancient theological phrases on a Sunday alleging that 
they are poor miserable creatures depending on God to do everything, yet 
act the other six days of the week as if all depended on themselves. 

Humanism is receiving recognition indicating that the Humanistic 
emphasis will be increasingly noted in the future. Dean Sperry of Harvard 
Divinity School is credited with saying that the logical development from 
Protestantism is Unitarianism, and from Unitarianism, Humanism; and 
in Religion and Our Divided Denominations, published in 1945, he divides 
American religion into four sections, Roman Catholicism, Protestantism, 
Judaism, and Humanism, giving a chapter to each, and stating in his 
introduction that outside the formal organized churches a large number 
of persons, especially in the professions, arts, and educational institutions, 
who are idealists and social-minded but not professing theists, deserve 
recognition as part of American religion even if they are as yet unor- 
ganized. 

The difference between the old Theism and the rising Humanism is 
a simple one. Christianity says we can only be saved by God’s grace: 
Humanism insists that man can be saved by his own endeavors, both indi- 
vidually and socially. 

This difference was clearly stated very recently under auspices which 
give the statement a historic setting and place it in the category of 
prophecy. The famous Terry Lectures at Yale are looked upon as reflect- 
ing the advanced opinions of liberal leaders in religion and science. Psy- 
choanalyst Dr. Erich Fromm’s book Psychoanalysis and Religion, pub- 
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lished in October, 1950, contains his recent Terry Lecture, in which he 
came out boldly for Humanism as a religion, and stated the crucial dis- 
tinction between the religion of the past and the rising Humanism as 


follows (pages 36 and 37): 


“In authoritarian religion God is a symbol of power and force, He 
is supreme because He has supreme power, and man in juxtaposition 
is utterly powerless. . . . Humanistic religion, on the contrary, is 
centered around man and his strength. ... Man’s aim in humanistic 
religion is to achieve the greatest strength, not the greatest power- 
lessness; virtue is self-realization, not obedience. . . . The prevailing 
mood is that of joy, while the prevailing mood in authoritarian reli- 
gion is that of sorrow and of guilt.” 


Not all Humanists yet realize that true Humanism in religion is just 
as much opposed to Materialism and Mechanism as it is to Theism. The 
determinism of Behavioristic Mechanism is just as cramping to the human 
personality as the determinism of Calvinistic predestination and election. 
And a science which is not interested in the study of what we call, for 
want of a word not yet invented, the spiritual nature of man is not a 
truly humanistic science. Indeed, it is not science at all, for science wants 
to know and sets no limits to its area of investigation. Charles Proteus 
Steinmetz was a Unitarian Humanist and one of our greatest scientists, 
but he is said to have stated that scientists should now devote their labor- 
atories “to the study of God, and prayer, and the spiritual forces.” 

Steinmetz realized that science has too long left to unscientific priests 
and ministers the study of the elusive spirit of man. If Humanism is faith 
in the supreme value of human personality, it is high time we explored 
all the possibilities of that personality. I think we have yet much to learn 
about the higher mental resources of man, and I think also that it is part 
of a Humanist’s duty to explore the possibilities in the field named by 
Dr. J. B. Rhine extrasensory perception. 

In the chapter on my experiences at Divine Paternity I remarked that 
my contact with the medium who tried to get me to incorporate Spiritual- 
ism into Humanism led me to think that his whole performance was a 
staged fake, but that then his undoubted telepathic ability, and the other 
experiences I have had with telepathic phenomena, gave me the some- 
what disturbing impression of having come momentarily into contact 
with some field or sphere—or perhaps even some world or dimension— 
beyond the senses. Ten years later in my book with that title I included 
a chapter, “Religion and Telepathy,” in which I expressed my regret that 
not only scientists but religionists as well have exhibited strange reluc- 
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tance to examine and study the various phenomena sometimes called 
psychic, telepathic, or extrasensory. 

This field is not confined to card-guessing or describing concealed 
objects. Properly understood, extrasensory perception also includes intui- 
tion and prophecy, creative art, business “vision,” and the feats of musical 


and mathematical prodigies. It may even include prayer and faith, when 


prayer is dominant desire for good and faith is confident outreaching 
growth toward a better life in a better world for everybody. The Human- 
ist should be neither creed-bound by supernatural theistic revelation nor 
sense-bound by any materialism though it be labeled scientific. The exist- 
ence of telepathy seems to show personality to be occasionally unlimited 
by matter, time or space. It therefore challenges prolonged and careful 
investigation. Something very important to all mankind may await dis- 
covery there. 

I am no Spiritualist, but I do believe that the future of religion, prob- 
ably the distant future, will be intimately concerned with these natural 
forces, faculties, and phenomena which even Humanists now avoid as 
they would the bubonic plague. Telepathy is not at all supernatural: it is 
an unexplored ability of human beings; therefore it is a prime concern of 
Humanism if Humanism is to be the religion of the future, as I am 
confident it will be. 
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